




























In Business 50 YEARS With Only 





$723 Loss on Credits! 


A sentence in a letter to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN from J. A. Flaig, who has owned 
and operated a lumber company on the same 
site in New Madison, Ohio, for fifty years, took 
an editorial representative there a few days 
ago. The sentence was this: 

“My total losses during the fifty years in 
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Mr. Flaig showed us a list of the accounts 
that had not been collected since he opened his 
yard in 1888. There were twenty-two names 
on it; twenty-two in fifty years! The amounts 
owed ranged from $1.72 to $172.04. The total 
figure of $723.09 is expected to. be reduced by 
$75.49, for payments on a $75.49 bill had been 
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J. A. FLAIG, LEFT, AND HIS SON, J. W. FLAIG, ARE THE PROPRIETORS OF 
LUMBER COMPANY IN NEW MADISON, OHIO, WHICH HAS THE UNUSUALLY 
LOW CREDIT LOSSES DISCUSSED IN THIS STORY 


business were $723.09, and we have always 
done a pretty fair credit volume.” 

It had the appearance of a lead for a good 
story on collections by a building materials con- 
cern, and proved to be no disappointment. 
Mr. Flaig and his son, J. W. Flaig, who has 
been in the company since graduating from 
Ohio State University in 1919, have so 
watched their credit risks as to establish a low 
mark for losses over a long period of time that 
seems destined to stand. Perhaps there is a 
lumber company some place in the country 
which has lost an average of less than $14.50 
on credit accounts a year for a half century, 
but this writer has never heard of it! 


started since compilation of accounts. 

The dealer’s success in collections really 
starts at the time of the sale. When a customer 
visits the yard and tells Mr. Flaig that he needs 
a bill of goods consisting of such-and-such 
items but that he does not have the cash to 
pay for it, the proprietor asks him how long it 
will be before he can settle the bill. 

“Tf he says ten or fifteen days, we write on 
the bill of sale, of which he receives a copy, that 
he has agreed to come in and pay the obligation 
at the end of that time. Having this memo- 
randum on the sale bill makes an impression 
on his memory,” said Mr. Flaig, “and we 
believe results in quicker [Turn to page 19] 





We wish you could SEE 


the care taken with 


SMITH-WOOD 


Lumber Products 
before you receive them 


@ It is our desire to produce the finest lumber possible, 
cut to avoid excess waste and graded to precise re- 
quirements. In other words, we aim to give you even 
better than dollar for dollar value. Every care is taken 
from the time expert scouts mark the finest trees in the 
forests of the West, until the time it reaches the con- 
sumer. A modern mill and modern equipment assures 
you that low cost is due to economical operation. 


Wire or write our nearest office for quotations. 
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FIR LUMBER CAREFULLY TRIMMED BY AIR TRIMMER 


Wholesalers and Exporters of: 
DOUGLAS FIR PORT ORFORD CEDAR 
SITKA SPRUCE BATTERY SEPARATORS 
LADDER STOCK VENETIAN BLIND STOCK 

RELIABLE SMITH-WOOD SERVICE 


RALPH L. SMITH LUMBER CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: DIERKS BUILDING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
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A Protective Treatment 


That Safeguards Against 
Decay and Blue Stain... 


WOOD LIFE TREATMENT is a duced to a minimum. A better 
most effective way of guarding paint finish is assured. Let us send 
against the dangers of Decay, Blue you full information about WOOD 
Stain and other ills that threaten LIFE Treatment and its low cost. 
wood. Service complaints are re- Write us today. 
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KALAMAZOO . ... .. + ~ + MICHIGAN 















*___a short and sweet 
line of roofings” 


Throughout the industry Texaco Roofings are 
known as the “Short Line”—complete, compact, 
stripped down to fast-selling, steady-demand items. 
And—when you're a Texaco Roofing Dealer—you 
benefit by high turnover on low stock and small 
capital investment. Ask a Texaco representative 
to tell you more about this “Short Line” to higher 
net profits. 

THE TEXAS COMPANY 
135 E. 42d St., New York, N. Y. 
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He Who Would Have 
Friends, Must Show 
Himself Friendly 


UST AS THE editor was casting 
7 about in his mind as to what special 
phase of merchandising to discuss 
here, there came to his mind the advice 
of a wise man: “Get acquainted with 
your neighbor—you might like’ him.” 
Let’s apply that idea to our competitors, 
and see how it works out. But hold ona 
minute -—what’s this yellow sheet in 
a pigeonhole of the editorial desk? 
Why, it’s one of Allan Flint’s Idea Circu- 
lators, headed “Friendly Relations.” That 
looks promising ; but let’s see whom these 
friendly relations are with, or among. 
. Sure enough—he’s talking about competi- 
tors! Let’s see what he says—maybe we 
won't need to write that editorial after 
all: 

“Without minimizing in the slight- 
est the importance of courtesy and 
fair treatment in dealing with cus- 
tomers,” says the Mountain States’ 
secretary, “we wish to call attention 
to the factors involved in courteous 
treatment and friendly relations with 
competitors. 

“We have in mind a number of 
specific instances illustrating a 
mighty fine attitude along this line. 
Some of these have to do with co- 
operation with and protection of 
dealers in adjacent territories. This 
is especially commendable on the part 
of large town dealers respecting the 
territories of smaller town yards in 
their areas. 

“Passing up an immediate profit 
and doing a good turn to a neighbor- 
ing dealer may be the beginning of 
years of friendly and mutually profit- 
able relations. Likewise, one act of 
‘reaching out’ or trying to hog a sit- 
uation may lead to prolonged and 
costly warfare. 

“All the friendliness, all the cour- 
tesy, all the consideration, should not 
be reserved for customers. It pays 
to visit and cultivate your customers 
and prospects, but it pays, possibly 
still better, to cultivate your competi- 
tors. Not only dealers in your town, 
but those in your entire trading area. 
The ill-feeling of a customer or two, 
while not desirable, will not seriously 
harm a dealer, but the ill-will of even 
one competitor may have serious 
consequences. 

“The possibilities for good in com- 
petitor co-operation and friendship 
are so great that one can afford to 
overlook trivial things; can afford to 
swallow some pride; can afford to go 
more than half way; can afford to 
forgive more than once; for in the 
long run the generous spirit will 
profit, through the respect and confi- 
dence of his competitors; by happier 
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and more pleasant business relation- 
ships; usually, in a financial way as 
well. 

“But some effort must be made to 
cultivate these friendly relations, and 
to keep them friendly. Things don’t 
just happen. The law of cause and 
effect operates here as in the physical 
world. 

“Dealer meetings, and personal 
visits between dealers, are the stuff 
out of which profitable co-operation 
is builded. Keep a man in his own 
yard long enough, without dealer 
contacts, hearing only what his cus- 
tomers tell him, and he will event- 
ually get to believe that, outside of 
himself, ethics, truth and all busi- 
ness virtues have ceased to exist.” 





VOICE OF THE READER 


Commenting upon the revised and lib- 
eralized National Housing Act, the pass- 
age and Presidential signing of which is 
momentarily expected, a Utah retailer 
writes us: 


“This new housing program should 
stimulate building. Banks in our city, 
however, are not co-operating, conse- 
quently we can get only small benefit. 
The best results, so far as we have been 
concerned, have been from remodeling. 
While, as a matter of principle, I am 
very much opposed to long-time pay- 
ments, yet from the selfish standpoint, as 
a dealer, I can see how this plan should 
be very beneficial in most communities, 
and am sorry we can not reap much 
benefit from it here. 

“I might add that I am unable to see 
how the theory of steady work with lower 
wages can be worked out, as has been 
advocated, inasmuch as our contractors 
move from one job to another, and have 
no certainty of having steady work to 
give to their men. It just looks to me 
like another wild idea.” 


Letters continue to come in expressing 
approval of the idea recently put forth 
by the American LuMBERMAN, for build- 
ing tenant houses on farms. Here is one 
from F, E. Shane, manager real estate 
department, Union Savings Bank and 
Trust Co., Davenport, Iowa: 


“I am heartily in accord with the idea 
of a second dwelling house on farms of 
sufficient size to require the services of 
a hired man—since a married man is the 
only solution of the present-day farm- 
hand problem, and I believe the idea of 
supplying tenant houses on farms should 
be sold by the lumber dealers’ associa- 
tions through local lumber yard managers 
to the farmers in their communities. Be- 
sides solving the hired-hand problem of 
the farmers, if developed to its fullest 
possibilities, it would be a big help in 
stimulating business, as well as supplying 
labor for many present unemployed men. 

“And in this connection, the matter of 
rehabilitating the present improvements 
on a large percentage of farms through- 
out the country should not be overlooked, 
as a trip through any section of the 
middle West will clearly show that a 
large percentage of farm buildings are 
sadly in need of general repairs and 
paint. This condition exists to a greater 
extent now than it ever has before on 
account of the neglect by financially dis- 
tressed owners during the past ten years.” 
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How Much Forest Will 
Be Required for Our 
Future Needs ? 


N AN INTERESTING article pub- 
| lished. recently in Harper’s magazine, 
David Cushman Coyle discusses the 
country’s natural resources, and shows 
the need for conservation measures, such 
as prevention or alleviation of soil erosion, 
more rapid as well as more comprehen- 
sive reforestation etc. The fact that Mr. 
Coyle is a construction engineer of wide 
experience, and a well known writer upon 
economic topics, lends added weight to 
his views especially as regards building 
and building materials. Rightly he lays 
stress upon the importance of our chief 
renewable source of raw material for con- 
struction—the forests of the country— 
yielding, as he says, lumber for building 
purposes, pulp, chemicals and other by- 
products. We quote Mr. Coyle’s com- 
ment along this line, as follows: 


“Forests have been a problem so 
long that most of us have forgotten 
that Theodore Roosevelt did not 
solve it. But T. R. would be 
shocked if he could come back to- 
day and see how much ground has 
been lost since his time. We are 
still cutting saw timber five times as 
fast as we grow it, and even cord- 
wood twice as fast as it grows. The 
Forest Service has marked on the 
map some 140 million unproductive 
acres that could well be replanted to 
forest. At the present rate, even 
with the help of the CCC, it will be 
about 2200 A. D. before the 140 
million acres are planted. 


“How much forest shall we need 
in the future? No one has any exact 
idea. Here and there you will find 
an expert who is more worried about 
a glut of lumber than about a scarc- 
ity; fearing that, with steel houses 
and concrete bridges and all the new 
competing metals and plastics, lum- 
sa may become a drug on the mar- 

et. 

“The fact is, however, that by 
keeping one’s nose too close to the 
present-day markets one may easily 
overlook the larger influences that 
act over the long term. There are 
dozens of millions of Americans who 
lack the ordinary comforts of life. If 
and when they are supplied with buy- 
ing power there will be markets such 
as the country has not yet imagined. 


“A renewable raw material (trees) 
that can be used for lumber, small 
articles, pulp and chemicals, is as 
near a safe investment for the nation 
as anything is likely to be in this un- 
certain world. We can safely say 
that the 140 million acres for re- 
planting represent only a small frac- 
tion of our real national need.” 
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| What Do You Think About It? 


Busin ESS WILL be good in 1938 for those who “can take it!” Anything worth 
having is worth striving for. No higher compliment can be paid any man than 
the simple statement: “He can take it!” It is not said of the weak and incom- 
petent, but only of the strong and efficient. Take what? Primarily, of course, the 
hard knocks that come to most of us, in business and otherwise. But there also 
are many good things to be taken and used. We should watch for these good 
things, especially the business-building, creative ideas that will help show a profit 
for the year. To get such helpful ideas, and to obtain many other benefits, attend 
your association conventions, and read your trade papers. Keep in step with the 
times. Help along the movement for construction of farm tenant houses, as out- 
lined in recent issues of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Its success means much to 
your business. Make fullest possible use of the new, liberalized FHA terms, to 
get more homes built this year in your community. Let’s all help make 1938 a 
good year! 

















* * &£ * 


A BOTTOMLESS PURSE and a determination to dip into it for extensive con- 
struction form an excellent combination for these days. Therefore most welcome 
is the news that John D. Rockefeller, Jr., is about to erect three more huge build- 
ings in his famed New York “Center,” at a total cost of around $12,000,000, thus 
providing the building trades with an estimated one million man-days of employ- 
ment. Says “Junior” in a public statement: 

“Idle capital means idle labor. I believe that if capital and labor will face the 
future confidently and unafraid, and will move forward together, they will find the 
nation ready and willing to back them.” 

An admirable credo, that ; and worthy of general adoption. 


* * * x 


CLEVER ADVERTISING ideas deserve commendation, so we gladly pin an 
orchid on whoever designed the unique mailing card sent out by the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association to summon its tribesmen to the 35th annual Pow-Wow, 
at Spokane, Feb. 17-19. It’s “Injun stuff,” and a distinct novelty. From behind 
a tepee, grinning “Big Chief Klamath” calls all tribesmen to the Council (“Bring ’um 
own squaws’’), to find “How build ’um many tepees—save Great White Father’s 
scalp!” Also “Heap many hows for gettum much wampum!” “Be a smart Indian” 
and make a “reservation,” it urges. A calendar for February, with the convention 
dates in contrasting color, emphasizes that feature. In passing, we might remark 
that the pre-convention publicity of the associations this year is even better than 
usual. Evidently there is a lot of advertising talent in the offices of the leading 
associations, establishing high standards and setting worthy examples for their 
members in the latter’s individual fields. 
* * *& & 


In SURVEYING THE FIELD of lumber’s achievements and honors during 
the year just ended, let us not overlook the fact that the pinnacle of fame in a 
certain very wide field of American life has been reached, and is still held, by a 
lumber man—or, more explicitly, a man of wood. We refer of course to the 
precociously cynical, super-sophisticated, wooden-headed and wooden-bodied 
Charlie McCarthy, of whom a current review says: “Examine the radio record 
of the year as closely as you will, one figure dims all others—Charlie McCarthy. 
There is the radio ‘man of the year.’ The ascension of the ‘lumber king’ to the 
throne has displaced, as No. 1 public favorite, a radio comedian who had held top 
place for three years.” “Lumber king” may be a rather grandiose designation for 
a wooden dummy, but anyway, it all goes to show that you can’t keep a good 
(wood) man down. 
* * * * 

J OHNNY WON’T GET his new skates just because his old ones are beyond 
the stage of usefulness. Neither will housing needs be satisfied simply because they 
exist. But the Government’s attitude toward a housing program and the current 
publicity, stressing a vast social need, offers the retailer an opportunity to empha- 
size mounting rents, and at the same time stress the opportunities to provide a 
better home at less cost. 

Considering year in and year out changes in building totals—income, costs and 
rents bear more strongly than any other factors. Living costs are lowering as to 
food and clothing—and the individual won’t appreciate the oncoming of a higher 
rent. He will be more favorable to the idea of building. 

It is believed that the building total from this “rent burdened” group, plus gov- 
ernmental spending to change our “economic attitude,” will serve as a necessary 
impetus to place 1938 substantially ahead of 1937 in new construction. What are 
your plans to share in this increase? 
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Joint Meeting Is Planned 
to Spur New Small 
Homes Campaign 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 26.— Officers of 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers Associa- 
tion and the National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association are seeking to arrange a joint 
meeting in Washington in the early spring, in 
connection with the annual meeting of the for- 
mer organization, to give an additional boost to 
the small homes program, which is scheduled to 
go forward on an expanded scale this year. The 
plan is to have the Executive Committee of 
the N. L. M. A. meet here at the same time 
as the retail dealers, and to encourage a large 
attendance. 

No definite date has yet been arranged. That 
will depend somewhat on the progress made by 
the N. L. M. A. in the construction of the 
group of small homes authorized by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee at its recent meeting in New 
Orleans, to be built in Bethesda, Md., a suburb 
of the national capital. It will be remembered 
that the first group of typical small homes, 
which started off the original program, were 
built in Bethesda. Preliminary work has been 
started on the site for the new demonstration 
group, but weather conditions necessarily will 
affect the progress of construction. 

Frank Carnahan, secretary of the retail 
group, is working on plans for an imposing ex- 
hibit featuring small homes, building materials 
and supplies and household equipment to be 
staged here at the same time, with idea of 
starting the ball rolling in a big way. 

Should the new demonstration group of small 
homes built by the N. L. M. A. promise to be 
completed in time the meetings may be callled 
for early May. This would enable all in attend- 
ance to visit the demonstration homes and thus 
obtain a first-hand view of the possibilities and 
potentialities in the small homes field. 





Social Security Rulings on 


Concessions and Leases 


The social security tax collector will make 
no “concession” to “concessionaries.” Where 
the so-called lease gives the owner the right 
to say how the work shall be done, an employer- 
employee relationship exists, and payroll taxes 
apply. Generally speaking, however, conces- 
sion arrangements are effective to free the 
owner from payroll taxes. 

Thus, a concessionaire is held not to be a 
taxable employee where he engages his own 
help, pays their salaries and other operating 
expenses, furnishes necessary equipment and is, 
in general, not subject to direction by the 
owner. 

Other cases where leasing agreements have 
been held to be outside of the reach of payroll 
taxes include: Department store space leased 
for a specified percentage of gross receipts; 
golf professional having the privilege of selling 
lessons and equipment in the “pro shop” of a 
country club; and motorcycle service furnished 
by a general delivery company. 

Persons working for a concessionaire are 
ordinarily his employees and he must maintain 
the necessary records, file the proper returns, 
and pay the taxes. This liability is imposed 
upon him even though his employees are re- 


' quired to comply with the rules and regulations 


of the establishment itself. 

Although called “leases,” some concession or 
renting arrangements have been held to consti- 
tute taxable employment contracts. These in- 
clude: Drivers of taxicabs belonging to a fleet, 
where compensation is computed on the basis 
of fares, less expenses; a porter having the 
privilege of operating a shoe shine stand in a 
barber shop; and a truck owner, renting him- 
self out with the truck, as a unit, to a single 
company for a fixed monthly consideration. 
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RICHARD T. ALLEN 


On a warm, summer day quite a few 
hundred years ago, Archimedes, perform- 
ing his daily ablutions, noted the manner 
in which water flowed over his bath stool, 
and, ever alert to interpret phenomena in 
practical terms, from what he saw evolved 
a method for computing the amount of 
gold in Hiero’s crown. In exultation, he 
cried, “I have found it—Eureka!” 

On a warm summer day last year, an 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative, 
sitting at the wheel of his rapidly moving 
automobile, noted a road sign, and dis- 
covered that he was about to enter an- 
other of the many thousands of small 
towns that dot the countryside from coast 
to coast. He made no outcry of any kind. 

A half mile farther, however, he blinked 





Kitchen of demonstration house 
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REALM of the 
RETAILER 


his eyes and opened them a little wider 
as he viewed at the town’s edge several 
new residences under construction, and 
the name “Allen” on each one. On the 
other side of town, several more houses 
were being built, each bearing the name 
Allen.” Said our representative at this 
point, “Eureka! I have found something.” 

The town is Eureka, IIl., a few miles 
east of Peoria, and its population is about 


Stat 


AS * . ‘ = 


1,500. It’s no great trick to find an insti- 
tution of such obvious prominence as 
“Allen” in a town of 1,500, and shortly 
our representative stopped before the 
lumber and building material yard of 
J. M. Allen. “Allen,” it developed, was 





J. M. Allen and Richard T. Allen, father 
and son, respectively, and they are lum- 
bermen extraordinary. 


Ideals Put Into Practical Service 


Any attempt to describe the Allen plan 
of operating a lumber yard, and the suc- 
cess that attends that plan, would fall 
short of its purpose without some ac- 
quaintance with the Allens as personali- 
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Exterior of demonstration house 
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ties. The method of operating the Allen 
Lumber Yard and selling its service to 
the community, is the result of a social 
and religious philosophy applied to busi- 
ness relationships. It is a business ap- 
proach worthy of the study of churchmen 
of whatever eminence in their calling, be- 
cause it proves the practicability of un- 
adulterated Christian idealism in modern 
American business life, a theme of which 
the clergy too often are guilty of having 
failed to offer proof. 

We met Dick Allen in the lumber yard 
office, and started out with him on his 
afternoon supervisory tour of buildings 
under construction. We went through five 
houses, and were impressed with the 
quality of construction, the. designs, and 
the number of details that Dick can see in 
one glance. On that brief tour we got 
pretty well acquainted with him. His 
voice and manner are mild, his tempera- 
ment calm. He has a predilection for 
speaking good English, faultlessly articu- 
lated. He never deviates from precise but 
graceful, unstudied enunciation, whether 
he is addressing a laborer or a college 
professor, a carpenter-contractor or a 
high churchman. In course of the after- 
noon he spoke to all four types. Withal, 
there is nothing dramatic about him. 
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LOW-COST SHOW HOME REVIVES 
LOCAL MARKET 


Retailer Gets Thrill From Translating Business Idealism 
Into Reality of Big-Value Dwellings and Farm Buildings 


There is a simple candor which at first 
might be mistaken for ingenuousness. 
You soon realize, however, that you are 
dealing with that,rarest of human beings, 
a man with a single personality who has 
nothing to conceal from anyone, and 
therefore, no need to change his style. He 
has the easy assurance of an idealist who 
is busy translating ideals into practical 
reality. 


Grew Up Into Father's Business 


He is a graduate and member of the 
governing board of Eureka College, a 
small denominational school. He is an in- 
terested, active church member who con- 
tributes both time and money, and at the 
same time is fully aware that his church, 
like all others, is a man-made, man-oper- 
ated institution, and therefore not without 
fault and error in its attempt to interpret 
Divine Gospel. He is married, and the 
father of three small daughters. He began 
his married life in a small, unimpressive 
old house, which he purchased out of his 
own earnings, remodeled and enlarged 
over a few years, and finally sold. He 
grew up in the lumber business, working 
in the yard on Saturdays and during va- 
cations, and his present status as full part- 
ner with his father was established only 
after he had earned it and demonstrated 
fitness. 

We gleaned some of this from what we 
were told and shown, but most of it from 
what we were not told. 


Provides Community with Needed Plans 


“About twenty-five years ago,” began 
Dick, “we expanded our lumber yard op- 
erations to include general contracting. 
The company was founded by our family 
in 1873, and when we embraced contract- 
ing we did it not to secure a double profit 
on our materials, but because it seemed 
to be a logical development in the retail 
merchandising of lumber and _ building 
materials. The purpose was to insure the 
company of a continuing market. 

“We draw the plans for nearly all of 
the small homes we build, but not because 
we prefer to. I am a firm believer in the 
services of an architect for the prepara- 
tion of building plans, but in a small 
farming community such as ours, good 
architects are not the easiest men to find. 
We know that our salvation and our duty 
to the community demand a complete 
building service, and since, in order to 
provide such a service, we must draw 
plans, we do it. In addition to designing 





Farm residence of John Johnson, Jr., de- 
signed and constructed by the Allen 
Lumber Yard 


homes, we plan farm buildings of all 
kinds. 

“The depression imperilled our busi- 
ness as it did most others, and for several 
years we did practically no building. 
Finally, in 1935, we decided that the time 
had come for someone to assume leader- 





Mr & Mrs. John Johnson, Jr., with small 

model of house made of cardboard by 

Mr. Johnson before plans were begun by 
the Allen Lumber Yard 





ship in the move to revive interest in 
building, and we planned and built a 
demonstration home. I can say truthfully 
that we did not consider whether the 
house would sell or not. We felt that it 
was up to us to risk our money for the 
sake of a community we have served for 
over sixty years. We designed the house 
for demonstration purposes in a full sense. 
Our aim was to demonstrate comfortable, 
low-cost housing in which as many mod- 
ern materials could be seen as would be 
consistent with harmony and good taste.” 


Demonstration Home Draws Public 


Construction of the house, shown in an 
accompanying illustration, is Johns-Man- 
ville triple insulation. A different type of 
flooring was used in each room, and the 
living room, with a vaulted ceiling, was 
finished with knotty pine to demonstrate 
the natural beauty of wood. 

“We believe in newspaper and direct- 
mail advertising,” continued Dick, “and 
the demonstration house gave us some- 
thing to feature in both for several weeks. 
Through these media we popularized the 
idea that the Allen Lumber Yard was the 














home planning and building center of the 
community. We sold the house before the 
demonstration period was over, and we 
stimulated so much interest that home 
building really revived. 


“This year, more homes and several 
nice remodeling projects have been de- 
veloped. Recently, we prepared a 24-page 
book containing illustrations of many of 
the buildings on which we have rendered 
complete service.” 

Glancing over the book, we noted vari- 
ety in the illustrations. They include in- 
teriors and exteriors of homes, poultry 
houses, general purpose farm barns, gaso- 
line filling stations, industrial and institu- 
tional buildings. The two middle pages 
are devoted to pictures of members of 
the Allen organization, contractors and 
tradesmen. A full page is devoted to a 
brief history of and the method of oper- 
ating the Eureka Building & Loan Asso- 
ciation. Assets of the association are given 
as $135,000, and in the 42-year life of 
the organization, dividends have never 
fallen below three percent. 

“T think we do pretty well in our busi- 


ness, because we believe so thoroughly in 
the values we give, and because we get 
an inspirational thrill out of every home 
we construct. There is an indescribable 
satisfaction in providing comfortable, 
modern housing for people, and in addi- 
tion, knowing that every house we build 
makes our town a better place to live in.” 


Father and Son in Business Partnership 


Arriving at the office after our tour, we 
found J. M. Allen, and between him and 
Dick a relationship which is rare. When 
we had acknowledged an introduction to 
Mr. Allen, Dick paid him an impersonal 
tribute that no business associate could 
pay without fear of laying himself open 
to a charge of currying favor. It was ob- 
vious from the brief passage of remarks 
that followed that both father and son, 
strictly aside from any consideration of 
such close blood relationship, had been 
able to appraise each other as each would 
appraise any other man. Very often, when 
the son joins the business his develop- 
ment is arrested and his ingenuity stifled 
under childhood habits of obedience 
which the father either does not or can 
not dispel. Nothing like that exists in the 
Allen partnership. Father and son are 
two business men, the younger duly ap- 
preciative of the training and guidance he 
has received, the older equally thankful 
for the assistance he is getting. To say 
that Mr. Allen is a particularly success- 
ful father would be incomplete without 
saying at the same time that Dick is a 
particularly gratifying son. 


New Church Is Architectural Gem 


As evening came on, the talk turned 
from buildings to social, political and 
economic trends, and the importance of 
education in the national picture. Mr. 
Allen, it developed, is also a graduate of 
Eureka College and a member of the 
governing board. It takes only short ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Allen to discover 
where Dick gets his pride in achievement, 
and his desire to create things of value 
and of spiritual and physical beauty. 
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Chicken house de- 

signed and built by 

Allen Lumber Yard 

for Sara |. Sommer 
farm 





When the discussion finally turned to 
wood and its beauty, as it must inevitably 
turn when either of the Allens is about, 
Mr. Allen suggested modestly that we 
might be interested in viewing the Eureka 
Christian Church, built only recently. The 
church, founded in 1832, is closely iden- 
tified with Eureka College. Externally, 
the church is an architectural gem, as 
beautiful a religious edifice short of 
cathedral proportions as will be found 
anywhere in America. 


Wood Beautifully Used in Interior 


The narthex is finished in solid, pol- 
ished black walnut, and the floor, like all 
others in the building, is composition tile 
in dull tones. The recreation room, with 
a full-size stage and athletic facilities, and 
the kitchen are complete and modern in 
every respect. There is a spotless cleanli- 
ness about the whole building, including 
the numerous church schoolrooms. The 
rare treat, however, and the one which 
we heartily recommend that every lum- 
berman place somewhere on his agenda 
for sometime in the future, is the nave. 
Here again is architecture at its best, but 
as the gaze sweeps from the vaulted roof 
downward, it rests in unbelief on the 
pews. Solid, polished black walnut pews 





General purpose barn designed and built 
by Allen Lumber Yard for Oliver Yoder 
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of a soft lustrous beauty beyond descrip- 
tion, the grain artistically enhanced be- 
neath the finish. It seemed utterly impos- 
sible that we should stumble on such a 
sight as this; that the church has not be- 
come nationally famous for its pews 
alone. 


Old Black Walnut Finely Fabricated 


“This is an old black walnut country,” 
said Mr. Allen. “Of course, most of it is 
gone now, but a few old houses made of 
walnut are still standing. We scouted the 
countryside until we had located enough 
to make the pews, then we sent the tim- 
bers and logs, all of them aged through 
many years, to the furniture factory for 
fabrication. I never tire of looking at 
them, this one in particular.” 

With that, he indicated a front pew 
where the grain had been matched to a 
geometrical figure. We ventured the sug- 
gestion that it is possible that no other 
such exhibition of black walnut at its best 
is extant anywhere in the country, and 
are certain no finer one exists. We left 
the Allens, wondering whether little 
Eureka College, something in the atmos- 
phere, or some peculiar strain in the in- 
habitants had produced the idealism 
which the Allens so well reflect in their 
approach to every phase of the business 
of living; or whether perhaps the Allens 
might not be the fount of something 
closer to a perfect inspirational philoso- 
phy of life than we had ever touched the 
rim of, and were giving to Eureka an in- 
tangible and priceless example of good 
living. 





Expects February-March 
Pick-Up 

RayMonp, WASH., Jan. 22.—The business re- 
cession throughout the nation is blamed for 
present curtailment of operations in plants of 
the Willapa Harbor Lumber Mills here, accord- 
ing to a message to the company’s 1,300 em- 
ployees recently from J. W. Lewis, general 
manager. 

Discussing the future outlook, he said, “There 
are a few indications that construction may 
pick up. The Administration is putting its power 
behind the new housing bill, and we can rea- 
sonably expect a national drive to restore con- 
fidence.”: This, he argued, might stimulate pri- 
vate and contract building and repair of homes 
and apartment houses. 

“We do not expect any quick recovery, but 
we are hopeful that demand will pick up by 
February or March, and we hope to see a pro- 
ae ; eo by June for low-cost houses,” 

é said. 
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[Continued from Front Page] 

collections than if no notation was made of his verbal promise.” 

If a person who is definitely known as a poor credit risk 
wants to buy a bill of goods on time, he is asked to wait and 
make the purchase when he has the money. It was said that 
this advice has not caused hard feelings nor the loss of business 
during the fifty years. There have been many times when cash 
was produced upon the declining of a credit account. 

Statements are mailed out every thirty days to those on the 
account books, whose payments are a little slow. It was inter- 
esting to the writer to learn that on Jan. 1 the company had 
seventy-four accounts owed for a total sum receivable of $2,937. 
Twenty-six of the obligations, amounting to $1,789.80, had been 
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has not lost business, or its owner his friends by proceeding in 
this way. Customers coming to the yard understand that cash 
is desired at the time of the sale, if possible. This is borne out 
when it is noted that out of sales totaling over $40,000 in 1937, 
only 8 percent of the amount was credit business. 

“By running the business in this way,’’ the retailer said, “we 
believe our trade is really glad. It is embarrassing to a mer- 
chant and customers alike to meet several times a week, as is 
unavoidable in a small community, when the latter is continually 
receiving notification of his indebtedness. No matter how much 
he may need some lumber, paint, builders hardware, or other 
articles, he will hesitate to come to the yard because of his 
account. We believe that in practically every instance a cus- 








For best letters, from retail lumber and build- 
ing material dealers, telling of successful expe- 
rience in extending credit to customers, avoiding 
bad risks, collecting overdue accounts, or any 
kindred topic, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


will award fifteen cash prizes, as listed below: 


HERES CASH FOR YOU! 


A Prize Contest Open to Every Lumber and Building 
Material Retailer -- Fifteen Cash Prizes Are Offered 


Contest is open to principals and employees 
(such as credit managers, bookkeepers, collec- 
tors) of retail lumber firms—provided the em- 
ployee was solely or chiefly responsible for the 
origin, adoption or operation of the credit or 
collection plan which his letter describes. 





First Prize. 
Second Prize . 
Third Prize . 
Fourth Prize 
Fifth Prize. 





And ten additional prizes of $2.00 
each for the ten next best letters 


$25.00 
15.00 
10.00 
7.50 
5.00 








We want facts as to plans and methods that 
have brought you good results in handling your 
credits and collections. 

While letters should not run less than 300 or 
more than 1,500 words (approximately), merit 
alone (not brevity nor length) will decide. 








The editors of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN shall be the sole judges. Contest closes 
April 1, 1938. 

Address all letters to: Contest Editor, AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago. 














settled in full up to Jan. 18. Fourteen out of the seventy-four 
credit customers had been sent statements, with the majority 
of the remainder those who had promised to pay at the end of 
ten or fifteen days from the time of purchase. It may be added 
that most of the 60 percent in accounts paid during the first half 
of the month were by customers who were not billed, but had 
settled a debt that they had agreed to pay by a certain date. 

As would be expected, Mr. Flaig is personally acquainted 
With most of his customers as a dealer can be in a small town. 
He knows the capabilities to pay a bill of nearly everyone in his 
trade territory which comprises a radius of eight miles. All of 
this information enables him to be careful to whom he gives 
credit at the time of sale. His methods are not “hard-boiled” 
in this matter, but merely business-like firmness. The company 


tomer is glad that we ask cash at the time of sale, or within a 
short time for in many cases it keeps him from over-buying. 
We don’t take promissory notes, and have no need for lawyers 
to wage suits over accounts,” Mr. Flaig continued. 

In summing up the reasons for the J. A. Flaig Lumber Com- 
pany’s low credit losses, one sees that they are due to: 


1. Avoidance of poor accounts. 


2. Securing a quite definite date as to when a credit account 
will be paid, and noting it on the customer’s sales slip. 


3. Sending of statements regularly every thirty days. 
4. Knowing ability of most customers to pay their debts. 


5. Not allowing some people to over-buy their needs. 
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Adapt Sales Talk to Different Types of Prospects 


A size 36 suit won't fit a 300-pound 
man, a square peg won't go into a round 
hole, a five-gallon can won't hold ten 
gallons of water, nor will the same sales 
talk fit all types of prospects. Making 
the sales talk fit the prospect is a requi- 
site of ‘successful salesmanship. 

The salesman who classifies prospects 
according to their characteristic reac- 
tions to specific sales treatment, has an 
advantage over the salesman who passes 
out the same sales talk to all. 

This analysis offers methods for get- 
ting maximum sales results with the 
five different types of prospects most 
frequently encountered. 

I: The “Yes Man.” This type of pros- 
pect is very courteous, agrees with every- 
thing you say but, strangely enough, is 
often hardest to sell. Because he doesn’t 
contradict you, and because he listens re- 
spectfully, doesn’t mean that he agrees 
with you. Many salesmen break their 


hearts on this type because they think 
the sale is in the book, and then for no 
reason they can see, have to leave with- 
out it. Because of natural politeness or 
a tendency to agree with other people, 
the “Yes Man” often will not state his 
real objections. It is hard to tell what 
really is in his mind. He will “yes” you 
until you think the sale is in the kit, then 
hedge, and in almost every case, switch 
to personal reminiscence, entirely ignor- 
ing the salesman’s proposition. Don’t haul 
the “Yes Man” up short. It will dis- 
concert him so much that the sale will 
go ga-ga right there. Angle for the sale 
as for trout, watching for opportunities 
to cast appeals here and there into his 
irrelevant stream of chatter and reel the 
“Yes Man” in with your line. In talk- 
ing about himself, and his connections, 
the “Yes Man” often discloses facts that 
show a real need for your product or 
that can be jockeyed into a position bene- 











i low Doaleers 


This attractive sign, mounted on wood posts, and securely braced against 
wind, stands near the roadside on U. S. Route 12, several miles outside 
Lake Geneva, Wis. Signs of this type are increasingly popular with lumber 
dealers who want to remind farmers driving into town that their building 





material, fencing, barn equipment and other needs can be taken care of 
at the lumber yard. The Taggart Lumber Co. recently completed a new 
shed and display and office building, and makes this bid for business not 
only to farmers but to residents of Chicago and northern Illinois who own 
summer homes near the famous Wisconsin resort standing at the edge of 
the lake with which it shares its name. 








ficial to your proposition. Frequently, 
the “Yes Man,” if you let him talk long 
enough, gives valuable leads of this kind 
to a salesman, information that would 
not be forthcoming if the salesman tried 
to keep him strictly within the confines 
of the proposition discussed. 

2: The “Know-it-all”’ You can’t tell 
him anything about anything. He knows 
everything about everything. The surest 
way to antagonize him is to show him 
he’s wrong. With this type the sales- 
man should be the “Yes Man.” Try to 
sell him on your proposition through ap- 
peals which in no way conflict with his 
pet ideas. Often the “know-it-all” knows 
nothing about a product, but pretends he 
does to raise a protective barrier against 
the appeals of the salesman. 

Vanity being his dominant trait the 
best way to sell the “know-it-all” is to 
play up to him. He delights in airing 
his knowledge and opinions. Let him 
have the rostrum. While he is talking 
he is feeding his vanity and making the 
going easier for the salesman. One requi- 
site of good salesmanship is to have the 
faculty for making prospects talk. The 
idea that the salesman should do all the 
talking is erroneous. Salesmen who do 
all the talking, never know what their 
prospects are thinking about, and what 
selling appeals will click best with them. 
A salesman can talk himself out of a 
sale as well as into it. The “know-it-all” 
likes an appreciative audience, likes to 
have his views endorsed. By fanning 
this egotism, you establish cordial rela- 
tions, then it is comparatively easy to sell 
him. 

Flattery is half the battle with the 
“know-it-all,” not with speech directly 
complimentary, but the more subtle ac- 
quiescence to his views. Many strong- 
minded salesmen, running true to form, 
try to force their opinions on the “know- 
it-all,”” even when these opinions do not 
necessarily affect the sale. They usually 
lose out, regardless of how much juice 
they put on the ball. Let the “know-it- 
all” have his way with non-essentials. 


Stand ground on the essential features of ° 


your proposition. 

3: Groucho. Switch out of your sell- 
ing role at the start and “groucho” will 
soften up. First, make him friendly. 
Take him off his guard with entire elimi- 
nation of sales pressure. Opening your 
bag of selling tricks too soon makes 
“groucho” fume. The main thing to re- 
member with a “groucho” is that his dour 
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attitude is usually a defense because he 
subconsciously realizes he is easy to sell. 
Once under his skin, by submerging your 
sales mission temporarily, “groucho” is 
often the easiest of all prospects to handle. 

4: The Wooden Indian. Difficult to 
fathom. The salesman does all the talk- 
ing, the “wooden Indian” all the listen- 
ing. Can’t tell whether he is impressed 
or disgusted. This type hears all, sees 
all. What he lacks in talkativeness, he 
makes up in mental alertness. Don’t 
run all through a sales talk and then try 
to close the “wooden Indian.” Send up 
trial balloons occasionally. Try to get 
the “wooden Indian” to comment defi- 
nitely by asking him something point- 
blank about the product that will demand 
a reply one way or the other. In some 
cases, salesmen have found it effective 
to do something indicating that they con- 
sider the sale closed, such as taking out 
the order book and asking for shipping 
instructions. This gets a whoop out of 
the “wooden Indian,” one way or the 
other, and the subsequent comments at 
least disclose the direction toward which 
he leans, so that the salesman is better 
able to gauge his selling appeals from 
then on. Often the “wooden Indian’s” 
actions, such as repeated handling or 
marked attention to a product, betray his 
leanings. If he won't talk, watch his 
actions. 

5: The Doubting Thomas. Suspicious 
prospect. Whatever it is, he’s against it. 
If he tells you your proposition is rotten, 
don’t take it to heart because that’s his 
stock opinion about everything. He’s out 
of step with humanity. Antagonism is 
his fetish. He needs a bath in the milk 
of human kindness. Smiles go far with 
this type. Don’t let him rile you. He’s 
another type you must agree with to find 
a common ground, then build your propo- 
sition into his make-up from that point. 

A salesman must be a good shock-ab- 
sorber. When you can take it with a 
smile, you can master almost any sales 
situation, even though you may not al- 
ways sell. The “doubting Thomas” is 
a tough nut to crack but somebody gets 
to his kernel for business. Sore at him- 
self and the universe, he can’t be driven, 
but with proper handling, he will often 
follow. You can’t sell the “doubting 
Thomas” while his mind is loaded with 
spleen. You have a chance to sell him 
if you tap his vinegar, thereby winning 
his confidence. 

Often a strong salesman with a propo- 
sition made to order for a prospect, fails 
to sell and wonders why. He antago- 
nized the fundamental characteristics in 
the prospect’s ego or failed to adjust his 
sales talk to them. Tailor your sales talk 
to fit the prospect. 





Customers buy from sales people they 
like. One would not buy a dollar’s worth 
of lumber from a “crab” if he offered it to 
him for 39 cents. The sales person who 
is agreeable; considerate and sincere, will 
attract customers and increase sales. 
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Dealer Sells 68,000 Square Feet 
of Beech for Armory Floor 


AvsBAny, N. Y., Jan. 24.—Approxi- 
mately 68,000 square feet of first grade 
beech flooring of two and one-quarter 
inch width was sold by John Kurtz, Jr., 
local retail lumber dealer, for a new floor 
in the drill shed of the Tenth Infantry 
Armory. The job, which isa WPA 
project, was completed last month. 
Twenty-eight carpenters, a few of whom 
are shown at work in the accompanying 
picture, were employed during the laying 
of the drill shed floor. 

Lester W. Herzog, upstate WPA direc- 
tor, said that renovations now under way 
at the armory will involve an expenditure 


2\ 


took a picture of the house before it was 
torn down, and photos of several of the 
materials used in construction, as they 
were salvaged. We worked this into a 
newspaper story, and urged people to go 
to see the lumber (long leaf pine) and 
note for themselves the enduring quali- 
ties of this timber. It gave us fine pub- 
licity, and inspired public confidence in 
lumber as a building material.” 





Complete Nail Stock Is Profit 
Item, Customer Lure 


Carrying a complete line of nails may 
on first consideration appear to be poor 
business, since many sizes move very 
slowly.. D. H. Hagan, manager of the 





Some of the carpenters who worked on the job of laying the new beech floor in the 
Tenth Armory at Albany, N. Y., are seen here at wan in the huge building. An idea 


of the size of the 


of about $53,000 just for labor. The 
project in addition calls for roof repairs, 
installation of steel ceilings, reconstruc- 
tion of rifle and machine gun ranges, re- 
modeling of officers’ and men’s quarters, 
and other improvements. 


Old House Good Ad for En- 


during Qualities of Lumber 


“The tearing down of old buildings 
gives ample proof of the enduring power 
of lumber as a building material,” said T. 
S. Pittman, manager of the Shreveport 
Long Leaf Lumber Co., Shreveport, La. 
“Recently there was razed an old resi- 
dence built during the Civil War. Work- 
men in tearing it down found some very 
interesting features of construction. All 
of the sills were of hand hewn logs, and 
old style lumber was used throughout. 
Nearly all of it was in first class condi- 
tion, having been sawn from virgin pine. 





No nails were used in the heavy timbers _ 


in the foundation, all pieces being placed 
together by mortise and tenon, and 
wooden pegs. This plan was also used 
in the joist work. Wooden lathing, hand- 
riven, was used. All nails were the old 
type cut nail that passed out of use more 
than half a century ago with the inven- 
tion of wire nails. Much of the lumber 
was salvaged—hbeing as good as new. We 


job can be realized 


J. C. Simpson Lumber Co., Atkinson, II1., 
maintains, however, that poor business 
consists of carrying only the more pop- 
ular, fast-moving sizes, and that the small 
capital investment in a keg of each of the 
slower moving sizes is more than justi- 


fiable. 


“Practically every order of lumber calls 
for nails of some kind,” said Mr. Hagan, 
“and it is our aim to provide those nails. 
Selling nails with a lumber order involves 
little or no expense or effort, and just 
adds that much more profit to a sale. You 
can’t carry only the more popular sizes, 
though, and do much of a business. Our 
nail business is big, considering the size 
of the district we serve. We sell from 150 
to 200 kegs a year, and the reason we do 
is that we have practically every kind and 
size of nail that anyoné is likely to want. 
Farmers throughout the district know 
that their needs can be supplied here, and 
we have become recognized headquarters 
for nails. Our stock includes 50 sizes and 
kinds, 28 of the faster moving ones in 
bins, and the other 22 in kegs which we 
can get at easily. Very seldom does an 
order of lumber leave here without an 
order of nails to go with it. Aside from 
this, our cash sales on nails, alone, bulk 
pretty large.” 


With such a large stock, including 
many sizes in the slow moving class, the 
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question naturally arises as to the advis- 
ability of tying up capital in merchandise, 
a keg of which may not move in less than 
two years. Mr. Hagan says that you can 
not consider capital thus tied up as un- 
productive. At least a part of it should 
be charged to advertising or sales promo- 
tion, since the sole reason for carrying the 
slow moving items as a regular part of 
the stock is to attract farmers in search 
of odd sizes and kinds, and then to sell 
them other merchandise as well. The 
small capital investment is more than jus- 
tified by the returns in increased sales of 
popular sizes. Aside from the immediate 
and satisfactory profit from nails, they 
constitute another magnet to attract 
people to the yard, and these very often 
become regular lumber and material cus- 
tomers. 





Western Dealers Add New 
Lines of Goods to Their 
Stocks 


Las Vecas, NeEv., Jan. 24.—The 
Frank Beam Lumber Co., here, has ex- 
panded its business by adding to its 
already widely diversified stocks of build- 
ing materials a complete line of plumbing 
supplies. 

“Our business is constantly increas- 
ing,” said Frank Beam, manager of the 
company, “and we are just trying to keep 
up with the increasing demand upon our 
services. With the addition of our line 
of plumbing supplies, including every- 
thing necessary to complete a job, we are 
able to compete with any local or mail 
order house in the matter of prices and 
service.” 

Mr. Beam added that his firm had 
during the past year enjoyed the best 
business since 1931. 





ELsinore, CALir., Jan. 24.—Having 
recently completed remodeling, repainting 
and otherwise improving a storeroom 
formerly occupied by a dry goods dealer, 
the Dill Lumber Co., here, has stocked 
it with electric, gas and oil household 
appliances, also clay products and special 
furniture. 





Record Shipment of Coal 
Briquets to Michigan 
Dealers 


CINCINNATI, Onto, Jan. 24.—For the 
first time in the history of the coal busi- 
ness a solid train of 100 railroad cars 
carrying approximately five thousand 
tons of coal briquets traveled from Glen 
Rogers, W. Va., to Toledo, Ohio, for 
ultimate distribution to dealers in Michi- 
gan cities. The cars were loaded at the 
Glen Rogers mine of Old Ben Coal Cor- 
poration, which has been manufacturing 
briquets from pulverized coal for the past 
six years. This shipment of 100 railroad 
carloads of briquets represents more than 
enough fuel to supply 700 families with 
coal for a year. 
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Helping the Householder to 
Order Wallpaper 


“Very few people have more than a 
vague idea of how many rolls of wall- 
paper, border and ceiling it will take to 
paper any given room or suite,” said H. 
Ashford, manager of the Twin City Lum- 
ber Co., Monroe, La. “Of course they 
can get a paper hanger to estimate for 
them, but in the country, and in many 
houses in the city, the householders ap- 
ply the paper themselves, and in such 
cases they must do their own figuring. To 
meet this requirement we have compiled 
a little table showing the number of rolls 
and yards of border required for all 
rooms of standard size from 10x12 to 





TABLE 


Showing number of single rolls of paper 
(8 yds) required for the following sized 
rooms both for wall and ceiling, also 
the number of yards of border. 


ze 0 . 





Room {He of ° P 
6, 9 {10 {11 {12  ¥ds.}&.Rolle 


10x12) aR 13R,14R} 15 | 4 
7 |8 j10 jan jxz jis} 14] 4 

9 j10}12 [13 j24 }16 | 16] 5 

10 11/23 }14 }16 |17 | 18] 6 

7 


12x16) 1) Hi2/14 {15 }17 |18 # 19 


14x16 
12 15 }16 | 18 {19 21 


4x18 


13 /15)16 |17 | 19 | 20 22 | 8 


16x18) isligliz jus | 20/21 | 24] 9 


18x18) ye lizlig |e. }22 123} 24 |10 


NOTE:--Allowance has been made for match- 
ing, etc. Deduct one single roll of 
sidewall for every two ordinary sized 
doors or windows or for every 48 square 
feet of opening. 





TWIN CITY PAINT & WALL PAPER, INC. 
Wall Paper-Glass-Brus es 
Distributors of H.B.Davie 

P.‘nts and Varnishes 
. Phone 562 


109 N. Grand St. Monroe, Louisiana 











16x20, with ceilings from 7 to 12 feet 
high, as well as the number of rolls re- 
quired for ceiling. This we have had 
printed on a small card, together with our 
name, address and telephone number— 
and twice a year, just before the spring 
and fall renovation seasons start, we mail 
copies of this card to all of our patrons, 
as well as to a long list of new prospects. 
Most of the recipients tack it up on the 
wall, or put it in some safe place for con- 
venient reference. As it bears our name 
very prominently, the majority of people 
who make use of this card in estimating 
their needs quite naturally come to us to 
supply them. The cost of sending out 





ARE YOU A 
GOOD COLLECTOR? 


See Contest announcement on page 19 
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this card is low, and it is a results getter 
every time.” 

The wall paper department is located 
on the mezzanine of the salesroom, out 
of the way of office traffic, so that cus- 
tomers in search of new wall paper can 
concentrate their attention on the papers 
which are being displayed by the sales- 
man. 

“The lumber firm that furnishes only 
lumber for the new home,” continued Mr. 
Ashford, “‘is losing much extra profit that 
could just as well be his. The man who 
is figuring on financing a house would 
really prefer to make payment to one firm 
only. We meet this desire by stocking 
paint, wallpaper, glass and other finish- 
ing materials. Our down town office 
stresses paint, paper, glass, and builder’s 
hardware more than it does lumber. 
Where one man builds a house, a dozen 
require painting and papering to be done. 
By offering him a convenient place to sup- 
ply his needs for house renovation we 
gain his confidence, and learn whether he 
is contemplating any outside improve- 
ments. If so, we are prepared to quote 
him prices for a porch, sun room, garage, 
insulation for basement or attic, and paint 
to complete any of these jobs. Conven- 
iently placed on tables in the paint and 
wallpaper, as well as builder’s hardware 
section, of our downtown salesroom, are 
little booklets relating to buildings of all 
kinds, from dog houses to complete mod- 
ern cottages. All of these pamphlets bear 
our imprint, and by placing these where 
the customer can select those in which he 
is interested, we find we get far better 
results than by blindly mailing them to 
hundreds of people who are not inter- 
ested, as is often done.” 





Keep an Eye Peeled 


Out in California a man described as 
rather tall, red-headed and about 40 
years old, has been “pulling some fast 
ones” on dealers in that territory, accord- 
ing to reports reaching this office. He is 
said to show a driver’s license from Min- 
nesota, and to have been wearing an 
American Legion button. If anyone an- 
swering this description should happen to 
show up at your yard and want some- 
thing, watch your step! Out West he 
gave the name of Burgess; but, of course, 
it might be something else the next time. 





Plan Now for Early Spring Sales 


of Window Screens 


When winter winds blow they bring a 
reminder to alert dealers to be thinking 
about plans for merchandising stock items 
that are in demand in spring and summer. 
That is why E. H. Ferrall, manager of 
the Adams Street Lumber Co., Tiffin, 
Ohio, has lately been urging his custom- 
ers to place their orders now, or at least 
to place them early, for window screens. 
He points out the saving in money by 
having windows measured now for 
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screens, to be made in the company’s shop 
while work is less rushing than it will be 
later. Thus they will be ready for deliv- 
ery and installation early in the spring, 
getting the jump on the flies and mosqui- 
toes which always begin to show up 
weeks before they are expected. 

So, Mr. Dealer, when the cold winds 
blow hardest, during the next month or 
two, remember that the peak of winter 
means that spring is not far behind. Plan 
your screen advertising, as well as your 
showroom and window displays of those 
goods, and get them into action by March 
anyway, if not the latter part of next 
month. 


Amermcanfiumberman 
A-| Selling Points for the 
Lumber Merchant 


When the customer’s mind wanders 
off into a maze of indecision the result is 
more likely to be a desire to “think it 
over,” and thus the sale is lost. Help 
the customer decide. Don’t feel discour- 
aged when he treads the path of indeci- 
sion and a sale seems lost. That is the 
time to work the hardest to close the sale. 

* * x 


No calling on earth calls for a deeper 
study of human nature than salesman- 
ship. You must study your customer as 
one of the class to which he or she be- 
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longs, and also as an individual in that 
class. All the traits and characteristics of 
the human race can be used to help you 
sell. The quicker you learn them the more 
lumber and building materials you will 
sell. 

ce @ 

The best lumber dealer is the one who 
is a human dynamo of energy and who 
goes after business as if he wanted it. 
He walks and he talks as if he had a real 
destination in view. He is a quick and 
rapid thinker. He is always on his toes. 
The minute you get lazy or indifferent to 
your business, watch out. The boogey 
man will get you. 





How a Modern 
Sales Room 


Was Created 


When Mr. A. H. Wilbur, manager of 
the Taunton Lumber Co., Brockton, 
Mass., decided to remodel the company’s 
display and office building, he carefully 
considered the lines the company was 





View of Taunton Lumber Co. before of- 
fice and display room were remodeled. 
Note complete absence of display windows 





carrying, and what new ones they might 
add profitably before making any plans. 
Lines were already fairly well rounded, 
but Mr. Wilbur decided that not enough 
attention was being given to the retail 
sale of builders’ hardware. It was de- 
cided, therefore, to provide adequate space 
for a retail hardware department, and 
when the alterations were made, to em- 
ploy a skilled hardware salesman. A man 
with .34 years of experience in hardware 
sales, many of those years spent as an 
executive with leading local concerns, was 
employed. 

That a thoroughly modern sales room 
was created at comparatively little ex- 


—e 





pense is proved by an examination of the 
photographs presented herewith, one 
showing the original building, and the 
other, the remodeled version. Of par- 
ticular note are the several large display 
windows, each one used to show some 
particular class of items, and the en- 
semble of displays giving the impression 
that the company can supply any building 
need. Note the window filled with pails 
being advertised as a leader at the time 
the photograph was taken. In the win- 
dows at the right, paint and ladders are 
shown, and the nail bins and scales for 
weighing them are in plain sight of pas- 
sers-by. 





Mr. Wilbur- has been manager of the 
company since 1910, and in that time the 
business has developed greatly, and at the 
same time, maintained a reputation for 
fairness to employees and public that was 
established when the company was or- 
ganized as Andrew F. Leatherbee & Co. 
in 1887. Under Mr. Wilbur’s leadership 
the company has expanded its properties 
from one or two minor buildings to the 
present sales and office space, and a 
number of large, modern warehouses 
containing every building material needed 
to construct a house. Development of 
lumber sheds and yard space has kept 
abreast of the general expansion. 

Mr. Wilbur’s great interest and activ- 
ity in the civic, social, fraternal, financial 
and sports life of the city has been re- 
sponsible at least in some measure for the 
success of the company. For years he has 
arranged and promoted sports of all 
kinds which have developed many ath- 
letes. Amateur athletic teams of the best 
local talent are sponsored and equipped 
by the Taunton Lumber Co., and com- 
pete in baseball, football, hockey and 
basketball. There is practically no 
worth while civic undertaking with which 
Mr. Wilbur is not associated prominently. 
In addition, he is a bank director and a 
member of several lodges. 





View of same building after remodeling. 
Note attention which was given to pro- 
vision of adequate display windows 
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The Wandering Editor, Homeward Bound, Finds-- 


Arizona, New Mexico Producing Fine 
Ponderosa With Increased Efficiency 
-- Mills Expectant of Market Up-Turn 


The long trek to the extreme west 
coast of the United States and back has 
almost ended, and by the time this is in 
print the wandering editor hopes to be 
back at his desk in Chicago, and once 
more facing the task of serving up an 
acceptable menu of merchandising ideas, 
building news and statistics to readers of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN all over the 
country, a task that has been so well done 
during his absence that he may perforce 
have to take to the road again very soon. 
Through Arizona and New Mexico the 
weather clerk has been considerate and, 
instead of the ice and heavy snowdrifts 
that were encountered out there a year 
ago, there have been blue skies and bright 
sunshine, snow having been encountered 
only once, and that at a high elevation 
in Arizona, while visiting one of the im- 
portant lumbering operations of that 
State. We now are back in the “show 
me” State, reaching Kansas City in time 
to attend the opening session of the fif- 
tieth annual convention of the great 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
an organization that during the past half 
century has had a leading part in devel- 
oping retail lumber and building material 
merchandising, and which always has 
been in the forefront of every endeavor 
to make it a better and a more profitable 
business, and at the same time increase 
the service of its members and the indus- 
try generally to the public. Fifty years 
is a long period of time in the lives of 
human beings and in that time Nature 
takes its toll, but this alert, alive and very 
much worth while association is becom- 
ing more active as the years go by, and 
under the expert guidance of its capable 
secretary and other executives is making 
itself more useful and more effective all 
the time. 


ARIZONA-NEW MEXICO PRODUCE 
FINE LUMBER FROM GOOD TIMBER 


During the past fortnight this writer’s 
contacts have been principally with pro- 
ducers of Ponderosa pine, a wood which, 
as a result of its innate merits and of in- 
telligent promotion, is steadily gaining in 
popularity both among distributors and 
users—and if one has the idea that Ari- 
zona and New Mexico do not grow fine 
timber and produce good lumber he 
should take time out sufficient to visit 
some of the mills in those States and see 
for himself the product they are turning 


out. It really would be an eye opener. 
Western pine, the market for which has 
been more stable for the past several 
years than that for almost any other 
wood, finally was forced to succumb to 
the blight that fell upon the country gen- 
erally, and upon the lumber industry par- 
ticularly, during the last quarter of 1937, 
and prices took a sharp decline as demand 
almost ceased. Within the past fortnight, 
however, the picture has begun to change 
and to assume a brighter hue. Numerous 
reports have been heard during that time 
of increasing demand reflected in enlarged 
order files and, while as yet there has 
been no marked improvement in prices, 
the market has tightened up and it will 
be a question of only a short time until 
values begin to advance. 


MILL BUYS LUMBER FOR RESALE 
AT LESS THAN COST 


One large manufacturer said that, be- 
ing unwilling to sacrifice his product at 
bargain sale prices, he closed his plant on 
Dec. 1 and withdrew from the market. 
With an inventory of twenty million feet 
he is prepared to give prompt service to 
his trade when the market gets back once 
more to a reasonable position, and he will 
have the satisfaction of knowing that dur- 
ing these months in which his plant lies 
idle he has not sacrificed his timber re- 
sources by cutting his trees at a loss. It 
is interesting to note also that while his 
mill has been idle and he has been hold- 
ing his stock for better prices, he has 
supplied an important trade with lumber 
purchased from other mills at a price less 
than it would cost him to produce it. 
That is just one of the vagaries of this 
wholly amazing lumber business. Prob- 
ably there is no other commodity than 
lumber where costs of production and dis- 
tribution have as little to do with deter- 
mining the price at which it is sold. 


MECHANICAL IMPROVEMENTS 
BRING COST REDUCTION 


And speaking of production costs, it is 
interesting to note the mechanical im- 
provements being made in many mills 
that are resulting in a greatly reduced la- 
bor cost. One superintendent who has 
been wrestling with ‘this problem of 
bringing his plant up to date and meeting 
the demands of owners for reduced costs, 
pointed with considerable satisfaction to 
one piece of equipment that has replaced 


thirty-three men and increased the eff- 
ciency of that part of the plant, and to 
another massive piece of machinery that 
had reduced costs about fifteen percent. 
While the reduction of labor costs is a 
source of satisfaction to the owner or the 
superintendent, none of them derives any 
pleasure from the necessity of cutting men 
off the payroll. These improvements are 
made under economic pressure that can 
be relieved in no other way. 


RISING DEMAND IS EXPECTED 
DURING 1938 


This editor returns from this altogether 
interesting visit to the Far West with the 
feeling that, so far as the lumber industry 
is concerned, the worst of the depression 
is ended and the return to better condi- 
tions has begun. It is the consensus of 
all with whom he has come in contact, in 
which he wholly agrees, that there will 
be a gradual increase in demand and 
slowly improving prices during the first 
quarter, better conditions in the second 
quarter, and that during the latter half of 
the year business will go forward at a 
greatly accelerated tempo. It is believed 
that 1938 will be just the reverse of 1937. 
That year showed good business during 
the first half, with a constant decline dur- 
ing the latter half, while this year has 
opened at a low point, the first half will 
be moderately active, and the latter half 
probably as good as, if not better than, 
the first half of 1937. Let us all hope 
that nothing untoward will arise to pre- 
vent the industry from getting back to a 
fair measure of prosperity. 


BUILDS PREFABRICATED PLYWOOD 
HIGHWAY CAMPS 


While this is the dull season in that 
territory, H. B. Turrentine, manager of 
the yard of J. D. Halstead Lumber Co., 
at Flagstaff, Ariz., where the editor spent 
a pleasant hour watching the operation 
of an efficient retail lumber and building 
material plant, manages to keep pretty 
busy, looking after a constant over-the- 
counter business and attending to the 
wants of various customers. While there 
is not much home building going on at 
this season, the year has been an active 
one in that line. There is an extensive 


road building program under way in that 
section, and just now the Halstead yard 
is busily engaged in building camp houses 
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for highway crews. These houses are 
fabricated in the yard and set up. Then, 
when everything is complete, the houses 
are taken apart, loaded on trucks and 
shipped to where they are to be used and 
quickly erected there. These are com- 
pact, comfortable houses built of plywood, 
everything being constructed in panels, 
including the gable roofs, and put to- 
gether with bolts. They are solidly and 
substantially constructed, those that are 
to be of a somewhat permanent nature 
being lined on the inside with plywood 
panels. In addition to these houses, the 
Halstead yard is supplying thousands 


-upon thousands of highway stakes to the 


highway commission and to contractors 
engaged in highway work. All this work 
is filling in the gap in home construction, 
and provides work for the mill that is 
run in connection with the yard. Man- 
ager Turrentine, by the way, is an en- 
thusiastic booster for Arizona and the 
health-giving qualities of its climate, as 
he went there not to engage in business, 
but as an invalid seeking surcease from 
pain. The results were nothing less than 
marvelous and soon he was at work and 
now, in perfect health, feels justified in 
singing the praises of Arizona climate. 


A SIMPLE LABOR CASE IS 
SNARLED IN LEGAL RED TAPE 


An interesting experience on this trip 
was spending an entire afternoon in the 
court room in an Arizona town as a spec- 
tator at the trial of a case where a saw- 
mill operator was the defendant, and a 
former employee the plaintiff, in a claim 
for back pay. There were two lawyers 
on each side and a considerable array of 
witnesses. After the case had dragged 
along for several hours, with only two wit- 
nesses having been heard, an exhausted 
judge declared a short recess. During the 
intermission there were conferences be- 
tween attorneys, considerable scurrying 
back and forth, and before the recess was 
ended a compromise had been agreed 
upon, the defendant had signed a check 
for the amount, and the judge was ad- 
vised that there was no necessity for pro- 
ceeding any further with the hearing. 
Court was adjourned, everybody heaved 
a sigh of relief, the bored witnesses were 
glad it was all over—and everybody won- 
dered why a settlement could not have 
been made sooner. But then, it’s for this 
that we have courts and lawyers, is it not? 


FINDS RANCH MORE PROFITABLE 
THAN MANUFACTURING 


The lumber business is generally a 
pretty good business to be in, but it is 
comforting sometimes to have something 
else to fall back on. That’s the way Col. 
George E. Breece, of Albuquerque, N. 
M., feels about it, anyway. In addition 
to his important lumber enterprises, em- 
bracing both manufacturing and retailing, 
he owns an extensive ranch where he is 
totally disproving the old belief that cattle 
and sheep can not be handled on the same 
pasture. “With a flock of 25,000 sheep 
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and a herd of 2,000 white face cattle, the 
Colonel declares that he finds ranching 
more profitable than manufacturing lum- 
ber. The cattle and sheep peacefully oc- 
cupy the same grazing lands, the cattle 
eating the long grass and the sheep the 
short grass. When cattle prices are high, 
attention is concentrated on that branch; 
and when sheep are commanding a good 
price in the market, that branch of the 
business receives greater attention. The 
plan is working out admirably, and this 
big Arizona ranch is proving to be a valu- 
able investment for its lumberman owner. 


ALBUQUERQUE FABRICATES WOOD; 
BUILDS MANY HOMES 


Albuquerque, N. M., is beginning to 
take real pride in its development as an 
industrial city of considerable conse- 
quence. Among its 93 firms engaged in 
industrial lines is one factory which em- 
ploys an average of over 100 people, and 
last year sold more than $443,000 worth 
of moldings, windows, doors and screen 
doors. While there are no forests any- 
where within sight of the city, the manu- 
facture and fabrication of lumber form a 
most important part of its industrial life. 
District offices of the U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice and of the Indian Service are main- 
tained here, and have jurisdiction over a 
large territory. The Albuquerque Fed- 
eral Savings & Loan Association is quite 
active and is an important factor in the 
building of homes. Of a total of 89 loans 
made last year 67, totalling $244,300, 
went into the construction of new homes, 
while $11,300 was loaned for repairs and 
home modernization. 


OUTSTANDING ARIZONA RETAIL YARD 


MANAGED BY WAR BUDDIES 


At one of the outstanding retail lum- 
ber and building material yards of the 
Southwest a native Chicagoan was found 
assisting in the management and direc- 
tion of its affairs. This is the J. C. Bald- 
ridge Lumber Co., at Albuquerque, N. 
M. Graduating from Hyde Park High 
in Chicago, W. P. Harley took a course 
in forestry at Iowa State College. Dur- 
ing the World War he and Kenneth Bald- 
ridge met and became buddies in France. 
Now, Kenneth Baldridge is president and 
W. P. Harley vice president of this retail 
establishment that has a national reputa- 
tion for uptodate merchandising. This 
attractive merchandising plant was illus- 
trated in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
about a year-ago and readers everywhere 
are familiar with it. Next to lumber, 
paint accounts for the largest volume of 
business done by this company. For fifty 
years this yard has handled the Sherwin- 
Williams line of paints, as a result of 
which this line has become a household 
word throughout the surrounding terri- 
tory. The beautiful and attractive store 
layouts that have made the plant of the 
J. C. Baldridge Lumber Co. so popular 
were made by a representative of the 
Sherwin-Williams Paint Co., and every- 
one connected with the business, from 
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truck driver to president, is mighty proud 
of its appearance—and they all are glad 
to aid in keeping everything about the 
big plant spick and span, in order and 
absolutely clean. Having faith in the fu- 
ture and sure of a revival of building, in- 
stead of skinning its stock down to a 
minimum this company enters the new 
year with the largest inventory in its his- 
tory, its stock in every line complete. 


SEEK MISSOURI LAW TO STOP 
PRICE CUTTER 


When the Missouri legislature meets 
next year, it is said, an effort will be 
made to revive and pass a “fair trade” 
law. Such a bill was passed by the 
House at last session, but was held up by 
a Senate committee. The law is designed 
to prohibit the retail sale of standard 
trademarked and labeled merchandise at 
prices less than stipulated by the manu- 
facturer or producer. As was mentioned 
in a previous article, cement manufactur- 
ers in California have invoked a similar 
State law, in connection with the Miller- 
Tydings Act of Congress, and have made 
agreements with retail lumber and build- 
ing material dealers in Los Angeles ter- 
ritory whereby cement prices have been 
stabilized in a satisfactory way. It is 
understood that manufacturers of other 
building materials are negotiating with 
the dealers for similar agreements. 


MORMONS CARE FOR UNEMPLOYED 
BY BUILDING PROGRAM 


The editor’s meanderings took him 
through the town of Snowflake, Ariz., 
populated entirely by Mormons and the 
headquarters of the Mormon church in 
that territory. There are a number of 
smaller Mormon communities in Arizona, 
and it is said the ambition of every young 
Mormon in that section is eventually to 
be able to settle in Snowflake. Speaking 
of Mormons, it is interesting to note that 
the Mormon church authorities during 
the depression have undertaken to care 
for their own unemployed people, rather 
than depend upon the Federal Govern- 
ment to do the job for them. Although 
they spent three million dollars in 1937 
to stem unemployment among needy 
members, they plan even larger expendi- 
tures in 1938. Last year the Mormon 
church sponsored 648 projects, 241 of 
them the construction of new church 
buildings. An extensive building pro- 
gram is included in the plans for unem- 
ployment relief this year. Important 
buildings will be erected in Salt Lake 
City, Idaho Falls, Idaho, and Los An- 
geles, Calif. 





REA Buys 7,000 Cedar Poles 


San Francisco, Cauir., Jan. 21.—A contract 
for 7,000 western red cedar poles for construc- 
tion of 600 miles of electrification line in the 
Imperial Valley has been awarded the Benson 
Lumber Co., San Diego, Calif. The poles will 
be used for the All-American canal power. sys- 
tem of the Rural Electrification Administration 
project. 
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Lumber entered 1937 with a great deal of optimism, based 
on enlarged farm income, increases in industrial activity and 
returns, and a rising tide of home building and lumber con- 
sumption; and this optimism was justified by the first part of 
the year. Lumber shipments of identical mills in 1937 totaled 
just one percent above those of 1936, however, but many of 
these were on a back-log of orders accumulated in 1936 during 
the West Coast maritime strike, as actual bookings during 
1937 were 11 percent below the 1936; softwood shipments and 
orders were respectively 101 and 90 percent of 1936; hard- 
wood, 89 and 78. Unfilled softwood orders at the end of the 
year were little more than a third as large as at the end of 
1936, and there had been a gain of 6 percent in softwood stocks. 
The fact that total forest products carloadings in 1937 gained 
9.9 percent over 1936 might indicate greater activity of small 
mills during the first part of the year at least, and until the 
fall in lumber prices forced curtailment by this group. 


The course of the lumber industry in 1938 is shown by the 
accompanying graphs, prepared especially for AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN by the statistical department of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. They are based on the weekly 
barometer reports of larger mills, and the output of these is 
approximately 50 percent of total national production. 


The chart for All Lumber of course includes hardwoods. It 
shows that both shipments and orders were above production 
until April, but that from then until the end of the year they 
continued below production. Shipments during the greater 
part of the year were in excess of new orders. There was thus 
a steady building up of mill stocks, accompanied by a decline in 
order files, and the percentage of unfilled orders to gross stocks 
fell practically throughout the remainder of year. 


The chart for Softwood—Identical Mills compares their re- 
ports for 1936 and 1937. Production from February to August 
of 1937 exceeded that of 1936, was even with it in September, 
and below during the remaining three months. The 1937 
orders and shipments were above those of 1936 until about Au- 
gust; orders from then on were much below the 1936 level, 
ard there was almost as large a drop in shipments. 


GOVERNMENT MEASURES HAD LARGE 
EFFECT ON INDUSTRY'S COURSE 


All business, and perhaps especially the lumber industry 
because 60 percent of its product goes into construction, was 
largely influenced by national legislation during the year. Wide- 
spread labor organization enforced higher wages and shorter 
hours in many lumber producing sections, and costs of produc- 
tion were further increased by Social Security taxes, while 
there were corresponding increases in building trades labor. 
Even after the severe declines in lumber prices in the second 
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LUMBER IN 1937 
FOLLOWED BY 


half of 1938, the lumber price index figure of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics was round 95 (based on 1926 as 100), com- 
pared with 87 the previous year; and (based on 1923 as 100) 
cost of housing had risen from 81 to around 89 in a similar 
comparison. While lumber had lagged behind other commodi- 
ties in the Recovery period, the 1937 advance, and unfavorable 
publicity given it, tended to discourage homebuilding. This 
publicity was accompanied by a partial withdrawal of the Fed- 
eral Government from raw material markets. The expiration 
of Title I on April 1 despite strong protest from the lumber 
industry withdrew financing support from remodeling and re- 
pairing activity; and new legislation reviving this part of the 
NHA now seeks to correct a mistake. Lumber as part of the 
construction industry also suffered from a 19 percent decrease 
in public works expenditures noted below. While good au- 
thorities differ, many believe that the 1937 recession was caused 
partly by this reduction of national spending to raise the pur- 
chasing power of the public, especially as this purchasing power 
was also contracted by Social Security taxation. Lumber was 
the sufferer also as a result of national Administration measures 
to aid Recovery by promoting international trade by means of 
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HAD A BIG UP 
A BIG DOWN 


reciprocal treaties, for while it continued to be closed out of the 
most important foreign markets by discriminatory tariffs, in its 
home market it had to meet the competition of increased im- 
ports. Despite these difficulties, the lumber industry marshalled 
the efforts of manufacturers and retailers behind a vigorous 
Small Homes Demonstration Program, and carried it to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. In this effort it undoubtedly benefited by 
the extension and strengthening of building and loan associa- 
tions under Federal auspices ; privately financed construction in 
1937 gained 31 percent over 1936. 

Construction total for the first seven months of the year 
in 37 eastern States exceeded the previous year’s level by 19 
percent, but in August there was a decline to below the pre- 
vious year’s total ; the total for the whole of 1937 was, however, 
9 percent above 1936. Residential building, which is of prime 
interest to the lumber industry, made a gain of ‘13 percent in 
1937 over 1936; non-residential building gained 20 percent; 
public utility contracts, 34 percent—but there was a fall of 19 
percent in public works contracts, as efforts were made to bring 
the Federal budget into balance. Eight western States reported 
a gain of about 6 percent in total 1937 construction, there hav- 
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ing been a gain of about 18 percent in residential building 
and a decline of about 6 percent on other classes of construc- 
tion. Furniture sales made a record in the first part of the 
year corresponding with that in building, and declined sharply 
in the last half; railroad buying, after a spurt, declined and will 
about total the same as in 1936. 


Among the most important factors influencing trade in soft- 
wood during the year was the West Coast maritime strike, 
which late in 1936 and early in 1937 caused severe shortages 
in the Atlantic Coast and California markets. It ended early 
in 1937, leaving the mills with heavy order files. Rail move- 
ment from the West was also seriously restricted early in 1937 
by heavy snows in the Northwest, Inland Empire and northern 
California ; the South was handicapped at about the same time 
by rains; while Northeast producers had difficulties because of 
lack of snow. On the other hand, consumption in wide areas, 
and especially the Mississippi Valley, was reduced by floods; 
rains in the middle West delayed seeding and clouded pros- 
pects for farm demand—while other weather handicaps on con- 
sumption included drouth in Texas; 1936-7 winter crop dam- 
age in California; and, later in the year, southern cotton de- 
grade by rains. 


RISING PRICE LEVEL RESULTED IN 
BUILDING POSTPONEMENT 


As demand for prospective large spring requirements came 
into the market, lumber prices had a sharp rise. Costs in the 
industry, as in many others, had been stepped up by wide- 
spread organization of labor and resultant wage increases, and 
lumber prices rose rather sharply. But with the ending of the 
West Coast strike early in February, buyers began to get cau- 
tious, more especially as the price rise had encouraged small 
mills to produce to their limit. Prices held fairly well while 
the movement from the West Coast continued to be restricted 
by lack of ship space, however. Plenty of bottoms were avail- 
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able for the short California run in May—and space on this 
run had become so plentiful by August that the coastwise Con- 
ference rates broke down; while by July the Atlantic coast was 
also adequately supplied, and lumber prices in both markets 
began a steady decline. 


Advances in building material prices and in building trades 
wages by June resulted in the postponement of many projects, 
so that permits did not indicate actual consumption of materials. 
Many home builders found that they could not go ahead on the 
prices on which they had based their plans; and their decision 
to withhold was reinforced by Administration criticism of rising 
prices as a handicap to increasing consumption and real wages 
and to continued economic recovery. Distributors, having a 
good many unfilled orders on mill books, then began to reduce 
their purchases to immediate requirements. Before the middle 
of the year, mill sales had fallen behind the 1936, and many 
producers were making price concessions. These for some 
months were principally on lower grades, but in view of the 
lull in building activity they were not successful in producing 
much business. As the benefit of mill price reductions began 
to reach the consumer, the outlook became brighter, many plans 
for delayed projects again coming into the market for figures. 


But then international influences had an effect on American 
business in general. Europe was at high tension over the 
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Spanish situation, and in July hostilities broke out between 
Japan and China. One result was the stoppage of a large vol- 
ume of foreign purchases ; another was a shortage of ship space 
because of its diversion to war purposes; and a third was the 
advance in ocean rates to prohibitive levels; while a fourth was 
the diversion by Canada of shipments from overseas to United 
States markets. In August, international influences again 
played a big part in American industry, a break in stocks on 
the European exchanges causing a severe shock to confidence 
in business circles throughout the world. 


MORE HOPEFUL OF MARKET REVIVAL 
AT THE YEAR END 


Weakness in softwood prices by September had spread from 
the major woods to all species; and from the lower grades to 
the uppers; so the desirability of drastic curtailment began to 
be realized. Output of competing small mills had already de- 
clined, and is normally low during the late fall and winter. 
Large-mill curtailment was not effected rapidly enough, how- 
ever, to prevent further declines in prices, and these continued 
almost to the end of the year. Stocks of consumers had been 
allowed to become depleted, and late in the year there was a 
fair amount of buying of small lots for immediate needs, but 
little forward buying. Volume of sales was not sufficient to 
bring strength to prices, but heavy curtailment at the year-end 
had apparently stopped their downward trend. 


As the new year began, softwood producers were hopeful of 
the good effects of strengthened programs—its own and the 
FHA—for the building of low-cost homes, but is apprehensive 
as to a possible further restriction of distribution by a 15 per- 
cent advance in rail rates; and as to further increase in costs 
by wage-hour legislation. Softwood producers are hopeful 
that re-opening of British Empire markets will provide an out- 
let which they had equipped themselves to fill, and thus bring 
supply and demand in the domestic market into better balance. 


HARDWOOD SUFFERS FROM 
DOMESTIC STRIKES, WAR SCARES 


The hardwood industry began 1938 with output restricted 
by bad weather, mill stocks broken in assortment, and demand 
from domestic consumers—industrial and building trades, as 
well as from foreign markets, steadily increasing. Prices rose 
sharply against the strong resistance of buyers, but started to 
ease off in March as supplies increased. Contributing to their 
weakness were the widespread strikes at industrial consuming 
plants, which took them out of raw material markets. Sap 
gum was definitely weaker in April, and concessions on other 
items were being reported. Production continued under handi- 
caps, however, and the scarcer items retained a good deal of 
their strength until May. Lists in general were then reduced, 
and foreign buyers—who had been encountering some diffi- 
culties in getting supplies of Japanese and European hardwoods 
in: sufficient quantity—responded by increased purchasing. As 
weather became more favorable by June, mill stocks increased, 
while sales volume by the middle of the year had fallen con- 
siderably below the 1936 level; and there was a further easing 
in quotations. Resumption of production by strike-affected in- 
dustrial consuming plants benefited the market about this time; 
but its effect was offset by a decline in building trades demand, 
and a slowing down in demand from abroad, where stocks had 
been built up at low prices. Mill surpluses began to be offered 
at concessions, on which buyers were insisting, though they 
were ordering only the minimum for immediate needs. An- 
nouncement of an ocean rate increase to take effect at the end 
of the year was expected to stimulate foreign buying during 
the late fall, but war scares and lack of business confidence 
prompted caution among importers. The outlook at the year-end 
was uncertain, but curtailment of production had brought some 
firmness in prices, and there were hopes of a decided revival in 
demand from the building and furniture industries, and from 
industrial users in general, as vigorous steps were taken co- 
operatively by business and the Government to give Recovery 
a new start. 
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Laboratory Community Launches 1938 
Small Homes Demonstration Program 


WasHIncTON, D. C., Jan. 25.—Timed 
to ride the crest of the wave of public 
conviction that “as goes building so goes 
the nation,” the National Small Homes 
Demonstration launches, with uncanny 
foresight, an ace squadron of eight houses 
primed to prove to the home-building- 


| minded public that “The Road to Gen- 


uine Low-Cost Housing Should Be Lined 
with Small Wood Homes.” That, it hap- 
pens, is the description given to the open- 
ing gun fired in this program—an 8-page 
booklet published jointly by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, and distributed to over twenty- 
thousand retailers again as a part of a 
nationwide effort to prove, visually, that 
homes can be built—may be bought—by 
anyone earning a reasonably dependable 
income as low as $1,000 a year. Or even 
lower. 

This booklet, which describes the plans 
for building a “Laboratory Community” 
of eight small houses near Washington, 
all of economical and attractive designs 
within the cost range of from $1,750 to 
$3,400, points the way for the retail lum- 
ber dealer to participate in this novel and 
practical program and to establish his 
position in local public recognition as 
“Headquarters for Home Builders.” 

The new nationally known 1937 pro- 
gram of the lumber industry, which cen- 
tered its attack on this large unexplored 








market for home building and home own- 
ership, proved its soundness. Nearly 
twelve-hundred retail lumber dealers in 
forty-seven States built close to three 
thousand demonstration homes. Of this 
program, Secretary of Commerce Roper, 
publicly giving it national recognition, 
said: “The fundamental objective was to 
co-operate in the creation of a happier 
and more normal American home life. 
The program included many phases, such 
as new merchandising methods pertaining 
to the building, furnishing and selling of 
homes, new and improved financing 
methods and other factors beneficial to 
the public. It has opened opportunities 
for home ownership and enhanced the 
pleasure and stability of American life.” 


Retailer Will Act as Spearhead in Drive 


Deviating only slightly from the cen- 
tral theme of its 1937 “Success Story,” 
the lumber industry again places its prin- 
cipal reliance on the retail lumber dealer, 
to act as a spearhead in this drive. The 
plan contemplates, however, the wider 
and more active participation this year 
also of builders and general contractors. 


Wider Choice Provided Home Builder 


The main essential of the program— 
the demonstration houses now under con- 
struction in Washington—is broadened 
to include eight houses, where last year 
there were but three. These will offer 





The lumber industry's “Laboratory Community," which is being built in Washington 
by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association "to prove that the road to gen- 
uine low cost housing should be lined with small wood homes," comprises eight de- 


signs ranging in construction cost from $1,750 to $3,400. 


It is expected that this 


demonstration of low-cost houses will be re-enacted in thousands of communities this 
spring and summer through the cooperation of local retail lumber dealers. The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and the National Retail Lumber Dealers Associa- 
tion are co-operating in this National Small Homes Demonstration to stimulate the 


building and ownership of homes costing less than $5,000 





~ homes. 


a wider variety of designs, and of con- 
struction costs which come within the 
income of any low-cost home purchaser. 
In stepping-stone housing requirements, 
the range of designs of those houses be- 
gins with a minimum one-story, base- 
mentless small house, with an extra large 
living room, one bedroom, kitchen and 
bath at $1,750, and goes on up to a 6- 
room house with garage, costing between 
$2,800 and $3,400. All designs are ap- 
proved by the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration. 


Retail Conventions to Hear Program 


The National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, in co-operation with the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, has arranged to have this program 
presented to over twenty-five conventions 
of regional retail lumber associations by 
industry and Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration spokesmen. Don Campbell, presi- 
dent of the National Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, will personally carry this 
message before a number of the regional 
retail associations. The extent of his en- 
thusiasm for this program is indicated in 
his message calling retail lumber dealers 
to action: “I look for 1938 to bring 
about the greatest revival that we have 
yet seen in our industry,” Mr. Campbell 
said. “But,” he adds, “all of the need, 
all the financing, all the yearning on the 
part of the potential customer is not go- 
ing to do us one bit of good unless we 
can show these same customers that we 
are prepared to solve their housing prob- 
lem better than anyone else.” 


Mobilizing Toward "More Home for Dollar" 


Again mobilizing the inventive and 
merchandising genius of important indus- 
tries in the building field, the program 
which is now incorporated under the 
name of the National Small Homes Dem- 
onstration, brings into focus all dimen- 
sions of the small-home building picture. 
The home equipment industries—plumb- 
ing, heating, electrification—the home 
furnishing industries, and other building 
material industries all- are co-operating 
through this National Small Homes 
Demonstration to provide “more house 
for the dollar” for those who cannot af- 
ford to pay more than $5,000 for their 
An advisory committee for the 
National Small Homes Demonstration 
has been appointed, which has over 
twenty-five members representing vari- 
ous industries in the building field, all of 
whom are centering and co-ordinating 
their efforts to find the answer to the 
small-house problem and to produce the 
ultimate in economy, efficiency and at- 
tractiveness of low-cost house design. 
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CONGRESS READY TO PASS NEW 
HOUSING BILL 


Conferences Between Government and Business Clear Way for Co-operation 
Toward Recovery--Tax, Wage-Hour and Farm Legislation Still on the Anvil 


‘ 


HOUSING BILL AGREED ON BY 
SENATE-HOUSE CONFEREES 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 26.—Now that the 
House of Representatives has approved 
the conference report on the Wagner- 
Steagall housing bill, it is generally ac- 
cepted that the Senate will follow suit 
whenever the parliamentary situation in 
the latter body makes action possible. 
There may be considerable more debate 
in the Senate than occurred in the House, 
but it would be decidedly unusual if the 
Senate upset a conference agreement 
already approved in the House and 
would, of course, result in confusion and 
more delay. 

In presenting the conference report to 
the House, Chairman Steagall, chairman 
of the committee on banking and cur- 
rency, stated that it embodied few sub- 
stantial changes, and such changes did 
not constitute serious departures from the 
provisions of the bill as it passed the 
House. Rep. Wolcott (R-Mich.), a 
member of the conference, differed from 
this view and declared some “very vital’ 
changes were made from the provisions 
of the House bill, and for that reason he 
declined to sign the conference report. 
For example, the House bill set a ceiling 
on the total amount of mortgages that 
might be outstanding at two billion dol- 
lars, and the Senate gave the President 
discretionary power to increase the limit 
to three billions. Mr. Wolcott also 
pointed out that while the application of 
guaranteed mortgages to rural as well as 
urban property remains in the bill, the 
conference added “suburban” for fear that 
property immediately outside of urban 
communities but not classed as “rural” 
might be ruled out in enforcing the law. 
He approved the Senate amendment in- 
creasing the period of amortization on 90 
percent mortgages from 20 to 25 years, on 
the ground it would reduce the amount of 
the monthly payments. 

Mr. Wolcott sounded a warning of 
possible dangers embraced in the creation 
of large national mortgage associations, 
and permitting them to initiate loans 
under certain conditions, envisioning the 
possibility that such associations may 
even “take over the home-building credit 
facilities of the nation.” 

The 90 percent mortgage would apply 
on homes costing up to $6,000. On homes 
costing up to $10,000, the 90 percent 
mortgage could be applied to the first 
$6,000, and 80 percent to the remainder. 

In addition to liberalizing insurance 


terms on individual small homes, the bill 
would allow the FHA to encourage large 
private construction projects, builders ob- 
taining Government insurance up to 80 
percent for construction of multi-family 
dwellings or groups of separate homes, 
not exceeding a total cost of $200,000. 

FHA also could grant 80 percent in- 
surance on large rental projects of the 
limited-dividend type, costing not more 
than $5,000,000. 

The revived Title I, of course, remains 
in the bill, with a limitation of $10,000 
on modernizing and repair loans and 
$2,500 on new construction, with Govern- 
ment mortgage guaranty. Many lumber- 
men throughout the country are much in- 
terested in this provision, which applies 
to rural as well as urban properties. The 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation may be said to have led the fight 
for revival of Title I as it now stands. 


ADMINISTRATION BILLS BEING 
HAMMERED INTO NEW SHAPES 


WaAsHINGTON, Jan. 26.—The atmosphere 
seems io be clearing somewhat as groups of 
business men, labor leaders and others confer 
with the President in an attempt to come to 
some common agreement for voluntary co-oper- 
ation in the interest of the whole nation. Ap- 
parently all the business men ask is a consist- 
ent and dependable policy on the part of the 
President and his Administration. Of course, 
they prefer that it be reasonable and fair all 
around, but at any rate they want to know what 
it is, and that they can depend upon the Fed- 
eral Government to adhere thereto. 

The conferences were long delayed, but it is 
well to have them, and the President deserves 
credit for the attempt to find common ground 
on as many points as possible. Now if he him- 
self will stay put, the large majority of busi- 
ness men, whom he has commended without 
stint from time to time, can be depended upon 
to do their part. The “mere handful” may still 
be unconvinced, but, after all, such a number 
is not really so very important in a population 
of 130,000,000 souls, no matter how much they 
possess or how far-reaching the economic or 
financial power they may exercise. No mere 
handful can wag the whole 130,000,000 of us. 
The strain on the wrist would be too great for 
human endurance. 


Startling and Sweeping Statements Annoy 


Of course, a degree of consistency is essential 
to maintenance of confidence, once it is gen- 
erally restored. Either the President should 
avoid startling statements that make big head- 
lines, or he should be prepared to follow 
through—not seek to sidestep the moment he 
finds the popular reaction against him. His 
statement about abolishing all holding compa- 
nies is a case in point. Even some New Deal 
advisers were shocked when the headlines 
screamed at them. More conservative advisers 
were startled out of a year’s growth. And the 
country in general did not take too kindly to 
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the death sentence on all holding companies,— 
good, bad and indifferent. So the President 
proceeded to blame the press for misinterpret- 
ing his declaration. That was, in turn, a shock 
to newspaper men who attended the press con- 
ference during which Mr. Roosevelt made the 
declaration. They thought the words used by 
the President meant just what they seemed to 
say and wrote their stories accordingly. It now 
develops, however, that the President can abide 
the good holding company, and that the corps 
of Washington newspaper correspondents were 
all wrong in thinking he really meant to damn 
the holding company in toto. His latest state- 
ment on the subject is much more reasonable 
and reassuring, and tends to make amends in 
part for the startling headlines that went with 
his death-sentence declaration only a week be- 
fore. 


Desirable Reforms Might Await Recovery 


The President has found in these conferences 
that business men and industrialists and finan- 
ciers are quite as much interested in promoting 
recovery and reasonable reforms as the New 
Deal Administration itself. They want recov- 
ery first in the interest of the entire country, 
and second as business men whose hands are 
more or less tied when times are bad, pur- 
chasing power low and distribution of their 
products limited. They recognize that the un- 
employment problem is as much theirs as the 
President’s and are quite as anxious to find a 
lasting solution. Many business men frankly 
feel that even some desirable reforms should 
wait on a larger degree of recovery. 


Farm Problem Knotty; New Drouth Feared 


Meanwhile, the Senate and House conferees 
on the farm bill report progress, but find knotty 
problems remaining to be solved before final 
action can be taken. That a farm bill, which 
means in this instance certainly some form of 
crop control, will ultimately evolve, is gener- 
ally accepted. The contreversy will not end 
with its enactment, but backers of such legisla- 
tion contend that, once placed on the statute 
books, such a law can be readily amended as 
faults develop. Reports of seriously deficient 
moisture out in the wheat and corn country 
are causing no little concern here, and _ steps 
are being considered to handle that problem 
as it develops. If published reports are to be 
accepted without a big discount, the powers 
that be are even considering the lifting of the 
planting limits, as was done following the 1936 
drouth in the Mid-West and Southwest. All 
hands hope the Weather Man will be consider- 
ate, but know he is not to be trusted very far 
in advance. 


Anti-Lynching Filibuster Stalls Senate 


The Senate continues to hash over the Wag- 
ner-VanNuys anti-lynching bill, with the coun- 
try getting very tired of the undeclared fili- 
buster and some signs of pressure to force the 
setting aside of the bill, so more important 
measures can receive consideration. Should this 
bill come to a straight vote, doubtless it will 
pass the Senate either as is or with amend- 
ments that might hold it up indefinitely in con- 
ference or even bury it there. No good cit- 
izen sanctions mob law, but a great many 
thoughtful persons wonder why it is necessary 
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to have Uncle Sam step into the situation when 
the number of lynchings in certain States has 
reached almost the vanishing point; when very 
real progress has been made in the South toward 
the solution of this problem. 


Reasonable Wage-Hour Bill Hoped For 


We are now told that a compromise wage- 
and-hour bill is in the near offing—that ‘the 
Administration continues to insist upon passage 
of some bill fixing a floor to wages and a 
ceiling to hours of work, with differentials to 
meet varying conditions. If a compromise is 
reached that will satisfy those groups in Con- 
gress which ditched the Black-Connery bill, we 
may expect wage-and-hour legislation. A rea- 
sonable and equitable bill might well accom- 
plish much good economically and socially, while 
an arbitrary measure that placed in the hands 
of Government a club with which to browbeat 
business in general and jam it into a straight- 
jacket, could result only in messing up the 
national economy all over again. 


Corporate Tax Inequalities to Be Removed 


The House ways and means committee is 
quite generally expected to follow rather closely 
the recommendations of its subcommittee in 
reporting out a bill modifying the controversial 
corporate-earnings tax and the capital-gains 
tax. This impression is gained from following 
the questions asked of witnesses by members 
of the committee. There may be some further 
modification here and there. For example, the 
committee seems to have been quite deeply im- 
pressed with the contentions of spokesmen of 
closely-held, mostly family-owned and managed 
corporations that the subcommittee recommen- 
dations as applied to this group would work a 
very real hardship. Nobody attending the hear- 
ings expects repeal of the corporate-earnings 
tax or much change in the capital-gains recom- 
mendations. The bill doubtless will go through 
the House, about as reported by the committee, 
in the not distant future. There are indica- 
tions that the Senate finance committee is dis- 
posed to go considerably further than the ways 
and means subcommittee recommendations. 
Therefore nobody yet knows just what the final 
legislation will be. 


SNOW FENCE MANUFACTURERS 
CHARGED WITH PRICE CONSPIRACY 


_ Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 24.—The Federal 
[rade Commission has issued a complaint 
charging a group of producers of snow fence, 
and their trade association, United Fence 
Manufacturers Association, Burlington, N. J., 
with engaging in a conspiracy to suppress com- 
petition in prices among themselves and to 
maintain higher initial and resale prices than 
otherwise would prevail in fourteen States, 
wherein they sell 90 to 95 percent of the snow 
tence products purchased. Violation of both the 
Federal Trade Commission Act and the Robin- 
son-Patman Anti-Price Discrimination Act is 
alleged in the complaint. The Commission 
states that respondents who have their prin- 
cipal places of business in the Middle West, 
also operate plants in the eastern States. 


STUDY PROPORTIONS OF RENTERS, 
OWNERS IN VILLAGES 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Jan. 25.—Home owner- 
ship versus renting is just about a toss-up in 
American village life, on the basis of a nation- 
wide house-to-house canvass of 22,644 native 
white families in all parts of the United States, 
according to an announcement by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

In half of the village groups studied, more of 
the families interviewed at random were own- 
ers than renters, and in the other half more 
were renters than owners. The highest per- 
centage of home ownership was in Michigan 
and Wisconsin, where 56 percent of the fam- 
ilies owned their homes. 

In Illinois and Iowa villages, the percentage 
of ownership was 54, in Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Ohio and Pennsylvania the percent- 
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age was 52; Kansas and North Dakota, 49; 
California and South Dakota, 48, etc. 

Oregon and Washington, with 55 percent of 
home ownership, stood next to Michigan and 
Wisconsin. 

In the southern States included in the survey, 
both white and Negro families were inter- 
viewed. In Georgia and South Carolina, 38 
percent of the white families owned their vil- 
lage homes, and 32 percent of the Negro fami- 
lies also were owners. In North Carolina and 
Mississippi, the percentage of ownership was 45 
for whites, and 31 for Negroes. 


BILL INTRODUCED TO PROTECT 
COMMERCE AGAINST BRIBERY 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 25.—Congressman 
Wright Patman introduced a bill H. R. 8929 
on Jan. 12 which seeks to protect interstate and 
foreign commerce against bribery and other 
corrupt trade practices. It is believed that the 
bill will be passed if industry in general gives 
sufficient evidence of its approval. A similar 
bill passed the House but failed to receive con- 
sideration by the Senate. 

Briefly, the bill prohibits the giving and re- 
ceiving bribes; prohibits giving or using false 
receipts and other documents used in such trans- 
actions; renders inadmissible the fact that 
bribery is customary; provides compulsory at- 
tendance of witnesses and production of docu- 
ments with immunity to such witnesses against 
self-incrimination; provides immunity to the 
first person to report the facts; provides for a 
fine of not more than $3,000 or imprisonment 
for not more than 2 years, or both; preserves 
jurisdiction of the Federal Trade Commission 
by declaring bribery an unfair method of com- 
petition. 


GOVERNMENT WOOD PRODUCTS 
PURCHASES 


WasuHincTon, D. C., Jan. 25.—The Depart- 
ment of Labor announces that during the week 
ended Jan. 13 a contract was awarded under 
the Walsh-Healey Act to the Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co., St. Paul, Minn., for lumber valued 
at $27,922.75 for the Air Corps, War Depart- 
ment. The material will be shipped by the 
Weyerhaeuser Co. from Lewiston, Idaho, and 
Klamath Falls, Ore. 

During the week ending Jan. 20 the Procure- 
ment Division, Treasury Department, placed 
with the Walter M. Ballard Co., Washington, 
D. C., an order for chairs, stools etc. aggre- 
gating $118,159, and another order with the 
Lycoming Furniture Industries (Inc.), Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., for furniture totaling $60,833.50. 


FORESTRY ACCOMPLISHMENTS AND 
PLANS REVIEWED 


WasuHincton, D. C., Jan. 24.—Reforestation 
of national forest areas by tree planting and tree 
seed sowing last year exceeded that of any pre- 
ceding year by more than 82,000 acres, according 
to the Forest Service. Trees were planted on 
214,306 acres and tree seeds were sown on 8,769 
acres—a total reforestation of 223,075 acres. In 
addition, large areas are coming back by means 
of natural reforestation. To meet the planting 
needs, the present approved output of 32 national 
forest nurseries scattered throughout the coun- 
try is more than 225,000,000 baby trees annually. 
The past year’s accomplishments, it is stated, 
were made possible largely through the work of 
the CCC and emergency relief appropriations. 

In his annual report to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, F. A. Silcox, chief of the Forest Service, 
states that “publicly financed forest rebuilding 
can replace a publicly financed dole.” To that 
end Mr. Silcox urges a program of forest re- 
building to furnish part-time work to residents 
of distressed rural areas. Of course, Mr. Sil- 
cox had to say something in justification of his 
proposal. Here is part of it: “Exploitation is 
still the rule on private forest lands generally 
and our rural distressed regions—in which for- 
ests have been mined—already include 1,300 
counties. They embrace half of all our farms 
and three-fifths of all farm tenants .. . living 
standards are low, educational facilities meager, 
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undernourishment not uncommon. To better 
conditions in these distressed regions, 60-odd 
percent of which are forest and wild lands, resi- 
dents need part time work. Even though the for- 
est lands have already been exploited, most of 
them can be rebuilt. Conditions and opportuni- 
ties for early returns vary from locality to lo- 
cality, but rebuilt forests will ultimately produce 
continuous forest crops—and more nearly normal 
standards of living.” 

Senator Wheeler (D-Mont.) has introduced a 
bill authorizing the President in his discretion to 
add to existing national forests, or to include 
within new national forests, by proclamation or 
executive order, any unappropriated public lands 
of the United States situated in the State of 
Montana which, in his opinion, are chiefly valu- 
able for the production of timber or the protec- 
tion of watersheds. The bill includes the fol- 
lowing proviso: “That the inclusion of such lands 
within a national forest shall be subject to any 
claim, entry or appropriation under the public 
land laws then valid and subsisting and there- 
after legally maintained.” : 

The 22,655 forest fires classed as incendiary in 
the U. S. Forest Service records for 1936 showed 
an increase of more than 5,500 over the 5-year 
average. In fact, incendiarism was the greatest 
single cause of fire, accounting for 26 percent of 
the fires on protected forests, as compared with 
24 percent caused by smokers. In damage to 
the forests, incendiary fires ran far ahead of 
fires caused by smokers—41 percent as com- 
pared with 10 percent. “Fires caused by cigar- 
ettes and matches which careless smokers toss 
into the tinder-dry forests are likely to be dis- 
covered by the lookout or by some co-operator,” 
says the Forest Service. “The incendiary, like 
other criminals, works in secret and usually se- 
lects a time and place which will permit the fire 
to make greatest headway before it is dis- 
covered.” 


ANOTHER COLLEGE INAUGURATES 
TIMBER DESIGN AND CON- 
NECTOR COURSE 


WasuincTon, D. C., Jan. 24.—A course in 
wood structure embracing timber design and 
the use of timber connectors has been inaugu- 
rated by M. K. Snider, professor in the Depart- 
ment of Civil Engineering of the College of 
Mechanic Arts and Engineering, Washington 
State College. The installation of the course 
follows the lead set by such schools as Yale 
University, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Penn State, Ohio State, New Hamp- 
shire University, and many others that have 
been holding similar classes for some time, and 
for whose use the Timber Engineering Co. has 
supplied sample connectors, publications, de- 
signs, text materials and other engineering in- 
formation relative to wood construction. The 
Forest Products Laboratory Handbook is be- 
ing used as a text, supplemented by the Douglas 
Fir Use Book published by the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, and TECO pamphlets 
and illustrations. 

One of the most unusual features of these 
college classes is the wide range of departments 
under which the course is administered. The 
University .of Washington places timber con- 
nector designing under the College of Forestry, 
but Ohio State University teaches it in both 
Department of Architecture and Department 
of Civil Engineering, and while M. I. T. like- 
wise gives it under the civil engineering de- 
partment, the University of New Hampshire 
places it in the Department of Agriculture. 

The design course at Ohio State University 
is somewhat typical of the others. At Ohio, 
the class meets twelve hours a week and the 
work is subdivided into the following divisions : 
Timber design proper; classification and identi- 
fication of timber; treatment of timber, and the 
shaping of general and detailed plans of struc- 
tures designed by the students. 

The new and unique uses in wood construc- 
tion are said to be one of the reasons for the 
growing interest on the part of colleges and 
universities in inaugurating timber design 
courses in their regular curricula. 
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Knotty Pine 


In a setting so beautiful 
and awe-inspiring that it ranks 
as one of the world’s wonders 
and has attracted travelers 
from far and near, there stands 
an interesting group of tour- 
ist buildings—the Bright An- 
gel Lodge and Cabins on the 
south rim of the Grand Can- 
yon of Arizona. 

This picturesque little vil- 
lage came into being under the 
guidance of Miss M. E. J. 
Colter, architect and designer 
for Fred Harvey, as a project 
of the Santa Fe Railroad and 
the Fred Harvey System, to 
provide additional accommoda- 
tions for visitors to Grand 
Canyon and to supplement the 
facilities of the famous El To- 
var Hotel, built in 1902. 

Perched on the very rim of 
the Canyon, these rambling, 
one-story structures of logs, 
lumber, stone and adobe seem 
to nestle into their natural 
surrounding and appear as an 
integral part of it. The main 
lodge is of log cabin construc- 
tion, with exposed beams, 
huge stone fireplaces and “pic- 
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Effectively Used at Grand Canyon 


ture windows.” From the win- 
dows and the grounds the 
visitor is afforded a matchless 
view of the sheer rock walls 
and colorful ruggedness of 
Grand Canyon to the north 


rim some thirteen miles away. 
Around the main lodge are 
guest lodges and bungalow 
cabins. Their interiors reflect 
the informality and charm of 
the Southwest. It is here that 





In the rooms of Bright Angel Lodge and Cabins, Ponderosa pine 
reflects the informality and charm of the Southwest—gives the in- 
teriors a rustic simplicity and friendliness pleasing to guests 


Designers of Modern Kitchens Rely 


Tacoma, WAsuH., Jan. 22.—Ofh- 
cials of the Douglas Fir Plywood 
Association, with headquarters here, 
are elated over reports they are 
receiving from various parts of the 
nation illustrating the wide use of 
plywood in kitchen cabinet con- 
struction. 

Commenting on the response, N. 
S. Perkins, manager of the asso- 
ciation’s engineering department, 
said: 

“From California to the Missis- 





The continuity of grain in this unique under-sink cabinet results from using one 
48x144-inch fir plywood panel, the openings for drawers and doors being 


sippi and eastward, the modern de- 
mand for streamlined surfaces, with 
large, smooth and unbroken areas, 
has extended into the kitchen, 
where late parties often gather for 
a midnight snack. 

“Built-in wall cabinets, snug- 
fitting doors and fronts for semi- 
concealed bins, drawers and closets 
are inherent in the newer styling. 
Douglas fir plywood meets this de- 
mand for a paneling material pos- 
sessing strength and rigidity and 


sawed out, and the cut-out pieces used for door and drawer fronts 


one which can be stained or painted 
to accord with the decorative 
theme. 

“In the accompanying illustra- 
tions are shown two entirely differ- 
ent yet desirable treatments. The 
painted kitchen, a western prize- 
winner, utilized a custom-built fix- 
ture well known to many dealers. 
Fir plywood was the principal ma- 
terial in this attractively appointed 
workshop. Doors and fronts are 
of 5-ply. Drain-board decks are of 
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This prize-winning kitchen uses fir plywood doors and cabinet parts, this ma- 


terial taking a beautiful paint finish. 


Ponderosa pine has been used 
so effectively. Knotty pine 
boards line the halls and many 
of the rooms. Their beauty, 
accentuated by pleasing finish- 
ing treatments, executed in the 
architectural style of the 
Southwest, goes far in making 
these structures distinctive. 

The knotty pine in the halls 
is of honey color ; in the rooms 
the woodwork is of a grayish 
weathered tone. One feature 
which stands out quite promi- 
nently is the color of the doors 
to the rooms. In one section 
the doors are lacquered a co- 
balt blue, while in another part 
a salmon color prevails. 

Another interesting detail is 
the knotty pine furniture with 
which some of the rooms are 
furnished. The colorful home- 
spun draperies, ornamental 
light fixtures and the pine- 
paneled walls give the rooms 
a rustic simplicity with mod- 
ern convenience. The friend- 
liness of the quarters adds 
much to a traveler’s enjoyment 
of his stop-over at the Grand 
Canyon. 


on Plywood 


one-inch, 7-ply Douglas fir ply- 
wood, and the backsplash is of 
fs-inch plywood. 

“The stained finish in the other 
kitchen shows how a_ southern 
architect, R. E. Pendergraft, mod- 
ernized his own kitchen in his 
home in Vicksburg, Miss. Of spe- 
cial, practical interest is his use of 
one large panel, 48 inches by 144 
inches, of %-inch Douglas fir ply- 
wood, to form the entire front of 
the cabinet. Doors and drawer 






Doors and fronts are of 5-ply, and 


drain-board decks are of 7-ply 
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fronts were all marked out and 
then sawed with a flooring saw, 
after which the cut-out pieces were 
used as the same doors and drawer 
fronts. 


“Mr. Pendergraft, in describing 
the work to the plywood associa- 
tion, stated that the cabinets were 
stained with red mahogany and 
given a varnish finish. 
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he resili- 


ent flooring was red and gray; 
woodwork was finished white with 
all trim in airplane-gray enamel. 
Walls and ceiling were also mod- 
ernized with %-inch fir plywood. 
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“The architect concludes, ‘Con- 
sidering the cost of doing a kitchen 
in this manner and the very pleas- 
ing results, we can certainly recom- 
mend plywood for this use.” 


New Portable Unit Meets Modern School Needs 


TacoMa, WASH., Jan. 22.—A new type of 
portable school unit construction that may set 
the pace for similar construction on a national 
scale in the near future, was inaugurated here 
this week by the Tacoma public school system, 
with the reopening of school following the 
Christmas-New Years holiday. 

The new unit was placed in use at Lincoln 
high school. It was built under the supervision 
of W. W. Durham, architect for the Tacoma 
Board of Education, and is described as being 
the latest word in portable school construction. 

The structure of the new unit embodies a 
number of interesting features, developed by 
Mr. Durham. One of these involves use of ply- 
wood manufactured by the Douglas Fir Ply- 
wood Association, and fir structural dimension 
lumber prefabricated into a unit suitable for 
assembly at a site removed from the original 
point of construction. 

Students of school construction say that much 
thought is being given to making buildings more 





Portable school of modern design provides good 

natural and artificial lighting, insulated walls and 

modern heating—with adaptability to changing 
needs 





flexible to take care of changing methods of 
instruction, and of fluctuation in the number of 
children in a school district. They say that the 
old monumental type of school building no 
longer meets the requirements in many respects, 
and while the permanent structure will prob- 
ably always be the heart of the school system, 
there is evidently a need for units of this type 
which will make enlargement or rearrangement 
of the school plant easier and much less ex- 
pensive. 

The new Lincoln high school unit will serve 
as part of the school’s regular equipment and 
will house the classes in drafting. The outside 
walls are all of 34-inch hot-pressed resin-bonded 
Douglas fir plywood. The building is insulated 
throughout with Balsam Wool. Heat is pro- 


vided for the unit through a register hung on 
the window side near the ceiling. 

Fresh air is taken in through a plywood duct 
which runs under the floor and opens on the 
opposite side of the building. The artificial light 


oye 


is semi-indirect. The interior walls are painted 
with one coat of white lead, tinted to a very 
light tan shade, while the outside is protected 
with three coats of white lead, shaded gray to 
harmonize with the main building. 








N. Y. U. School of Architecture 
Starts ‘Rolling Classroom" 


Firmly convinced that sound art and archi- 
tecture results from an intimate knowledge of 
the raw materials and the processes of manu- 
facture through which they pass, the New York 
University School of Arehitecture and Allied 
Arts started out on Jan. 25 its “Classroom on 
Wheels,” Dean E. Raymond Bossange an- 
nounced, 

On a journey in which a score of students 
and their accompanying faculty advisers, K. J. 
Fairbanks and St. Elmo Tower Piza, will 
cover over seven hundred miles by bus, the 
group will see the manufacture of paints, var- 
nishes, and enamels, wood sliced into thin 
veneers, terra cotta molded and fired. in huge 
kilns, porcelain and enameled iron plumbing 
fixtures turned out by the thousands, huge 
white-hot steel passing through the gigantic 
rolls to become columns and beams for future 
buildings, tile, linoleum, Portland cement, rock 
wool, brick, and many other similar products 
manufactured from start to finish. 

Then, to further drive home the lessons, their 
classroom will move on to the latest applica- 
tions of these materials, and visit many new 
edifices where the finest illustrations of these 
materials artistically adapted to man’s use will 
be found. 

Leaving New York Jan. 25, the group will 


travel south through New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
and Maryland to Washington, D. C., returning 
to New York after four days, in time to start 
their second term work with fresh inspiration 
gained from their experiences. 

A list of firms co-operating in the program, 
with their products, follows: 

Sherwin-Williams Co., Harrison, N. J.; I. T. 
Williams Lumber Co., Carteret, N. J., veneers; 
Atlantic Terra Cotta Co., Perth Amboy, N. J.; 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Trenton, N. J., 
and Baltimore, Md.; American Franklin Olean 
Tile Co., Lansdowne, Pa.; Sloane Blabon Cor- 
poration, Trenton, N. J., linoleum; The 
D’Ascenzo Studios, Philadelphia, Pa., stained 
glass and mosaics; Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion, Bethlehem, Pa.; Mendusa Portland 
Cement Co., York, Pa.; Johns-Manville Cor- 
poration, Mansville, N. J., rock wool, asbestos 
shingle, “transite”; and Baltimore Brick Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 


A visit to Hershey’s model community at 
Hershey, Pa., will be included, for inspection of 
some interesting examples of monolithic con- 
crete construction used in the new amphi- 
theatre and stadium. A day will also be spent 
touring Washington and studying the .many 
illustrations of monumental architecture to be 
found there. 





MR. RETAILER, CAN 
‘YOU USE SOME CASH? 


See Contest announcement on page 19 


Germany Utilizes Forest Prod- 
ucts in Startling New Ways 


Tacoma, WaAsH., Jan. 22.—The four-year 
plan by which Germany hopes to make that 
country self-sufficient was outlined to the Ta- 
coma Chamber of Commerce Forum this week 
by Corydon Wagner, vice president of the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., who recently 
returned from a two months’ study of indus- 
trial conditions in Germany. Forest products, 
he said, are being used in ways that would 
startle the average mill man in this country. 
Logs are sorted into three piles, one for lumber, 
one for fuel and the third for pulp and chemical 
use. Use of the smaller and lower grades of 
lumber is being promoted to conserve the lum- 
ber supply. The fuel pile, he said, only gets 
sticks 114 inches in diameter or smaller, and 
this use is aided by development of an efficient 
stove which will stay hot on a bundle of twigs 
for 24 hours. A new supply of sugar, more 
efficient than that obtained from sugar beets, is 
being developed from pine and spruce refuse, 
he said. This is turned into 70 percent sugar 
and 30 percent fuel. This product, he continued, 
is further distilled into a fodder for stock. As 
a result of its industrial program, he said, 
Germany today has practically no unemploy- 
ment, compared with a terrific unemployment 
load during the panic period that followed the 
World War. 
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Northwestern Strikingly Presents Big 
Retail Merchandising Program 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 24.—Official rec- 
ords of the forty-eighth annual convention of 
the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
held in the Municipal Auditorium at Minne- 
apolis on Jan. 21, 22 and 23, will probably state 
simply that with 168 exhibitors of lumber, 
building materials and services, and a total 
registration of 4,935 members and invited guests, 
the meeting was the largest and most success- 
ful conclave of retail lumbermen ever held in 
the Northwest. That is plain, unadorned truth 
of the kind that usually goes into official rec- 
ords. What the records may not include is 
that to a visitor whose business is to observe 
the character of a meeting and the unmeas- 
urable factors that contribute to its success, this 
great assemblage of lumbermien was a splendid, 
beautifully organized pageant from start to 
finish. 

Bigness Enveloped in Friendliness 

The hand of an expert showman was visible 
in every detail of the arrangements and the 
program. The showmanship was expert in that 
it made use of every possible opportunity to 
spotlight the numerous features of the conven- 
tion, while at the same time surrounding the 
whole proceeding with an air of friendliness 
and compactness almost unbelievable in a meet- 
ing of such size and diversification of attrac- 
tions. The great assembly hall of the audi- 
torium, capable of seating 10,500 people, was 
neatly bisected at the middle by two massive 
curtains, thus providing ample seating arrange- 
ments for any possible crowd at the business 
sessions. Seats were so arranged and dis- 
tributed that the audiences were massed solidly 
as an aid to speakers. Not once during any 
of the sessions was it necessary to adjure the 
audience to fill up the front seats. When the 
seats provided for any given session were about 
filled, more chairs were added as the crowd in- 
creased in size. Men were kept on hand at 
the back of the hall for that purpose. 


Fine Showmanship—Arrangments Click 


The first session of the convention was sched- 
uled to start at 2 p.m. on Tuesday. Numerous 
warnings had been posted to the effect that 
the session would start on schedule. This is 
an old story, but as an observer who is supposed 
to miss nothing, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
representative elected to be gullible, believe the 

warnings, and be on time. By his watch, which 
is accurate, President Horner called the session 
to order at exactly five seconds after 2 p.m. 
While this was surprising, even more so was 
the fact that some eight or nine hundred others 
were in their seats for the opening. 

Part of the reason, no doubt, was the show- 
manship always apparent, and which, incident- 
ally, we understand, is in whole or large part 
creditable to Gay Wilcox, who was in charge 
of arrangements. Fifteen minutes prior to the 
opening of the first and all subsequent sessions 
the drum and bugle corps of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary of the American Legion formed in 
column on the lower level of the building and 
marched through the aisles of the exhibit sec- 
tion. With drums and bugles going full blast, 
and with placards fore and aft announcing that 
the session was about to open, the procession 
of twenty-one musicians clad in green tunics, 
white trousers and military shakos, marched 
through the building to the stage in the con- 
vention hall. Ranged along the stage, they 
continued to produce music until the meeting 
was called, then retired. 

Entrance to the hall was along an aisle lead- 
ing from the rear, through the dividing cur- 
tains to the space set aside for meetings. 
Flanking the aisle on either side were ever- 
greens, the symbols of the association, and in- 


terspersed between these-were colored placards 
mounted on standards, each placard carrying 
the name, subject and business connections of 
a speaker. On the stage inside, were two tall 
evergreens, with smaller trees massed on both 
sides of the proscenium to the walls. On the 
stage, mounted high above the heads of the 
speakers was a large signboard carrying the 


words, “Honesty . Hard Work . . . Econ- 
omy... Co-operation ... Are Still the Only 
Answers.” 


Beginning at five seconds after 2 p.m., Presi-— 


dent Horner called the meeting to order, and 
introduced the French horn quartette of the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, who ren- 
dered three numbers in the next ten minutes. 


Opportunity Yours—Make Use of It 


President Horner began his annual report by 
lauding the board of directors of the associa- 
tion, and Messrs. Lance and Wilcox and their 
staff, for the work they did during the year, 
and the co-operation they gave him. Attention 
was called to the exhibits on the floor below, 
and Mr. Horner said, “Visit all of them. They 
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comprise a wonderful course of study in ma- 
terials. There is vitally important information 
for all of us in every exhibit on the floor.” 

Swinging into a discussion of the industry, 
Mr. Horner said, “Opportunity is knocking at 
the door of our business today as it never has 
before, and we must continue the work of plac- 
ing the industry in the position of leadership 
the country expects it to take. Our association 
has at its command every resource to help us. 
All we have to do is recognize our opportunity, 
and make use of it. The lumber yard of yes- 
terday is rapidly passing out of the picture, 
and in its place is coming a well-rounded build- 
ing mateerial merchandising concern. The lum- 
ber dealer of today and of the future is the 
custodian of a full line of building materials 
for use in his community. He backs up the 
stewardship he has assumed with broad tech- 
nical information, great experience and a real 
knowledge of prices and materials. 


Trade Papers Give Merchant Genuine Help 


“In addition to the facilities of the associa- 
tion, the dealer has at his hand an abundance 
of excellent and timely information in the trade 
papers which serve the industry. These papers 
are better edited, and contain more genuine 





help than at any time before.” 

Pointing to the needs of the industry, Mr. 
Horner said, “We must in the very near fu- 
ture provide some means to train young men 
in the operation of lumber yards. The asso- 
ciation is making a survey of educational facili- 
ties available at present, and it is my belief 
that we will have to institute trade schools or 
new courses in established trade schools to pro- 
vide the necessary training.” 


Quality and Salesmanship Will Win 


Speaking of competition and the business 
possibilities of the future, the speaker stated, 
“Do not be afraid of foreign competition at 
low prices. It usually offers sub-standard ma- 
terial. Let us stick by our guns and continue 
to offer high-grade merchandise. There has 
been some question of meeting low-price com- 
petition by stocking cheaper merchandise. This 
is an answer that can mean only trouble for 
the dealer who does it. The long-range solu- 
tion is “up-on-your-toes” selling backed by a 
knowledge of what your products will do, and 
what your cheap-competition products will not 
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do. I know that this policy takes courage, 
but I know also that in the end it wins. 


Rebuilding of America Is Task Ahead 


“For the immediate future, I urge that we 
all get behind the revival of Title 2. While it 
was in operation it proved that installment 
selling of homes is sound. If the public wants 
to buy houses and farm buildings on the in- 
stallment plan, it is up to us to help them do 
it through broad set-ups. There seems to be 
little question that Title 2 will be in operation 
again, and there is some reason to believe that 
Title 1 may also be restored. The statement 
was recently made that two-thirds of all Ameri- 
can homes are going to be rebuilt in the next 
ten to twenty years. In 1950 no one will want 
to live in an old house, and no one will have 
to. There is little doube about the truth of 
that prediction, and when you think of what 
it means to our industry, nothing I can say will 
serve to emphasize our opportunity more than 
the cold figures do. In conclusion, let me say 
that I am convinced beyond any doubt that 
only through unified action can we get the 
greatest benefit out of what the future offers, 
and that backing up our association in all of 
its efforts is the surest way to get that unity 
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Study Retailer's Place in Community and His Opportunities in Offering 
More House for Dollar With Small Homes Program and FHA Financing; 


Also Relation of Lumber Prices, Building Wages and Taxes to Building 
Costs; Preparations Made for Training Yard Managers 


of action without which each one of us will 
have to fight an uncertain battle against un- 
known odds.” 

At the conclusion of his report, the president 
appointed nominations and resolutions commit- 
tees, and called on the secretary for his annual 
report. In response, Mr. Lance stated that 
the report would be published for distribution 
to the membership, and that an oral report 
would serve only to consume time. He then 
introduced visiting secretaries from other State 
and regional associations. 


Ready for Big Part in Business Revival 
The next speaker was Don. A. Campbell, 


president, National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. His subject was “Small Homes 
Program.” 


“Housing,” said Mr. Campbell, “is the Gov- 
ernment’s big gun to get business under way 
again, and 1938 will see the start made. Every- 
thing is favorable for a big year in the con- 
struction of new homes. Aside from the pent-up 
demand with which we are all familiar is the 
fact that prices are far below the 1926-27 level. 
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This has been true for some time, and had it 
not been for the flood of adverse propaganda 
that emanated from some mysterious source 
last year, the activity that marked the early 
months would not have stopped. This adverse 
publicity, I am happy to say, has now stopped. 
| hope that with this handicap out of the way 
we will be given a free rein to run our own 
business. If we are let alone we will play 
our part in the revival of American business, 
and play it honorably. 


FHA Can Continue a Magnificent Aid 


“Even with high labor costs, we can give 
from 10 to 15 percent more house for the same 
cost as we could in 1927. The dealer who 
goes after housing this year will sit in this 
room next year telling us what a fine year he 
has had. 

“If Title 1 of the FHA is passed, you can 
give a fair measure of thanks to the officers 
and directors of your own association for the 
help and co-operation they gave the National. 
In particular, all of us can thank Frank Carna- 
han, without whose efforts Title 1 would prob- 
ably not have a chance for revival. While it 
lasted, it was responsible for $560,000,000 in 
remodeling, and the loss was only 1.16 percent. 
As to Title 2, the average loan now is about 


71 percent of valuation. With this in mind, 
it hardly seems necessary to increase the in- 
surable limit to 90 percent. We need have no 
quarrel with that limit, however. The essential 
thing to remember is that FHA has done a 
magnificent job and can continue to do it. 


Retail Merchandising Has Improved 


“House construction in 1937 showed a smaller 
decline under the 1936 figures than any other 
class of building, and one of the reasons was 
that the public is beginning to understand that 
we are heading toward lower-cost homes. This 
has already shown that it will mean more house 
construction. One of the things we have got 
to do is to so shape our businesses that the 
townspeople in our communities will turn to us 
for their homes, and for the solutions of the 
problems they meet in planning and building 
them. 

“The dealer, you know, is not so far behind 
the times as some people would have you think. 
Just to prove this, suppose you step into some 
town and get the credit ratings on the lumber 
dealers, the automobile dealers and the radio 
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houses. I'll bet on the lumber dealer. Don’t 


misunderstand me to mean that I think we 
are doing a wonderful job. There still remain 
many dealers who have yet to realize that they 
have got to make changes in their methods 
of doing business, and equip themselves both 
with materials and trained personnel to sell 
the home as a complete product. Right along 
with this major change in our business methods 
is the need for forming closer co-operation 
between all the factors in the building industry. 


Stock to Get All of Building Dollar 


“If you will excuse a personal reference, ten 
years ago I started contracting in connection 
with my lumber business. It was one of the 
wisest moves I have ever made, and one which, 
barring certain peculiar conditions in some lo- 
calities, is worth the consideration of every 
dealer. I thought when I began contracting 
that I had a fairly complete line of materials. 
1 was amazed when I began to supply every- 
thing for a home, at the number of things I 
did not handle. If contracting did nothing 
else for me, it taught me what I needed in 
my yard to round it out as a fully equipped 
building material concern. Let me ask if you 
have ever considered handling wallpaper, stokers 
and plumbing and electrical goods. I am a 


small dealer in a small town, and taking on 
those items added about $500 to my inventory 
and added $2,500 to my sales. It taught me 
that 1 should go after all of the consumer's 
building dollar, and make my yard a “one-stop” 
station for building service. What is the sense 
of telling a prospect for a home who comes 
into your office to go to a contractor for whom 
you will figure a bill of material? 


Plan Big Value Small Homes for ‘38 


“Last year, 3,700 demonstration homes were 
built throughout the land. Most of these were 
types B, D or E, or modifications of them. 
‘Lhis year, the National Small Homes Demon- 
stration Program embraces eight designs for 
small houses. These include from one to four 
bedrooms, and are planned for future expan- 
sion. All eight houses are now under con- 
struction in a laboratory community, and will 
be ready in April. Two of the houses are 
now under construction for completion before 
the annual convention of the Kentucky Lum- 
ber & Supply Association, at which they will 
be open for inspection. One of these houses, 
No. 7%, can be constructed for $3,400. A 
reputable Washington contractor made a bid 
of $3,408 on the design. Watch that house. 
It is the ‘most house for the dollar.’ ” 


Keep Public Attention on House Unit Cost 


The next speaker was B. L. Johnson, editor 
American Builder & Building Age, whose sub- 
ject was “More House for the Dollar.” Mr. 
Johnson stated that the dealer has a lot of good 
news to tell the prospective home builder, and 
that he doesn’t make enough noise about it. 

“The public builds at the wrong time,” said 
Mr. Johnson. “Most of the promotion for the 
encouragement of building is on a declining 
market instead of at a time when we should 
be trying to get a market started.” 

He pointed out that we have an acute hous- 
ing shortage, but few people are going to the 
dealers’ offices to make arrangements for hous- 
ing. If the good news of lower financing costs, 
lower real estate costs, lower building costs 
and better planning were spread, more building 
would result. In place of such a doctrine 
came the cry last summer and fall that build- 
ing prices were too high. Mr. Johnson urged 
that attention should be directed to the total 
cost of a house. 


Showmanship's Part in Salesmanship 


Closing the afternoon program was Zenn 
Kaufman, co-author of a book on showman- 
ship in business, who used that phrase for the 
title of his address. Mr. Kaufman used a num- 
ber of striking illustrations to show what he 
meant by showmanship as applied to business. 

“Showmanship,” said Mr. Kaufman, “should 
attract attention, appeal to emotions and drama- 
tize one thing. drama has mystery, con- 
flict and beauty, and they are all essential 
ingredients. , 

An example of mystery in merchandising 
showmanship was given by the speaker in his 
reference to the merchant who provided all of 
his clerks with red ribbons to tie around their 
index fingers on the morning of a special offer- 
ing. Customers naturally inquired about the 
ribbon when accosted by a salesman. The 
salesman then replied that it was to remind him 
to mention to the customer the excellent buy 
being offered that day. 


Eye-Appeal Makes for Salability 


Mr. Kaufman explained that the natural love 
of conflict inherent in most of us leads many 
advertisers to institute contests. An outstanding 
example is the soap-box derby promoted by a 
nationally known manufacturer. Subsidization 
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of local baseball and football teams, and con- 
tests of various kinds among children never fail 
to attract attention. In discussing beauty, Mr. 
Kaufman referred to a manufacturer who by 
his own admission lost more than three hun- 
dred million dollars in sales because he was 
years late in recognizing the public love of 
beautiful things. Long after an appreciable 
dent had been made in his sales by competitors 
whose products had more eye-appeal, he awoke 
to the need of re-styling his product. 

Railroads, with dynamic motion and the 
romance of travel, said the speaker, are just 
beginning to realize the possibilities of beauty 
in their service. The streamline locomotive and 
train is their answer, and still with 145,000 
locomotives and 1,000,000 passenger ‘cars in 
their possession, there are only eighty-eight 
streamline trains in the country. 


Hoo-Hoo Initiates Walk Catnip Bed 


Late Tuesday afternoon the Twin City Hoo- 
Hoo Club held a concatenation at the Nicollet 
Hotel. A number of initiates were brought into 
the order by a team under the direction of 
George W. Critten, Snark. In the evening 
a stag banquet was given jointly by Hoo-Hoo 
and the Mississippi Valley Lumber & Sash & 
Door Salesmen’s Association. Harry McNeil, 
president of Twin Cities Hoo-Hoo, was toast- 
master, and greetings were extended by L. O. 
Taylor, president of the salesmen’s organiza- 
tion and Ormie C. Lance, secretary of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association. The 
packed house was an appreciative and enthusias- 
tic audience. 


Changeable Miniature Homes Amaze 


The second business session opened with 
breakfast at eight o’clock on Wednesday morn- 
ing. Early risers were present in large num- 
bers, and the banquet hall in the hotel was 
filled to overflowing. The first speaker was 
Frank Bolhuis, of the Bolhuis Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co., Holland, Mich., whose plan for 
selling homes from interchangeable miniature 
models was first given national publicity in the 
industry in a story which appeared in the Oct. 
23 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. 
Bolhuis kept an interested audience amazed at 
the rapidity with which he constructed small 
model homes, and then added and subtracted 
structural features at will. Mr. Bolhuis’ dem- 
onstration continued to attract attention after 
it was moved from the hotel to the convention 
headquarters. 

Following this interesting display and discus- 
sion, the subject of trucking, the troubles 
surrounding it, and what might be done to 
correct them, was thoroughly aired and dis- 
cussed by association staff men, members, and 
an attorney who was present to answer legal 
questions connected with State and Federal 
statutes and laws. 

The session was concluded with a short talk 
by Cy Snyder on the subject “Are We Selling 
or Repelling?” Mr. Snyder briefly outlined his 
methods of operating on small-town business, 
and stated that for the next several months he 
would be located in and near the association 
territory, carrying on analyses of business and 
business methods in many towns. 


Discusses Insulation and Condensation 


After opening ceremonies identical to those 
used on the preceding day, the Wednesday after- 
noon session started promptly at 2 p.m. Prof. 
Frank B. Rowley, of the College of Experi- 
mental Engineering, University of Minnesota, 
opened the program with an illustrated talk on 
“Moisture Condensation in Walls and Roofs— 
and How to Prevent It.” 

“To say that insulation causes condensation,” 
said Mr. Rowley, “is not a fair statement. The 
solution of the condensation problem is not in 
eliminating insulation, but in applying it prop- 
erly. There is nothing new about condensa- 
tion in walls and roofs. We have always had 
it, but changed living conditions and construc- 
tion methods in past few years have brought 
the subject to the front. We now have many 
ways to prevent air leakage in a house, and 
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the application of these ways serves very often 
in cold climates to emphasize the condensation 
problem. If outside air, which in cold country 
contains about one-twentieth as much moisture 
as inside air, mixes with inside air, the hu- 
midity is lowered. When this mixture is re- 
tarded or stopped, inside humidity remains rela- 
tively high, and if we add a moisture barrier 
on the outside of a wall in cold climates, there 
is bound to be condensation on the inside. The 
trouble comes when the condensate freezes in 
cold closets, attic spaces and inside sections of 
many types of walls, then with the first warm 
weather, melts.” 

Mr. Rowley explained and illustrated the 
scope of the test work being done at the Uni- 
versity to determine ways of eliminating the 
trouble from condensation. Experiments up to 
date have been conclusive in so far as sealing 
methods are concerned. A number of slides 
were shown to demonstrate effective ways of 
sealing against condensation. Various types of 
sealing materials placed on the inside of the 
studs were shown to be effective at both zero 
and 19% degrees below zero, Fahrenheit. From 
results shown on the slides, 30-30-30 asphalt im- 
pregnated surface-coated sheathing paper with 
glossy inside surface, placed on the studs, was 
the most effective preventive of condensation, 
and reduced the moisture penetration into the 
wall to a negligible amount. 

Additional tests are being conducted to deter- 
mine the effect of ventilating those spaces 
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where trouble has been known to occur. Up 
to date, no positive results have been obtained 
to show how much ventilation is needed to 
prevent troublesome condensation, and further 
study will be required before recommendations 
can be made. From the test work already 
done at the University, there is no doubt that 
the whole subject of troublesome condensation 
can be resolved easily by adherence to simple, 
inexpensive methods of applying insulation and 
other wall materials. 


What Helps Business, Helps Everyone 


B. C. Heacock, director Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States and president of 
the Caterpillar Tractor Co., of Peoria, IIl., 
followed Mr. Rowley with a thoughtful pres- 
entation of business and Government activity. 
After quoting a number of interesting figures 
showing America far in the lead in both pro- 
duction and consumption of the world’s manu- 
factured products, Mr. Heacock stated that the 
reason lies principally in the fact that to be 
a business leader in this country a man must 
demonstrate his ability to serve by producing 
usable goods at purchasable prices. He stated 
that the function of a political leader is to 
run the Government, but not to break business. 

“When we pay southern cotton growers for 
not raising cotton,” said Mr. Heacock, “we 
subsidize the disease and not the cure. The 
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Government is subsidizing southern negroes to 
raise cotton with ox carts. What it should be 
doing is developing industry in the South, and 
let crop diversification provide more and bet- 
ter food for the negro and for everyone else. 
Low wages for the unskilled negro, wages that 
he is worth, are infinitely better for him in 
the long run than high wages with no job. 

“Politicians, by and large, have done a good 
job with the work for which they are fitted, 
and so have business men. In one respect 
business and political leaders are alike. They 
both spend other people’s money. Whether a 
politician goes back into office or not depends 
on how he spends the money entrusted to him. 
In a similar way, practically every business 
leader has been boosted into a position of lead- 
ership because he has demonstrated that he 
can be trusted to spend the money of others 
im producing usable goods. The fact that busi- 
ness men use the money of others means that 
what helps business helps everyone. What 
hurts business, hurts everyone. 


Custodians of Community Housing Needs 


“You men, as lumber dealers, should show 
the ministerial and educational groups that you 
are the custodians of their housing needs, tol- 
erated solely therefor, and not men whom they 
have selected to feed by letting you run lum- 
ber yards. You have those yards because you 
have demonstrated fitness to act as the cus- 
todians of that portion of the community’s 
wealth that goes for housing. You are lead- 
ers in that industry in your towns only because 
your towns permit you to be.” 

The title of Mr. Heacock’s address was “Who 
Is This Man of Straw?” He showed that as 
you go from town to town looking for the much 
discussed “grasping” business man, you find, 
with only a very few exceptions, conscientious 
producers and distributors who by ability have 
been elevated to positions of business and in- 
dustrial leadership, and concluded that attempts 
to penalize all business because of the derelic- 
tions of a negligible few is not only unfair but 
that it threatens the economic security of the 
nation. 

At this point in the program Mr. Wilcox 
announced the prize winning exhibits of manu- 
facturers. The prize for the best coal exhibit 
went to the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & 
Iron Co. The award for the best lumber ex- 
hibit was given to Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., 
and in the building materials group, Republic 
Steel was named the winner. Republic Steel 
Co. was awarded the grand prize for having 
the best exhibit at the convention. 


New Coal Law Menaces Retailer 


E. W. Dobson spoke briefly and forcefully 
on the Guffey Act and the influence it will have 
on the retail sale of coal. The Act, Mr. Dobson 
said, gives the National Coal Commission com- 
plete control over bituminous coal, and means 
that any account that can handle a 25-ton order 
of coal is classed as a wholesaler. This gives 
co-operatives a tremendous advantage, and prac- 
tically legislates out of business those retail 
dealers who handle 95 percent of the domes- 
tically consumed bituminous coal. Mr. Dobsor 
urged that retailers who handle coal awake to 
the menace that is already in force to threaten 
that part of their business. 


Predicts Increase in Small-Home Building 


Fred Schilplin, FHA director for Minnesota, 
North Dakota and South Dakota, stated that 
there has been a noticeable upturn in residence 
building in the Northwest in the last 30 days, 
and that the reason for it is largely the fine 
co-operation given the FHA by the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association. Mr. Schilp- 
lin briefly outlined the work and function of 
FHA, and stated some of the most important 
principles of design in low-cost housing. 

“In this country today,” said Mr. Schilplin, 
“more homes are being built at costs of less 
than $5,000 than at any time before. By con- 
tinuing to work as we have in the past two 


(Continued on Page 60) 
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Northeastern Retail Annual Starts With 
Record-Breaking Crowd 


Note: A report of the remaining sessions 
of this Convention will appear in next issue 
of the American Lumberman.—Editor. 





New York, Jan. 25.—The 44th annual con- 
vention of the Northeastern Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association is on its way to another rec- 
ord breaking performance, both as to the num- 
ber of members and visitors registering and 
the quality and importance of the addresses 
and discussions heard today, and scheduled for 
the Wednesday and Thursday sessions. In ex- 
cess of 1,500 had registered during this open- 
ing day and this number will be doubled if 
the trends of previous years are followed. The 
high spot in importance and promised real sig- 
nificance, will be the address by Donald R. 
Richberg, Wednesday evening, in the Roof Gar- 
den of the Hotel Pennsylvania, which hostelry 
is the center of all convention activities. Mr. 
Richberg’s subject will be “Government and 
Business,” and his struggle with the codes 
through the life and death of NRA and the 
subsequent contacts with New Deal thought and 
action in Washington peculiarly fit him to pre- 
sent a clear picture of the real attitude of the 
Government toward business, and to outline 
his own views as to a program that should 
produce best results. 

The business sessions got under way at 2 
p.m. with President Oliver J. Veling of Buffalo 
in the chair. The address of welcome was by 
Frederick G. Gray, president of the New York 
Lumber Trade Association. Annual reports 
were presented by President Veling, Secretary- 
Manager Paul S. Collier, and Treasurer W. 
Glenn Sweet, of Elmira, N. Y. 


Address of the President 


President Veling reviewed the course of busi- 
ness for the past year, and spoke constructively 
of the future. Some pertinent excerpts from his 
address follow: 


Under what conditions are homes built 
and sold on a sound basis? Desire! A long- 
ing for a home of their own is inherent in 
every man and woman. This is fundamental. 
But to assume the necessary obligation to 
satisfy this desire there must be a feeling 
of security in the present and of confidence 
in the future. Interest rates and taxes must 
be put on a basis that makes home ownership 
cheaper than rent. A home offering more 
advantages than the one occupied must be 
available at a price within the reach of the 
prospective buyer. When these conditions 
obtain, home building will not only go ahead, 
but it cannot be stopped. 

Is there a future for our industry? I have 
heard many of you ask this question. Cer- 
tainly there is—for those of us who are will- 


‘ing to pay the price—the price in work, the 


price in battle against those influences which 
are retarding the fulfillment of that wish, 
to end the slums and hovelSand to replace 
those houses which should be scrapped and 
rebuilt. 

“Our Job—Go to Work” 


Is the phrase, “Work and Use Common 
Sense” below the level of average under- 
standing today? Work means to me the giv- 
ing of an honest day’s toil in the building 
of our homes, so that the home buyer, giving 
his honest day’s work in other endeavor, may 
receive a measure of equal value from us. 

Work has another corollary, “Common 
Sense.” “Common Sense” means fair dealing 
within our industry—with our sources of 
supply—with our customers—with our em- 
ployees. 

“Common Sense” means fair dealing with 
those manufacturers and wholesalers who 
bring to us the products for which we must 
create a demand. If we would prosper, we 
must live and let live. We must play the 
game according to those rules of business, 
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which by the law of the survival of the fittest 
have resulted in a low cost and a high effi- 
ciency. Some manufacturers and some whole- 
salers from time to time have entered into 
the retail business, only to find their market 
circumscribed and their costs increased. Like- 
wise, we all know of retail dealers who have 
sought to eliminate the function of the whole- 
saler, only to lose in the performance of their 
own natural function as retailers. Some de- 
velopers have shown large paper savings 
through quantity buying direct from mills 
and mines, but the home owner had small 
compensation for the loss of security which 
the local dealer, his neighbor, gave him in 
furnishing materials of known quality stand- 
ards for building in his community. 

“Common Sense” means fair dealing with 
our customers—the exchange of material for 
money in the assurance that service, and 
quality, and count are as represented. These 
elements are essential if buildings are to 
measure up to the ordinary usage far past 
the time when legal guaranties end. 


Must Keep Up With the Times 


“Common Sense” means keeping up with 
the times in management, in selling, in mer- 
chandising, avoiding those catch-penny de- 
vices which are designed only to yield profit 
for their sponsors and embracing those new 
methods and modern plans which research 
has developed for us. Our merchandising 
still remains woefully weak in an age of 
stream-lined design and prefabrication. We 
have much to do to justify our contention 
that we are functioning as a vital part of the 
building industry. 


“Common Sense” means working with our 
fellow dealer and building our association so 
that those matters, which are essentially in 
the province of group deliberation and ac- 
tion, may be handled promptly and well in 
our interest. 


“Common Sense’ means taking our share 
of the responsibility for providing low cost 
housing. We are in this respect very defi- 
nitely on the spot. The national government 
and various self-interested groups are rais- 
ing the issue of low cost housing and slum 
clearance to a point where something will 
be done—in fact, is being done. In our own 
community, we must take an active interest 
in this problem and it should not prove un- 
profitable. It is our business. A great re- 
placement market awaits us in the solution 
of this problem. We cannot merit a share 
in this business unless we do our share of 
the work. 


Seek Volume Through Creating Demand 


But costs are not all important. Our cry- 
ing need today is for volume. There are two 
ways to maintain or increase volume. One 
is to adopt an aggressive sales policy and 
go after all the business in sight, including 
that of our competitors’ customers, with 
price as a bait and commission salesmen as 
the contact. It does not add one dollar of 
sales to our industry total, but merely results 
in a book transfer of names. The inevitable 
result of this method is retaliation, ending 
in loss of profit, sorely needed to keep our 
men employed and to keep business moving 
forward. 


The second way to maintain an increased 
volume, is through creative salesmanship, and 
by bringing into our merchandising the sales 
of allied products. The greatest satisfaction 
to the real merchant, is the placing on his 
book of orders that he has been the means of 
creating. Under our present economic sys- 
tem, there are four necessities for the main- 
tenance of human life, namely, food, cloth- 
ing, transportation and shelter. We are for- 
tunate to be engaged in a necessary indus- 
try, and so we are relieved somewhat from 
the task of creating a want for our products. 
People make purchases at the urge of desire. 
Real salesmanship stimulates desire to the 
point of purchase. If we can be instrumental 
in starting a young couple on the road to 
home ownership, or in having an unsightly 
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corner of an old home rejuvenated into a 
comfortable nook, we are the creators of 
volume of business, and are an asset to our 
industry. 

In the inevitable evolution which will con- 
tinue to take place in home building as a 
result of the dammed up demand of the past 
several years, we can expect decided changes ° 
in the processes of building, of planning, and 
of financing homes. A mere comparison of 
the physical differences between the home of 
ten years ago and that of today is ample 
proof. Set those houses side by side and 
there is evidence of as much obsolescence in 
house design as there is in automobile styles 
of the same years. Colors, equipment, financ- 
ing, all have changed, and they will change 
more and faster. We may even have the 
problem, if we do not already have it, of the 
used home, as they have the problem of the 
used car in the automobile business. 

William F. Severn, of Bridgeport, Conn., 
councilor from the association to the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, next presented 
a clear word picture of the vitally important 
work of the chamber, as the official representa- 
tive of industry, in dealing with current legis- 
lation and executive action in Washington. 


Housing Bill Outlined 


Roy Wenzlick, of St. Louis, who was to dis- 
cuss “The Outlook for New Building,” wired 
from Detroit that his plane had been grounded 
by weather conditions, but that he would be 
on hand Wednesday. In his place Bruce Wil- 
son, educational director for the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, rushed from Washington, 
and at 4 o'clock gave a brief outline of the 
new housing bill which had passed the House, 
but was subject to many proposed changes 
when it emerges from the Senate conference 
committee. 

Addresses by Don A. Campbell, of Kentucky, 
president of the National Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, and by Dr. A. P. Haake, of 
Chicago, brought the afternoon session to a 
close. 

Hon. Morris S. Tremaine, a former active 
Buffalo lumberman, and, for several years, 
comptroller of the State of New York, will 
address the meeting tomorrow, his subject be- 
ing “What Does Taxation Mean to You?” 

Before adjournment the secretary announced 
the appointment of several special committees. 
He also called for a drawing from the cards 
deposited by members as they entered the con- 
vention hall. There was a prize of a coffee 
table donated by the Western Pine Association. 
Mrs. George Briggs, of Lexington, Mass., 
widow of the late George Briggs of that city, 
was asked to make the drawing, and the lucky 
one was Alfred C. Dodd, son of the late John 
Dodd, of the Strong & Hale Lumber Co., Port- 
land, Conn. 


All Exhibit Space Filled 


As in former years the hall of exhibits in the 
grand ballroom and on the mezzanine floor was 
crowded with visitors throughout the day. 
Eighty exhibit spaces were used, taking all 
space available. 
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SOUTHEASTERN HONORS 
“OLD TIMERS” 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 26.—The fiftieth 
anniversary convention of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association got under way in the 
Municipal Auditorium today with a registra- 
tion by mid-afternoon of approximately 1,800. 
Despite zero weather that burrowed deep into 
one’s body on a wind of 45-mile-an-hour veloc- 
ity, the spirits of everyone were high with 
anticipation for the paragon of meetings in the 
organization’s half century of life. 

The opening session of the convention was 
in the Music Hall of the auditorium, and the 
rich beauty of the room leaves one completely 
adjectiveless. From the base of its sidewall 
paneling of soft-textured wood to the crown 
of its lofty ceiling, it has the breeding and 
character to make it one of the nation’s out- 
standing classics in interior finishing. ie 
Chamberlin, Little Rock, Ark., president of the 
association, presided. He called upon Dr. 
George P. Baity, pastor of the Westport Pres- 
byterian Church of this city, to give the in- 
vocation. Mrs. Raymond M. Havens, contralto, 
then sang four numbers, one of which was ap- 
propriately “Trees.” She was accompanied by 
Lucile Vogel Cole at the piano. 

The membership of the association was form- 
ally welcomed by W. M. Symons, vice president 
of the local Chamber of Commerce. It was 
pointed out that this organization is, likewise, 
observing its fiftieth anniversary in 1938. Mr. 
Symons brought out the point that the South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association has held all 
but two of its annual meetings in this city, 
its birthplace. 


President Makes Inspiring Talk 


President Chamberlin then spoke in an in- 
spiring vein, telling of the past, present and 
future of the Southwestern, as follows, in part: 

Four States, Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma 
and Arkansas, constitute an imposing group 
in the business which is represented by the 
membership of this Association. 

Within these boundaries live ten million of 
America’s best citizens. I say “best citizens” 
with pride and fervency, because they are a 
people who still believe in honest effort and 
not makeshift pretense; in the fruits of in- 
dustry and thrift, and not indolence and 
waste; in the integrity of purpose of com- 
merce and industry and not its ruthlessness. 

Built into the lives of these ten million 
people living in these four states are 2,700 
retail lumber and building material mer- 
chants. They, with their employees, provide 
the livelihood of 15,000 people. 


Lumberman Is Counselor and Friend 


The retail lumberman, through his own well 
considered efforts, begins by uncovering po- 
tential builders; he follows this with the 
inevitable long and arduous hours of counsel 
—the lumberman with the prospect and per- 
haps the prospect’s family. He devises means 
of overcoming the many difficult conditions. 
He analyzes the family income and the rea- 
sonable expectancy of its continuance. He 
supplies much of the information which helps 
the prospect to form a mental notion of his 
desire. Following this comes the architect’s 
picture, but it is usually the lumberman who 
must furnish stimulus and momentum re- 
gardless of all other personal factors. 

It is he who furnishes explanations of 
financing methods, and the patterning of one 
method to fit; it is he who must answer 
questions regarding materials, interpreta- 
tions of specifications, and advise in the se- 
lection of the contractor. Thus the lumber- 
man is the one who invariably assumes the 
role of keeping the whole program moving. 
Going about his business of creating the urge 
and the will to build, he must make innumer- 
able contacts. In developing these contacts 
into results, there are many failures. But 
this is in the day’s work and he does not 
complain about it. 

Now, what are the lumberman’s rewards 
for hits? If he is fortunate and it happens 
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Note: A report of the remaining sessions 
of this Convention will appear in next issue 
of the American Lumberman.—Editor. 





to be one of the good years in our business, 
he perhaps makes from two to five per cent 
net profit on probably one-third to one-half 
of the entire money cost of the job. Such a 
figure is not calculated to make any lum- 
berman very rich, even in the course of a 
normal lifetime. 

When his efforts are rewarded by the reali- 
zation of a new home for the customer, there 
are many other beneficiaries of the lumber- 
man’s efforts. First of all, the owner, who, 
along with his family, is made comfortable and 
happy; secondly, the nation, because one of 
its citizens, becoming a home owner, has as- 
sumed a new interest in the worthwhile 
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H. T. KENDALL, 
St. Paul, Minn.; 
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things of his commonwealth, its problems and 
policies; thirdly, the community, whose as- 
sessable wealth has been augmented and 
whose pride in new improvements is justly 
pleased. The benefits just mentioned are 
largely social and civic, but material benefits 
accrue to a long line of other beneficiaries. 





Kansas Ciry, Mo., Jan. 26.—A promi- 
nent lumberman, who gets a lot of good 
out of the conventions of the Southwest- 
ern Lumbermen’s Association, is D. J. 
Fair, president of the lumber company 
at Sterling, Kan. Mr. Fair expressed 
himself as favorable to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN’S proposed program to deal- 
ers of increasing sales of building mate- 
rials by selling farmers needing extra 
year-around help a tenant house. Mr. 
Fair stresses the following advantages of 
a ‘second home on a farmstead: 


1. The program would provide employ- 
ment for many now seeking work. 


2. It would produce better working con- 
ditions on the farm. 


3. A farmer would have the labor that 
he needs. 


4. It would allow the farmer to retire on 
the farm with a crop share plan plus 
a monthly cash wage to his tenant 
that would be advantageous to both. 
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Retailer’s Functions, Oppor- 
tunities for Package Selling, 


Presented 


But this is his field. It is his life. The 
creation of the desire and the will and the 
possibility to build translated into the new 
structure is not so simple as that of selling 
a safety razor or a suit of clothes or an auto- 
mobile. ; 

Although there are legions who benefit 
through the stimulation of building, and al- 
though there are many who contribute di- 
rectly and indirectly to that stimulation, I 
insist that the retail lumberman carries the 
burden of keeping all factors corralled, and 
working them toward the desired end. 

We have heard rumors that in some quar- 
ters all this is considered economically un- 
sound; that the retailer should be “short-cir- 
cuited” in this building business, and that 
a short, straight line be followed from manu- 
facturer to the owner. The idea is that it 
would cost the owner less. During the past 
year there were those who said that the 
retailer was responsible for higher prices and 
increased costs of building, and that they 
brought about stifling of construction. Know- 
ing that the retailer contributes so much to 
crystallize desire and determination to build, 
and that he sits out the long vigil of seeing 
it through, I deny the right of anyone to 
make such statements in honor and in fair- 
ness. I further believe that any hope to vary 
this system by isolating the dealer would 
fall wide of its mark. We did not acquire 
our function through usurpation or by le- 
gwerdemain or unholy act. No—it is a part 
of the warp and woof of our American sys- 
tem; the result of an evolutionary process, 
a healthy growth in the economy of the 
country. 

A lively talk that held the undivided atten- 
tion and interest of all in the spacious room was 
that on “Showmanship in Business” by Zenn 
Kaufman, who is appearing at many conven- 
tions of retail lumber associations this season. 
Mr. Kaufman stated that “showmanship” is the 
latest quality stressed in modern business. It 
consists of three major qualities: securing the 
attention of the public, playing upon its emo- 
tions, and dramatizing the selling idea. 

The dealers were advised to apply the ele- 
ments of good salesmanship to their line of 
business that has benefited those in other en- 
deavors. He urged them to instill a little 
mystery into their merchandising, create a little 
competitive conflict among their yard salesmen, 
to put life into their advertising and displays, 
and play upon the emotions of their customers 
more than in the past. There is no business 
that does not need some showmanship, in the 
opinion of Mr. Kaufman. The speaker’s ad- 
dress itself was a graphic example of show- 
manship during the course of which he sold 
himself to the audience. 


Lumber Industry Is "On the March" 


Harry T. Kendall, vice-president Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co., St. Paul, cut his speech 
short but gave forth a host of excellent points. 
Mr. Kendall urged his listeners to quit think- 
ing so much about “deals,” and to pay more 
attention to “plain, common sense.” Truth and 
progress will march relentlessly on, he declared. 
ndustry as a whole does not pause, and the 
lumber industry is not stationary. He pointed 
out that during the life of the association many 
things have happened to make it progress, and 
in this connection emphasized the perfection of 
communication, and the improvement of distri- 
bution. The development of a complete house 
for merchandising by retail lumber dealers was 
always held up as a progressive step. He 
stressed that he did not mean a prefabricated 
unit, but a “packaged” house such as Johns- 
Manville has advanced. Mr. Kendall urged his 
listeners to feature their services, and not their 
stocks in the future. 

Between 1930-1937, building was done for the 
wrong people, it was stated. The low-income 
group did not receive consideration at all. Sixty- 
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six percent of the new housing units needed 
in this country should be sold on a basis of 
time payments not over $30 a month, Mr. Ken- 
dall said. Economists of the United States real- 
ize that housing is the key to recovery in this 
land, Mr. Kendall told the group, and unless 
the lumber industry can produce a good house 
in the $3,000 classification there is likely to be 
governmental action to supply the need He 
said that Washington is thinking about mass 
construction of residences, and mass moving 
of individuals from the congested urban areas. 

In conclusion, Mr. Kendall advised the mem- 
bers to change with the times and discard 
things as they become obsolete. “Whether the 
pace is fast or slow, you must be abreast of 
the ever-changing times to succeed,” he said in 
closing. 


Old-Timers Are Honored 


The formal presentation of medals to those 
dealers who had been in business from 30-40 
years, 40-50 years, and over 50 years was the 
next feature. Charles W. Hestwood, Kansas 
City, Mo., editor of Retail Lumberman, spoke 
to the first group; Clay A. Thompson of the 
T. H. Rogers Lumber Co., Oklahoma City, to 
the second body, and Frank E. Tyler, association 
counsel, Kansas City, to the old-timers. Those 
in the last division to receive the gold medals 
were: 


FIFTY YEARS OF SERVICE 


W. M. QUIGLEY, W. M. Quigley Lbr. Co., 
Sterling, Kan. 

J. W. BERRY, Golden Belt Lbr. Co., Man- 
hattan, Kan. 

JOHN M. MONAHAN, Gelden Belt Lbr. Co., 
Manhattan, Kan. 

JOHN J. MUTH (oldest), Haddam Lbr. Co. 
(in town all 50 years), Haddam, Kan. 

G. A. TALBERT, G. A. Talbert Lbr. Co., 
Conway Springs, Kan. 

R. G. KIRKWOOD. R. G. Kirkwood Lbr. 
Co., Wichita, Kan. 

J. R. McLAURIN, Lake Superior Lbr. Co., 
Ellsworth, Kan. 

G. A. STURGES, Sturges Lbr. Co., Sedalia, 
Mo. 

B. L. BROCKETT, Brockett Lbr. Co., Atch- 
ison, Kan. 

BENJ. B. FOSTER, Foster Lbr. Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

L. L. SEIBEL, Badger Lbr. Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

D. JI. HATHAWAY, J. Thomas Lbr. Co., 
Topeka, Kan. 

J. A. BOWMAN, Burgner-Bowman-Mat- 
thews Lbr. Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

E. L. SMITH, Home Lbr. Co., Carthage, Mo. 

M. W. HARDMAN, Hardman ULbr. Co., 
Downs, Kan. 

LEON HERRICK, S. W. Crawford Lbr. Co., 
Crystal City, Mo. 

T. W. ROSSER, LaCrosse Lbr. Co., Fulton, 
Mo. 


Middle Atlantic Prepares 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 25.—Two thousand 
delegates from four States and the District of 
Columbia were inspired to prepare themselves 
for the “big push” in new building projects 
which is expected to materialize this year, at 
the 46th annual convention of the Middle At- 
lantic Lumbermen’s Association, held Jan. 19, 
20 and 21 at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. 

The entire convention was built around the 
small homes campaign directed by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, to give 
dealers an idea of the equipment needed, to 
imbue them with a feeling of confidence, and 
to make them enthusiastic for 1938. 

In the States where M. A. L. A. is active— 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land and the District of Columbia—a definite 
forward movement in building was reported 
until the late fall recession. The speakers on 
home building gave the latest factual informa- 
tion as well as new sales plans for the alert 
retailer. 


Opening of the Convention 


In opening the convention Wednesday, Presi- 
dent Horace B. Wilgus stressed the importance 
of organized effort. He concluded his message 
with these words: 

“I believe the time has come when every re- 
tailer must realize the true value of association 
work and regard the association’s activities as 
an integral, invaluable part of his business, 
whether that business be large or small. With 
proper support and co-operation from the dealer, 
our trade association becomes a great force 
in maintaining and improving the American 
standard of living. So, during the year ahead, 
let us pledge our support to a worthy and 
unselfish cause—our own association.” 

Equally crisp, yet sincere, was the cordial 
message from Secretary-Treasurer-Manager J. 
Fred Martin: x 

“In presenting the 1938 convention to you, we 
want you to feel that it is your convention— 
designed especially for you, that you may be- 
come more successful lumbermen. For months 
we have worked to bring you the finest exhibits 
of old and new products; the best speakers in the 
country—men who are expert in the subjects 
they discuss; and the grandest type of enter- 
tainment available today, so that you may see, 
hear, and thoroughly enjoy yourself for three 
full days. We want you to know that we ap- 
preciate your support and loyalty in the past, 
and look forward to your continued co-opera- 
tion in the months ahead.” 


New Officers Are Chosen 


The usual procedure in naming the new offi- 
cers on the last afternoon was reversed, and 
the following were chosen for 1938: 

President—Joseph Brosius, Brosius & Smed- 
ley Co. of Wilmington, Del. 

Vice - president—George Kingsley, Brown 
Borhek Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Secretary-Treasurer-Manager J. Fred Mar- 
tin, Philadelphia. 


One of the most instructive speeches was de- 
livered by M. G. Jensen, merchandising man- 
ager of Insulite Co. He covered in detail the 
costs of building materials and disclosed a 
knowledge of lumber retailing that has never 
been surpassed in this city. In conclusion he 
expressed a belief that every American family 
has the right to own its home—and the priv- 
ilege of watching it grow from the foundation 
up. He declared that too much loose thinking 
based on fear. psychology has swept over the 
country regarding building prices; that owning 
a home today is more often than not only a 
matter of wanting to own a home, because to- 
day it’s cheaper to own your own home than 
to pay rent. ‘ 

The afternoon session on Wednesday was 
closed with an address by Hal B. Alston, di- 
rector Residential Construction Bureau, Calli- 
fornia Redwood Association, in which he pointed 
out the whole relating importance of lumber, 
the retailer, and sound construction. 


Hear About Homes vs. Crime 


The comparative costs of crime and the cost 
of new small homes was treated from a fresh 
angle by Hugh H. Clegg, assistant director 
F. B. I. Following Mr. Clegg’s talk the “1938 
Small Homes Program” was explained in de- 
tail by Richard G. Kimbell, technical director, 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
He was followed by Col. A. F. H. Scott, assist- 
ant to the president, Anthracite Industries 
(Inc.), whose subject was “Selling Packaged 
Homes in 1938.” 

John W. O’Leary, chairman of the executive 
committee, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, delivered the most stirring ad- 
dress of the day, taking for his subject, “Your 
Business Is the Nation’s Business.” He said in 
part: 

A significant change in the approach to the 
major problems confronting the country has 
taken place and is still taking place. The 
problems are much the same as they have 
always been. We are only too familiar with 
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FRANK P. KELSO, LaCrosse Lbr. Co., Mex- 
ico, Mo. 

J. C. JONES, J. C. Jones Lbr. Co., Lees 
Summit, Mo. 

W. C. BLAKER, Blaker Lbr. Co., Pleas- 
anton, Mo. 

CHAS. R. WEST. Emporia Lbr. & Coal Co., 
Emporia, Kan. 

PAUL KLEIN, Iola, Kan. 

GEO. H. HODGES, Hodges Bros., Olathe, 
Kan, 

I. G. CHAPIN, Searle & Chapin Lbr. Co., 
Lincoln, Neb. 

I. F. SEARLE, Searle & Chapin Lbr. Co., 
Lincoln, Neb. 

J. P. HARDING, St. Joseph Lbr. Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo. 

JOHN J. METZ, Metz Lbr. & Sup. Co., Bo- 
gard, Mo. 

JULIUS SEIDEL, Julius Seidel Lbr. Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

FRANK N. DANIELS, Dascomb-Daniels 
Lbr. Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 

S. W. BAXTER, Baxter Lbr. & Merc. Co., 
Pittsburg, Kan. 

A. HABERLY, Smith Center, Kan. 

J. B. MACK, Lawrence, Kan. 

GEO. S. WELLING, Salina, Kan. 

E. H. McGREGOR, Big Jo Lbr. Co., Wich- 
ita, Kan. 

J. F. SHOTTS, LaCrosse, Kan. 

Cc. A. ANTRIM, Antrim Lbr. Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

E. S. Boyd, Paola Lbr. & Coal Co., Paola, 
Kan. 


for Big Push 


them—unemployment, relief, taxation, budget- 
balancing, agriculture, railroads, labor. Some 
of them go back to the days before the shades 
of depression began to gather, years ago. The 
ways in which we deal with these difficul- 
ties will determine whether or not we are to 
check the present recession as well as 
whether or not we are to release the energies 
which make for national progress. 

We cannot balance the budget without 
reducing expenses or raising taxes. We can- 
not raise taxes without handicapping busi- 
ness. We cannot stimulate employment if 
we discourage investment. It is becoming 
more apparent that all of the problems with 
which we are now dealing, piecemeal, are only 
phases of a larger problem; whether the 
course of treatment we have been pursuing 
is to be retained or whether it is to be dis- 
carded for something else; whether the busi- 
ness system, as we know it, is to endure or 
whether it is to give way to a system of 
political management. 

The public gets what it pays for—and no 
more. If a man spends a hundred dollars 
today, he gets approximately only seventy 
dollars in goods and services, which business 
provides. The other thirty dollars goes for 
government. The latter amount is steadily 
increasing. Eventually, if this trend con- 
tinues, he must decide whether he shall pay 
the whole amount to government and rely 
upon it supply him with what he needs or 
whether he will rely upon a system of free 
American business enterprise, judiciously 
regulated to afford the greatest measure of 
efficiency and service. Business is not an 
economic hierarchy which can shape our des- 
tinies as it pleases. It is the vast multitude 
of transactions between men and women all 
over this broad land. 

Obviously,. business everywhere -will con- 
tinue to do its utmost to combat the reces- 
sion and to prevent the spread of unemploy- 
ment. Courage is the best antidote for fear. 
Business must continue to recognize the need 
for remedial legislation to remove the brakes, 
and it must continue to press for such relief. 
But, we cannot wait for every correction. 
Courage prompts us to go forward with every 


- normal function. It is not too late to avoid 


the complete change which is at our door. 
It will require all the courage and time that 
is called for. We must carry on with deter- 
mination, and with courage, a great patriotic 
effort to preserve the business system which 
has been so vital a factor in the building of 
the nation. 


Taxes and Building 
The third and concluding session on Friday 
was opened by a talk on the relation of real 
(Continued on Page 57) 
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New England Wholesalers--_ . 


Believe Sales Through Legitimate Channels 
Would Steady Prices--Endorse Grade Marking 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 24.—At the annual din- 
ner of the New England Wholesale Lumber 
Association at the University Club on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 12, eighty members and guests 
gave closest attention to an inspiring ‘address 
upon current national industrial problems by 
Dr. Karl T. Compton, president Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, who is a brother of 





F. L. LAMAR, 
Boston, Mass.; 


Re-elected President 
New England 


F. W. SMITH, 
Boston, Mass.; 


Chairman New 
England Intercoastal 
Wholesalers Group 


Wilson Compton, manager of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association. 

Earlier in the day there had been a luncheon 
and annual meeting of the New England section 
of the Intercoastal group which was attended 
by Secretary R. T. Titus, of New York, of the 
parent organization. Farnham W. Smith, of 
the Blanchard Lumber Co., was chosen chair- 
man of the New England group for 1938. 
Howard W. Guernsey, of Hartford; Harold 
Brasor, of Springfield; and Harry B. Steb- 
bins, of Boston, were nominated as directors 
from New England of the Intercoastal Lumber 
Distributors’ Association. Among the subjects 
discussed in detail were “sales to buying 
agencies of retail lumber dealers,” also, “pres- 
ent and possible future labor troubles affecting 
intercoastal lumber distribution.” 

Later in the afternoon, this group joined, as 
members, the annual business session of the 
New England Wholesale Lumber Association, 
with President Felix L. LaMar, of Springfield, 
in the chair. Annual reports by President 
LaMar and Secretary-Treasurer F. J. Caulkins 
were presented, and the following new mem- 
bers were added to the roster by unanimous 
votes: Collins-McDonough Co., 88 Broad St., 
Boston; TrimPak Corporation, New York; 
McDonald Lumber Co., Portland, Maine. 

Officers for 1938 were chosen as follows: 

President—Felix L. LaMar, Holbrook Lum- 
ber Co., Springfield. 

Vice President—W. Bartlett Bacon, Daven- 
port-Peters Co., Boston. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Frederick J. 
kins, Medford. 

Directors—The above, with Farnham W. 
Smith, Blanchard Lumber Co.; Roy E. Deni- 
son, Denison-Cannon Co.; Luther W. Piper, 
Perry Whitney Lumber Co.; Horace A. Bailey, 
Bailey & Delano Lumber Co., Boston; J. C. 
Calhoun, Dutton & Calhoun; Robert B. 
Cowles, Carlos Ruggles. Lumber Co., Spring- 
field; Frank L. Turgeon, Turgeon Bros., 


Caul- 


Lewiston, Me.; Harry E. Pearsall, Guernsey- 
Westbrook Co., Hartford, Conn. 


In the course of his annual report, President 
LaMar reviewed current trends and activities in 
wholesale association circles and strongly advo- 
cated joining with the wholesale groups in New 
York, Philadelphia and other centers in calling 
upon manufacturers to aid in stabilizing the 
price structure in all three branches by passing 
their product through wholesale channels; and 
at a uniform service discount that would prop- 
erly compensate for the wholesale service or 
function. 


Endorse Grade Marking of Lumber 


The attitude of the industry toward grade 
marking was outlined by the president, and 
after brief discussion it was voted that this 
association endorse and follow the action to be 
taken by the national organization, which has 
endorsed the practice and now has a strong 
committee working with manufacturers to com- 
plete plans for its more general adoption. 

Chester Kelsey, of New Haven, president of 
the Connecticut Lumber Salesmen’s Association, 
outlined the origin and growth of his organiza- 
tion and its work as a sort of liaison between 
the wholesale and retail branches. It was voted 
that this wholesale association foster and pro- 
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mote the extension of this salesmen’s organiza- 
tion in all New England States. 


Lumber Leaders Speak at Dinner 


At the dinner in the evening the speakers in 
addition to Dr. Karl T. Compton were John I. 
Coulbourn, of Philadelphia, president of the 
National-American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion, and Sid L. Darling, secretary of that 
organization. 

Dr. Compton was enthusiastically received. 
He spoke extemporaneously, evidently selecting 
his text from recent statements made by his 
brother, Wilson Compton, upon the housing 
problem before the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, and before a Senate com- 
mittee investigating unemployment. 

“The public interest would best be served,” 
declared the speaker, “if private industry were 
allowed to carry the burden of a housing pro- 
gram, for private organizations can build more 
efficiently than government organizations. There 
is not the same degree of efficiency in govern- 
ment agencies as in private industry where the 
business stands or falls on its efficiency.” His 
technical experts at M. I. T. had on many 
occasions been called upon to investigate and to 
recommend changes in the conduct of major 
departments at Washington, and in four spe- 
cific cases, which he outlined, deplorable laxity 
was found in the conduct of those departments. 
These experiences had tended to strengthen his 
conviction that neither efficiency or sound 
economy could be expected where government 
attempted to take part in the normal activities 
of business. 

This scholarly address was followed with 
keen attention and interest, and at its conclu- 
sion President LaMar presented a huge box 
of Jack roses to Dr. Compton, for Mrs. Comp- 
ton, with the compliments of the membership. 


Intercoastal Lumber Trade 


ls Subject 


New York, Jan. 25.—The fifth annual meet- 
ing of the Intercoastal Lumber Distributors’ 
Association was held at the Commodore Hotel 
today with an attendance of 70 members and 
guests. 

J. A. Birkenhead, of A. C. Dutton Lumber 
Corporation, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; was chosen 
chairman for 1938; H. M. Vivian, of North 
Branch Lumber Co., first vice chairman, and 
Howard M. Guernsey, of Guernsey-Westbrook 
Co., of Hartford, second vice chairman. 

Directors from the New York group will 
include J. A. Birkenhead; J. N. Halligan, of 
Halligan & McLellan; A. N. Frederickson, 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co.; F. S. McNally, Sher- 
man Lumber (Inc.), and W. Scott Blanchard, 
Blanchard Lumber Co. ‘ 

From the New England group, Howard M. 
Guernsey and Harold Brasor, Rice & Lock- 
wood Lumber Co., Springfield. 

From the Delaware River group, H. M. 
Vivian and C. A. McAteer, Eastern Terminal 
Lumber Co. 

From the Baltimore-Washington group, A. 
V. Charshee, of Hold-Meredith Lumber Cor- 
poration. 

In a forum of brief talks, F. S. McNally, 
Sherman Lumber (Inc.), discussed “The Rights 
of the Shipper”; J. A. Curry, of J. C. Turner 
Lumber Co., treated “Sales in Mixed Carlots” 
and argued strongly in favor of grade-marked 
lumber, while Vernon M. Hawkins, of Boston, 
discussed several angles of the practice of “Co- 
operative Buying.” 


Housing Demand 


The two speakers at the luncheon which fol- 
lowed the business meeting were A. W. Eber- 
hart, special assistant to the Federal Housing 
Administrator, who told “How to Create a De- 
mand for New Homes,” and Harry S. Brown, 
chairman of the Intercoastal Steamship Freight 
Association. Mr. Eberhart came to Nebraska 
from Sweden at the age of 11, was admitted to 


of Forum 


the bar in Minnesota in 1897, was elected State 
Senator, then Lt.-Governor, and finally Gov- 
ernor at the age of 39. He served three times 
as Governor of Minnesota. 

Special guests included President John I. 
Coulbourn and Secretary Sid Darling, of Na- 





A. V. CHARSHEB, 
Baltimore, Md.; 
Director 


H. M. VIVIAN, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; 
First Vice Chairman 


tional-American Wholesale Lumber Association ; 
Henry Eckstein, of Foresta Factors (Inc.) ; 
Ed DeNike, secretary New Jersey Lumber- 
men’s Association, and F. H. Alcott, field rep- 
resentative of Red Cedar Shingle Bureau. 





Poor RicHarp says: Experience keeps a dear 
school; but Fools will learn in no other. 
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Indianans Elect Veteran Dealer 
As Association’s Leader in 1938 


INDIANAPOLIS, INp., Jan. 24.—The fifty-fourth 
annual convention of the Indiana Lumber & 
Builders’ Supply Association closed the evening 
of Jan. 13 with the customary banquet followed 
by dancing. Every one of the 1,500 members 
of the association who attended the yearly meet 
was genuinely pleased with the well rounded 
program of talks and entertainment which had 
filled the three days. It was decided at the last 
session that the 1939 convention would likewise 
be held at the Claypool Hotel in this city. 

The new officers and directors of the associa- 
tion for the coming year elected at the con- 
vention were: 


President—Harry E. Allan, Allan Lumber 
Co., Greencastle. 


Vice president—R. S. Foster, R. S. Foster 
Lumber Co., Indianapolis. 

Secretary-treasurer—R. W. Slagle, Indian- 
apolis. 

Directors—W. L. Hubbard of W. L. Hub- 
bard Lumber Co., Scottsburg; P. H. Cox, 
White Lumber Co., Princeton; J. M. Baker, 
Amo Lumber & Hardware Co., Amo; C. F. 
Grouleff, Grouleff Bros. Lumber Co., Greens- 
burg; George Tarkleson, Richmond Lumber 
Co., Richmond; Charles E. Rogers, Adams- 
Rogers Co., Indianapolis; M. Y. Cassel, Dayton 
Lumber Co., Dayton; H. J. Needler, Willman 
Lumber Co., Upland; Paul McGill, Allen 
County Lumber Co., Fort Wayne; J. R. Bak- 
stad, Daniel Shank Lumber Co., Angola; W. 
J. Burrell, Burrell Lumber & Supply Co., Elk- 
hart; C. D. Root, Root Lumber Co., Crown 
Point; Harry A. Roy, Tolleston Lumber & 
Coal Co., Gary. 

Directors at large—Walter Stevens, Allen 
A. Wilkinson Lumber Co., Indianapolis; Ralph 
Dean, Pioneer Lumber & Supply Co., Michigan 
City; John Suelzer, Jr., Fort Wayne Builders’ 
Supply Co., Fort Wayne; Eller Newland, E. 
R. Newland Co., South Bend, Ind.; Phil Bash, 
Cc. E. Bash & Co., Huntington; Carl Heady, 
Sumption-Heady-Hunt Co., Kokomo. 


Building Talks Appreciated 


Two addresses not discussed in the first re- 
port of the convention appearing in the Jan. 15 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN which re- 
ceived keen attention were those by M. G. 
Jensen, Chicago, general merchandising man- 
ager for the Insulite Co., and Prof. Arthur M. 
Weimer, School of Business Administration, 
Indiana University. 

Speaking on “The Truth About Building 
Costs,” Mr. Jensen told the audience that, al- 
though 1937 building costs were up from the 
abnormal lows of the depression, they went up 
with the gradual rise and in line with national 





R. W. SLAGLE, C. D. ROOT, 
Indianapolis; Crown Point; 
Secretary-Treasurer Director 


income, and still are considerably below the 
1925-26 average. He cited as advantages to the 
prospective home buyer the fact that interest 
rates now are lower, and that long-term mort- 
gages give a home buyer an added sense of 
security as compared with conditions ten years 
ago when the short-term mortgage prevailed. 

“The building industry is headed for a solid 
growth in 1938,” Mr. Jensen continued. “There 
is reason to believe that we are now on the 
threshold of a steady, regular, annual activity of 
normal proportion.” 

Prof. Weimer stated that the costs of building 
materials and labor for construction must be 
kept down, if the building industry is to move 
forward and compete successfully with other 
goods and services. “If this is done, I believe 
your industry will enjoy a rapid expansion,” 
the speaker declared. Looking at the present, 
Prof. Weimer said: “If the cyclical variations 
of the past will reproduce themselves in the 





JOHN SUELZER, JR.. 
Fort Wayne; 
Director-at-Large 


W. E. STEVENS, 
Indianapolis; 
Director-at-Large 


future, the current recession in the building in- 
dustry should be short-lived.” 


President Well Qualified 


With the selection of Harry E. Allan as 
president of the Indiana Lumber & Builders’ 
Supply Association, the members elected a man 
who has been in the lumber business continually 
since 1901 and in association work for thirty- 
two years. His biography is an account of one 
who started at the bottom, and progressed to 
the ownership of his own business. 

Mr. Allan started his career in the lumber 
industry by working in the yard of W. V. 
Jennings of Farmersburg, Ind., in 1901. Five 
years later, he became affiliated with the firm 
of P. T. Lloyd & Sons at Shelburn, Ind. From 
1910-1916 he was interested in the lumber busi- 
nesses of the Jennings company and the Carlisle 
Lumber Co. In the latter year, Mr. Allan moved 
to Greencastle and purchased the lumber in- 
terests of the George Grubb estate with his 
brother-in-law, A. G. Lloyd. The Allan-Lloyd 
Lumber Co. was formed and continued until 
1925, at which time Mr. Allan bought out his 
partner and began operating as the Allan Lum- 
ber Co. (Inc.). 

The new president of the Hoosier associa- 
tion served as a director of the organization 
under the presidencies of Ernest Calloway of 
Fowler and John Suelzer of Ft. Wayne. He 
received his first experience in association work 
in 1906, as a member of the old Black Diamond 
Lumber Club comprised of lumber and building 
supply dealers in Vigo, Sullivan, Knox and 
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HARRY E. ALLAN, 
sreencastle; 
President 


R. S. FOSTER, 
Indianapolis; 
Vice President 


Green Counties. The club met regularly, alter- 
nating from one dealer’s town to another each 
month. Mr. Allan says the club did successful 
work, and that a friendly spirit existed among 
the members. He is the sixth of this original 
group to be elected president of the Indiana 
Lumber & Builders Supply Association. 

Mr. Allan is a member of the Greencastle 
Rotary Club, and was its president in 1934. He 
was president of the Chamber of Commerce of 
that city in 1930, and president of the Putnam 
County Credit Association in 1932-1933. 





1937 Progress Discussed 
at Annual Convention of 
Mahogany Group 


The annual meeting of the Mahogany Asso- 
ciation (Inc.) was held in Chicago at_ the 
Palmer House, Jan. 17. The following officers 
were re-elected: 

President—Walter Jones, The Mengel Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 

Vice president—Harry Freiberg, The Frei- 
berg Mahogany Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Treasurer—Charles A. Knapp, Willard 
Hawes: & Co., New York City. 

Secretary—George N. Lamb, Chicago. 


D. H. Allen, past president, will continue as 
chairman of the Trade Promotion Committee. 

Secretary Lamb’s report covered the wide- 
spread publicity and advertising activities dur- 
ing 1937. A review on the research work done 
on mahogany finishes and co-operative efforts 
with other associations and industries was an- 
other feature of the program. : 

It was conceded that the two outstanding de- 
velopments of the association the past year 
were the traveling exhibits and the movies, “The 
Romance of Mahogany” and “Masterpieces in 
Mahogany.” The former shows tropical opera- 
tions and the manufacture of mahogany lumber 
and veneers. The second film is a supplement 
and carries the operations further through a 
modern furniture factory, and shows how a 
modern piece of furniture is designed, fabri- 
cated and finished. Both films are being shown 
at furniture and department stores, and are 
available at meetings of women’s clubs, parent- 
teachers associations and other organizations. 

Business during the second half of 1937 was 
reported as approximately 8 percent greater in 
lumber and veneer than in 1936. Inventories 
did not appreciably increase during the year, 
but became better balanced by grades and thick- 
nesses. The members voted to continue the 
trade extension work and considered further 
advertising plans to be undertaken as soon as 
more normal revenues could be anticipated. 
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Mountain States Dealers Emphasize 
Opportunities for Home Building 


DeNvER, CoLo., Jan. 24.—“‘A year ago today 
most of us were making plans and buying ma- 
terials for another year—we were looking 
ahead up the trail,” said G. C. Rowell, War- 
ren Lumber Co., Fort Morgan, Cole., presi- 
dent of the Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, in opening the thirty-fifth annual 
convention of that organization in the Shirley- 
Savoy Hotel, here Jan. 24. “We were hopeful 
that 1937 would be as good to us as 1936. Most 
of us, I think, ended with 1937 business as 
satisfactory or even better than 1936, regardless 
of the tailspin that the lumber business took in 
the last quarter of the year. 


Building Discouraged by Price Propaganda 


“We are now ready for 1938, and I have 
spent some time and some study in reading the 
viewpoints of leading lumbermen from all parts 
of the country as to 1938. One of the best 
articles that I have read was by Don Campbell, 
president of the National Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, which appeared on the front 
page of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for Jan. 1, 
which I will quote in part. He blames the 
national press for the slump that we had in 
our building program in the latter part of 1937. 
He couldn’t understand why we should have 
been singled out for this barrage: we will 
never know, but it certainly stopped the cus- 
tomer from buying because he had it thrown 
at him from the papers from coast to coast 
every day that building prices were too high. 
We have been told that we are willfully rais- 
ing our selling prices to a point beyond which 
it is bad business to buy, and yet we are a long 
ways from reaching the 1926-’29 level. They 
ask us ds an industry, to tell them what they 
can do to put housing again in the forefront, 
and then they release this publicity accusing us 
of trying to rob the people. It just does not 
add up, and I earnestly hope that in 1938 we 
can be given a free rein to manage our own 
affairs, and that the publicity that is released 
will come from sources that know, rather than 
from brains of those who have to have an ex- 
cuse for holding a job. 


Have Means of Making 1938 a Big Year 


_ “The facts are that we are offering the pub- 
lic more house for the money at this time than 
we have ever offered before, more conveniences, 
more attractive designs. It is up to us to tell 
people of these advantages. We can offer a 





R. E. SABERSON, 
St. Paul, Minn.; 
Maintaining Sales 


P. A, ANDREWS, 
New York City; 
Tell Them, Buy Homes 


better financing plan than we have ever had, 
and at the lowest interest rates. So with the 
lowest interest rates in history for financing, 
and with our merchandise priced right, we just 
can’t fail to make this a good year. Wherever 
it fails I will venture to say that it will be 
besause we have failed to pick up these tools 
and use them as they were -intended. 


Hard, Thoughtful Effort Gets Results 


“Get together with all the building trades in 
your community, the real estate man, the archi- 
tect, the contractor, and work side by side with 
them. Don’t go your own way and disregard 
these others who are as vitally interested as 
we are. Make the public realize that this build- 
ing industry is not one made up of a group of 
separate units, all working against each other, 
but rather a close working group, interested in 


ALLAN T. FLINT, 
Secretary, 
Denver, Colo. 


seeing that the public gets a complete job at a 
price it can pay. No matter what is done for 
and in the industry, each one of us in the retail 
lumber business must do for ourselves. We can 
not, and must not, depend upon or rely upon 
help alone. You as an individual dealer, in 
your individual community, have your own in- 
dividual job to do of selling, promoting and 
increasing building interest and activity where 
you are. Some dealers blame someone else, or 
conditions, because there is no business or a de- 
cline in business. This should not be, entirely. 
We are, of course, subject more or less to gen- 
eral conditions. However, 
become simply slaves to general conditions. We 
should not give up to blaming someone, or 
something else, and let it go at that. It is the 
duty, the necessity, the advisability, as well as 
the opportunity for each of us to make our own 
way, our own results, our own success. That 
means work—hard work, hustle, thinking, 
planning, promoting, selling of our own. And 
the surprising thing about that among those 
of us who have tried it—is that it works. 


Buying Power Plentiful; Confidence Lacking 


“All of our fondest dreams can come true if 
Government will lay off business. The Gov- 
ernment has given us the FHA. This is fine 
and should make for more and more building 
if Government on the other hand doesn’t ‘crack 
the whip’ over our industry. If we continue 
the present trend, the wholesaler will soon travel 
around the country with a truck and a trailer 
loaded with lumber, and the retailer will offer 
his lumber from a push cart. 

“We need only take counsel of our own 
common sense, and refuse to be led astray by 
those who have been unwisely placed in po- 


GEORGE T. BABCOCK, 
Elected President, 
Rocky Ford, Colo. 


we should not. 


sitions of political power, but who are out of 
touch with reality. It is the lack of confidence 
in the future, rather than the lack of buying 
power under the FHA and other plans, that 
is the chief deterrent to new home building.” 


Membership Has Reached New High 


In the report of Secretary Allen T. Flint it 
was brought out that the association has gained 
in membership during the past year to the ex- 
tent of 8% percent. The association has a 
membership of 364 out of the 525 recognized 
lumber firms in Colorado, Wyoming and New 
Mexico that make up the organization—the 
highest membership in the history of the asso- 
ciation. Secretary Flint paid tribute to the 
other paid members of the association staff in 
Denver—Joe Smith and Miss Faye Cook, and 
also to the officers that during the year gave of 





F. A. BERRY, 
Vice President, 
Santa Fe, N. M. 


their time and effort in making the success of 
the association possible. The secretary traveled 
25,000 miles during the year and called on 800 
lumber merchants. His assistant traveled 2,000 
miles and visited 200 dealers. 

“With support of our increased membership, 
which we have faith to believe will continue 
to grow throughout 1938, there is reason to 
hope that we can continuously improve our 
direct contact with, and knowledge of, the ac- 
tual conditions within our territory, and to 
work to better advantage, therefore, on all of 
the protective, as well as the promotional, 

hases of associational work,” said Secretary 

int. We shall continue, and improve, our 
merchandising services, our Tax and Law Bulle- 
tins, and our bid reporting. And we shall start 
next week to build for you a bigger and better 
convention for a year from this time.” 

The report of Treasurer Jay T. Chapin, 
Aurora Lumber Co., Aurora, Colo., proved 
the association to sound financially, with a very 
worth-while surplus in bank deposits and 
securities. 


Past Presidents Honored at Lunch 


At noon the delegates had lunch together in 
the hotel, which lunch was in honor of the 
twenty past presidents of the organization still 
living, and of which nearly two-thirds were 
present. The past presidents are: O. O. Rus- 
sell, U.. J. Warren, G. C. Hemenway, W. R. 
Grier, C. K. Gould, E. B. Humphreys, O. D. 
Neill, Fred L. Crissey, Chas. Proebstel, Thos. C. 
Hurst, R. E. Spencer, C. A. Black, C. W. 
Richardson, Clarence Iden, W. A. Fults, R. C. 
Todd, Marker, R. C. Grier, J. C. 
Pritchard and G. C. Rowell. 

George T. Babcock, Green & Babcock (Inc.), 
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Building Materials Salesmanship Has Big Place on Program-- 
Wage-Hour, Federal Corporation Surplus Taxation and Licens- 
ing Measures are Opposed--Exhibits Are Opened to the Public 


Rocky Ford, Colo., was chairman of the after- 
noon session. “Taking the Dips Out of the 
Sales Curve” was the subject handled by R. E. 
Saberson, St. Paul, Minn. 

“An evolution is taking place in the retail 
lumber industry,” he said. “Slowly but swiftly 
the lumber yards of the land are changing from 
what they once were to what they are going to 
be. I will attempt to discuss new ways and 
means which have recently come into our indus- 
try, and which make it possible for the lumber 
dealer to modify greatly those deep dips in his 
sales chart which are the direct result of two 
things: 1. National depression and recession 
—whatever you want to call them; and, 2. Acts 
of the dealers’ own doing—no one to blame but 
himself. During the past three years lumber 
dealers have successfully modified sales dips 
by making effective use of a new sales tool— 


— 


ERNEST ANDERSON, 


G. C. ROWELL, 


Tells of Opportunities for Insulation 


L. R. Millikin, secretary of the Pueblo 
(Colo.), Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
presided at the Tuesday morning session. G. D. 
Andrews, Insulation Board Institute, Chicago, 
was the first speaker. The title of his address 
was “A Ballon, the Devil and a Drop.” In his 
talk he told of the house of today protected 
from the elements, giving year round comfort, 
and the part the lumber dealer plays in making 
this condition possible. Thus, he pointed out, a 
new field of merchandising has opened, which if 
given enough effort and thought will add to the 
profits of the building material merchants. 


Shingle Roof Symbolizes Co-operation 


W. W. Woodbridge, secretary Red Cedar 
Shingle bureau, Seattle, Wash., came next, 





GEORGE ISHAM, 


Retiring President, 


Yuma, Colo. 


introduction of installment selling—one of the 
most important things that has ever happened 
in the industry. This opens up new selling 
opportunity. 

“To effectively make use of this new tool 
you must do four things—first, thoroughly sell 
yourself on the idea; then sell your staff, and 
next get the co-operation of the contractors. 
Then you are ready for the fourth step—sell 
the idea to the public. This last step can be 
done in two ways—talking the matter over with 
prospects, and by the printed word—newspaper 
advertising, direct mail and the like. Lumber 
merchants in the past have thought in terms 
of raw materials. People are not interested in 
2x4s, but they are interested in the.completed 
unit, which is all the more alluring when 
coupled with the installment selling idea. It 
all depends on you.” 

C. E. LeRoy Measure, Western Pine Asso- 
ciation, due to a cold, was unable to present 
his address, “The National ‘Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association Small House Program.” His 
paper was read for him. This paper went into 
detail as to the plan. 


Building Exhibits Open to Public 


The convention adjourned at 4 o'clock in 
order that the building materials exhibits, a 
feature of the convention, might be thrown open 
to the public. They remained open until 10 
o'clock in the evening, and during that time 
several thousand Denver people took advantage 
of this opportunity. It is safe to say that the 
industry was benefited to a considerable extent 
by this move, for it certainly was good adver- 
tising for the building trades and the lumber 
merchants. Some forty-four exhibits displayed 
all the latest in as many items that enter into 
present-day building. 


Fort Morgan, Colo. 


Wray, Colo. = 


stressing the fact that one shingle was worth- 
less, but when used with thousands of like 
shingles it meant a complete roof and was of 
extreme value. He also said the individual 
dealer can’t stand alone, but in organization 
groups the industry is greatly benefitted. He 
said his organization is looking forward to good 
business this year, and will greatly increase its 
advertising. 


Gives Hints on Increasing Paint Sales 


“How Can I Sell More Paint?” was the sub- 
ject of an address by Wallace F. Bennett, Ben- 
nett Paint & Glass Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
He said the dealer is prone to think of paint 
sales as dispossing of cans of paint in order 
that he will be in a position to order more the 
next time the salesman calls. The customer 
thinks of paint as it will look after it is used. 
Thus, the dealer must know about results and 
colors and different color combinations. Maga- 
zines of today featuring the home beautiful are 
playing up color combinations for different 
rooms of the home, and the dealer must keep 
pace. He advised the lumbermen to show by 
use of panels how to apply different paints— 
these panels to be placed on a rack in the show 
room where the customer can see just how to 
use the paint and how it will appear after it is 
used. He also advised the making up of a 
scrapbook in which are pasted illustrations of 
room interiors taken from magazines, manu- 
facturers’ literature and the like, showing dif- 
ferent color combinations. This can be shown 
to customers, and paint sales will be aided. He 
further stated that 50 percent of paint being 
bought today for interior use, is really meant 
for exterior application. It is up to the mer- 
chant to see that the proper paint is sold in 
order to make satisfied customers. 


At noon the delegates had lunch together in 
the Venetian Garden of the hotel, with Oscar 
J. Lamm, Boise Payette Lumber Co., Chey- 
enne, Wyo., in charge. 

M. Zenn Kaufman, Cappel-McDonald Co., 
New York, was the first speaker of the after- 
noon, giving his interesting address, “Showman- 
ship in Business.” This talk was recently de- 
livered at the Northwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation convention. It stressed the fact that 
sales promotion must be built by getting atten- 
tion, appealing to peoples’ emotions and stressing 
a definite selling idea. 


They Don't Buy Homes Not Told About 


P, A. Andrews, New York City, in his talk 
on “The Problems and Future of the Building 
Industry,” said that the thing that confronts 
business today is the confusion or uncertainty 
in the minds of the people concerning things 
that lie immediately ahead. This uncertainty 
must be overcome by the Government, and then 
business will again proceed. He said that some 
contend that building of homes has reached its 
peak, due to the slowing down of population 
increase, and the fact that new sections of the 
country no longer are being opened up. 

In his talk he said that the future of the 
building industry is bright. There are thou- 
sands of out-of-date homes that should be re- 
placed by modern homes. It is, therefore, up 
to the lumber merchants to sell this idea. The 
automobile men have been doing that one thing 
for years. People don’t think of using the 
same car year after year—they want an upto- 
date car. The home of the ’90s does not in any 
way come up to the greatly improved home of 
today. People, however, don’t think of this 
because they haven’t been told of it. That is 
the building material merchant’s job, and it is 
a big job that if everybody carried on will 
mean the sale of a great many homes in the 
future. To do this he advocated the forming 
of a trained sales force and an advertising pro- 
gram for: each individual dealer. 

The annual banquet, floor show and dance 
was held in the Lincoln room of the hotel, 
Tuesday evening, with nearly one thousand pres- 
ent. The banquet menu was arranged under the 
direction of Mrs. Jay T. Chapin, wife of the 
association treasurer. 

James S. Taylor, secretary Denver Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, presided at the final 
business session Wednesday morning. Frank G. 
Arnold, executive director of the Colorado Gov- 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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Associations Plans and Activities 


Meetings to Be Held 


Feb. 1-3.— Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, 
Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal. Annual. 


Feb. 2-3—Michigan Association of the Traveling 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, Statler 
Hotel, Detroit. Annual. 


Feb. 2-4—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Statler, Detroit. Annual. 


Feb. 2-4—Iowa Association of Lumber & Building 
Material Dealers, Des Moines Coliseum, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Annual. 


Feb. 2-4—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Western 
eae, Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
nnua 


Feb. 8-10—Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


Feb. $-11—Union Association of Lumber & Sash & 
Door Salesmen, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Colum- 
bus, Ohie. Annual. 


Feb. 9-11—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Deal- 
re Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 
nnual. 


Feb. 10—Western Pine Association, Portland Hotel, 
Portland, Ore. Annual. 

Feb. 10-12—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
—. Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont. An- 
nual. 


Feb. 11—Tennessee Lumber, Millwork & Supply 
Dealers’ Association, Nashville, Tenn. Annual. 


Feb. 14-15—West Virginia Lumber & Builders & 
Supply Dealers’ Association, Huntington, W. 
Va. Annual. 


Feb. 15—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
a Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee. 
Annual. 


Feb. 15-17—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee. Annual. 


Feb, 17-19—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Spokane, Wash. Annual. 


Feb. 17-18—Kentucky Lumber & Gcomly Associa- 
tion, Lafayette Hotel, Lexington, Ky. Annual. 


Feb. 22-23—North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Fargo, N. D. Annual. 


Feb. 23-25—-Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation, Municipal Auditorium, Omaha, Nebr. 
nnual, 


Feb. 24-26—Virginia Building Material Association, 
John Marshall Hotel. Richmond, Va. Annual. 

Mar. 3-4—Southwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Chieftain Hotel, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, 

March 9-10—South Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Sioux Falls, S. D. Annual. 

March 24—New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association, 
Robert Treat Hotel, Newark. Annual. 


April 28—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual. 


April 21-22—Georgia Forestry Association, Valdosta, 
a. Annual. 





"Shirt Sleeve Clinic’ Planned at 
Wisconsin Convention 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Jan. 24.—One of the fea- 
tures of the forty-eighth annual convention of 
the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
at the Municipal Auditorium here, Feb. 15-17, 
will be the outlining in detail of the small home 
demonstration program for 1938. Col. A. F. H. 
Scott, New York City, will discuss, “Eight 
New Designs for the 1938 Small Home Pro- 
gram” at the Feb. 16 afternoon session. The 
Wisconsin association will tie in with the pro- 
gram of the National Lumber Manufacturers 
and the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ asso- 
ciations to stimulate residential construction 
through the retailers of materials in Wisconsin 
and upper Michigan. Much interest has been 
created among retailers by the initial announce- 
ments of the plan, Secretary Don Montgom- 
ery said, indicating that the lumbermen will 
get whole-heartedly behind the campaign to 
show the public how to get “More House for 
the Money.” 

, “With the need for low cost housing appar- 
ent, with the lowest rates in history for home 
financing and with our merchandise priced 
right, says President F. C. Cole, of Iron 

ountain, Mich., “we can’t fail to make 1938 
a good home building year in this territory. 
We dealers will work with real estate men, 
architects and contractors to give the public 


‘more house for the money’ and stimulate resi- 
dential construction?’ 

Something new this year at the annual meet- 
ing of the Royal Order of Dumbbells, an out- 
standing feature of Wisconsin conventions, will 
be the application of a “Shirt Sleeve Clinic,” 
with surgeons, ambulances, nurses, ether, car- 
bolic acid, instruments, et al., in the “Operating 
Room” on Thursday, where subjects submitted 
by dealers will be “operated on” and “dissected.” 





Southern Hardwood Producers’ 
Annual Set for March 10-1 | 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Mempuis, TENN., Jan. 27.—Southern Hard- 
wood Producers (Inc.) today announced that 
the annual meeting will be held here on March 
10 and 11 and that all phases of the hardwood 
industry will be gone into and efforts made to 
place hardwoods in the National small homes 
campaign that is soon to be started. Speakers 
from the furniture industry, the architectural 
profession, industrial consumers and from the 
railroads will discuss ways of increasing the 
use of hardwoods. Decision to have a two-day 
meeting was made by the executive and pro- 
gram committees, composed of and attended 
by K. L. Emmons, C. L. Faust, Blucher Blair, 
W. R. Jones and John L. Avery. 





West Coast Lumbermen Meet "To 
Be Family Affair" 


SeaTtLe, WaAsH., Jan. 22.—The regular an- 
nual meeting of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, Jan. 28, Winthrop Hotel, Tacoma, 
is characterized by Col. W. B. Greeley, secre- 
tary-manager, as “a family reunion of the West 
Coast lumber industry.” 

“In other years we have given much program 
time to speakers from fields other than lum- 
ber,” Col. Greeley said. “This year there will 
be only one. Our featured guests will be Dr. 
Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers Association, and 
two of his staff executives. Other speakers will 
be officials of the industry on the West Coast. 
Another departure will be the special session 
for Coast sales managers on Jan. 27. We hope 
to make this annual convention not only a fam- 
ily gathering for the industry, but one which 
will bring the industry and the people of the 
Northwest closer together.” 

The principal program subjects will be ques- 
tions of lumber grading and inspection, develop- 
ments in lumber research and engineering, West 
Coast lumber transportation problems, lumber 
trade promotion, Governmental relations and 
labor relations. 


Value of Homes Built in 1938 Is 
Theme of Ohio Meet 


Cotumsus, Onto, Jan. 24.—Dr. Glenn Frank, 
chairman of the program committee for the 
Republican Party and former president of the 
University of Wisconsin, will headline the list 





of speakers at the fifty-seventh annual conven- 


tion of the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers at the Deshler-Wallick Hotel, here, 
Feb. 9-11. In announcing Dr. Frank’s appear- 
ance, Findley M. Torrence, association secre- 
tary, said that the speech would be non-polit- 
ical, and will deal with current social and eco- 
nomic problems. 

The theme of the convention will be: “1938 
Offers the Home Builder the Best Value in 30 
Years.” Between 1,200 and 1,500 Buckeye deal- 
ers are expected to attend. The organization has 
an. active membership enrollment of over 90 
percent of the retailers in Ohio. 

Other speakers on the program include: Sir 


Howard Cunynghame-Green, English housing 
expert and former member of Parliament, who 
will relate some little known facts about Great 
Britain’s housing program; Don A. Campbell, 
president of the National Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers Association, who will discuss “1938’s Small 
Home Program”; Clyde C. Shivley, president 
of the State Indnstrial Bank, Columbus, will 
tell “A Banker’s Experience With Character 
Loans for Remodeling”; and R. C. Miller of the 
department of agricultural engineering and G. 
R. Shier, extension agricultural engineer, both 
of Ohio State University, will conduct a sym- 
posium on rural construction. 





Virginans to Hear Opportunities for 
Dealers in 1938 


RicHMonpD, VA., Jan. 24.—The convention 
program for the Virginia Building Material 
Association in Hotel John Marshall here, Feb. 
24-25, is almost wholly built around the oppor- 
tunities offered to retailers in 1938, and the 
probable conditions that will confront them 
during the year. Authorities will address the 
membership on the vital prerequisites of a suc- 
cessful year, and present thought and action 
provoking ideas. 

Members of the association have been queried 
as to whether they desire a pre-convention clinic 
on the afternoon of Feb. 23 at which personal 
business problems of the dealers would be dis- 
cussed. The session will be held, providing 
there is sufficient favorable response from the 
membership. 





Toronto Wholesalers Hear Talk On 
Canadian Woods 3 


Toronto, Jan. 24.—The second of a series of 
lectures for lumbermen, sponsored by the White 
Pine Bureau, was held in the Mining Building, 
University of Toronto, Jan. 21. The lecturer 
was G. H. Rochester, chief of the Division of 
Timber Mechanics, Forest Products Labora- 
tories, Ottawa. His subject was: “Strength 
Tests on Canadian Woods and their Co-relation 
to Lumber Uses.” C. W. McCabe, president of 
the Wholesale Lumber Dealers Association, pre- 
sided and introduced the speaker to about eighty 
lumbermen. At the close of the lecture, D. C. 
Johnston, president of the Lumber and Timber 
Association of Ontario, conveyed the thanks of 
the lumbermen to Mr. Rochester. : 

The address consisted of an introduction ex- 
plaining why and how timber tests are made 
at the Forest Products Laboratories. Mr. Roch- 
ester then showed a number of excellent slides 
illustrating the mechanical equipment at the 
laboratories and the manner of operation. The 
illustrations included photographic slides of tests 
made on telephone poles, mining timbers, struc- 
tural timbers, insulating pins, cross arnis, 
wooden containers, railway spikes, etc. The next 
lecture of the series will be on Feb. 18 by J. D. 
Hale, Chief of the Division of Timber Physics 
of the Forest Products Laboratories, who will 
speak on: “Wood Structure and Identification 
of Wood Species.” 





Montreal Group Has Able Leader 


MonrTrEAL, Jan. 24.—J. E. Green, who has 
just been appointed president of the Montreal 
Lumber Association of the Board of Trade, 
has had a rich backeround of experience in the 
industry as qualification. 

He entered the lumber business as traffic man- 
ager of Terry & Gordon in 1919 in this city. 
Two years later he entered the firm of Terry, 
Nickelson & Cates, which in 1926 was changed 
to Nickelson, Green & Gilbert. In 1927, it be- 
came Gordon & Green. The following year, 
Mr. Green was named eastern manager of the 
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H. R. MacMillan Lumber Co. of Vancouver. 
Last year H. R. MacMillan Quebec (Ltd.) was 
formed, and Mr. Green is its head. He is a 
former president of Montreal Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association. 





Michigan Lumber, Sash and Door 
Salesmen Plan Frolic 


Detroit, Micu., Jan. 24.—A Midnight Frolic 
in Hotel Statler has been announced by the 
Michigan Association of the Traveling Lum- 
ber & Sash & Door Salesmen for Feb. 2. Ac- 
cording to K. S. Darrow, chairman of the frolic 
committee, “this will be the best show ever 
given.” Retailers, who are at the annual con- 
vention of the Michigan Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers Association, Feb. 2-4, and their friends are 
invited. 





Walnut Manufacturers Discuss 
Business, Elect Officers 


A good representation of members of the 
American Walnut Manufacturers Association 
met in their annual convention, Jan. 20, at the 
organization’s headquarters in Chicago. The 
election of officers and the consideration of mat- 
ters of importance to manufacturers consumed 
the business sessions. A luncheon was served 
the group at noon. 

The association approved a trade extension 
budget, which includes further use of advertis- 
ing in trade and consumer papers, and the con- 
tinuation of all field activities of 1937. It was 
decided that the manufacturers’ best fields for 
cultivation were the furniture, radio, piano, and 
casket industries. ‘Those present were in the 
main moderately optimistic over the outlook 
for 1938, 

It was announced that during the past year 
further progress has been made in the associa- 
tion’s veneer inspection service, and that ad- 
vancement has been made toward establishing 
a set of standard of quality for certified and 
graded veneers. The published standard will 
be available from the Bureau of Standards, 
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Washington, D. C., or at the association’s office 
within a few weeks. 

The officers elected were: 

President—J. C. Rodahaffer of Penrod- 
Jurden-Clark & Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Vice President—Fred C. McCracken, Ken- 
tucky Veneer Works, Louisville. 

Treasurer—Robert N. Hartzell, Hartzell In- 
dustries (Inc.), Piqua, Ohio. 

Secretary—Burdett Green, Chicago. 

The executive committee consists of the above 
officers and two others to be named later by 
the president. 





Exporters Oppose Ocean Rate 
Increase 


Mempuis, TENN., Jan. 25.—Deciding to con- 
tinue its protest against increased ocean freight 
rates, the National Lumber Exporters’ Associa- 
tion, in meeting at the Hotel Peabody here, 
named a committee composed of Lee Robinson, 
of Mobile, and L. A. Mizener, of Chicago, to 
meet with J. T. Carpenter, admiralty attorney 
of New York in an effort to halt the increases. 
It became known that more than 50 hardwood 
exporters had signed “under protest” the con- 
tract with the conferences, to give them all their 
shipping for 1938 at the increased rates. Other 
shippers are said to have made arrangements 
with non-conference lines to handle their ship- 
ments. ‘These are being made, it is said, at 
the 1937 rates. 





Foresters Hear Good Speakers 


SpoKANE, WasH., Jan. 24.—The Inland Em- 
pire division of the northern Rocky Mountain 
section of the American Society of Foresters 
met at Moscow, Ida., Jan. 15. C. L. Billings of 
Lewiston, general manager of the Potlatch For- 
ests (Inc.), opened the meeting and discussed 
labor problems. 

Other speakers yere: J. S. Barron, Newport, 
Wash., woods superintendent of the Diamond 
Match Co.; James C. Evenden, entomologist 
with the United States Forest Service at Coeur 
d’Alene, Ida., and Dr. E. R. Martell, forest 
management department, University of Idaho. 


Roofer Manufacturers Elect Officers 


CoLumsus, Ga., Jan. 25.—At the annual 
meeting of the Roofer Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion here today at the Ralston hotel, H. E. 
Hammack, of Edison, Ga., was named presi- 
dent; J. W. Starr, of Atlanta, vice president 
and W. R. Melton, of Cuthbert, Ga., was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. The officers were 
elected by the new board of directors composed 
of J. W. Starr, H. E. Hammack, Hugh K. 
Thurston, of Thomaston, Ga.; C. W. Moore, of 
Junction City, Ga., and Allen W. Daughtry, 
of Allentown, Ga., retiring president. 

In the absence of Mr. Daughtry, who was 
prevented from attending the meeting by illness, 
J. Hallman Bell, of Richland, a former presi- 
dent, presided. He named H. Dixon Smith, C. 
M. Mason and F. C. Mills, all former presi- 
dents, as a nominating committee for a rd 
of directors. Their reports on those named 
was approved unanimously. 

The next meeting of the association was 
scheduled for the second Tuesday in March, 
the 8th. The hearing of the president’s re- 
port was deferred until next meeting. 

The report of W..R. Melton, secretary and 
treasurer, showed the association to be in a 
flourishing condition financially and from a 
standpoint of activities, and that the guarantee 
fund set up several years ago is still unim- 
paired, there having been only one arbitration 
necessary. 

The committee on securing recognition of 
grade marking rules adopted during the past 
year by the Committee on American Lum- 
ber Standards, was given more time to complete 
its work. The committee is headed by J. H. 
Bell, who submitted a detailed report on the 
progress being made in the interest of grade 


making and marketing. The report cf t!e sec- 
retary-treasurer was given approvai. 

During the open session there was a good 
attendance of members, wholesalers, railroad 
and mill supply men and quite a lengthy dis- 
cussion of prevailing business conditions, all 
carrying a tone of optimism regarding the out- 
look for the early future. ’ 

One of the principal speakers was C. W. 
Strauss, in charge of the Forest Service work 
in Georgia. He was accompanied by E. T. 
Hawes, of the Forest Service, and H. C. 
Caruth, of the State forestry department, all of 
whom made short addresses. Mr. Strauss 
spoke at some length on the importance of con- 
servation of our forests and ways and means 
of effecting it. Others of the service outlined 
what is being done along these lines and urged 
the lumbermen to co-operate. 

J. Ben Wand, Jacksonville, Fla., spoke briefly 
on sectional and national business conditions, 
taking the position that the recession through 
which we are passing is a natural thing, point- 
ing to numerous reasons for this and declar- 


ing that he believed that both labor and indus-. 


try will benefit from experiences. He declared 
that the greatest thing needed now is a restora- 
tion of confidence. 

Wholesalers who spoke on lumber marketin 
conditions, ‘predicting an early unturn includ 

. E. Anderson, of Detroit. Mich.; G. W. 
Doster, Thomaston: T. W. Reeves and L. U. 
West, Atlanta: C. C. Arnett, Macon, and T. E. 
Griffin, Columbus. Among railroad representa- 
tives who spoke were E. L. Cooke, of Colum- 
bus, and Ed Hare, of the New York Central 
railway system. 
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Write For This 
New Color Chart 


For Your Files 











Eighteen standard colors, with black and 
white, are shown in the true shades furnished 


" GIBBS BOARDTILE 


Craftsmen will find this the most artistic and 
permanent for fine work in business build- 
ings or homes. Easily handled and installed. 
Furnished in economical dimensions, with 
Baseboards, Moldings and other accessories. 
Proof against moisture, grease and insects. 


We will help you plan or estimate any job, 
great or small. Write for this new chart of 
true colors. Mailed upon your request. 


GIBBS BOARDTILE CORPORATION 
636 N. Aberdeen Street CHICAGO 











Its Trt. What 
They Stay About 


DIXIE 
FLOORING 





It’s true that Dixie Brand Oak 
Flooring is Superfine! -Made 
from selected Arkansas Oak, it 
CEnViaTen ‘has the beauty and quality, the fine- 
We, Y. ness of grain and texture that make it 
~ the choice of particular buyers. In 
our new modern plant this flooring is perfected by 
advanced manufacturing, careful and accurate mill- 
ing. Here’s flooring you'll be proud to sell. You 
can back it with your strongest guarantee. of satis- 
faction. Its quality will build trade for you. 


It will pay you to learn about Dixie quality and the 
service that we give. Today, write for Free Samples, 
prices and full information. ; 


W. R. WRAPE STAVE CO., INC. 
Office, Plant, 2200 E. 7th St., LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


M. A. BATES, Special Sales Representative 
P. O. Box 395 DERMOTT, ARK. 


0 TIMBER ESTIMATORS O 
JAMES W. SEWALL 


Timber Cruises and Valuations 
——_ W.SEWALL gy a oe BENNER 
Old T u 
Melee Port Arthur, Ontario 
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Bird's-eye View of Building Field 


Construction Begun During 
1937 Sets Six-Year Record 


It may be a surprise to some to learn that 
the amount of construction undertaken during 
1937 reached a six-year peak. Total contracts 
awarded in the 37 eastern States attained the 
highest dollar value for any year since 1931, 
according to T. S. Holdon, vice-president of 
F. W. Dodge Corporation. In residential build- 
ing, it is necessary to turn back to 1930 to find 
a total which can match the 1937 volume. 

Contracts awarded in the 37 eastern States 
for 1937 amounted to $2,913,060,000, as reported 
by F. W. Dodge Corporation. This total repre- 
sents an increase of 9 percent over the 1936 
total of $2,675,296,000. 

All classes of construction shared in the im- 
proved conditions during 1937, with the excep- 
tion of public works. In the case of residential 
building, the 1937 total of $905,292,800 recorded 
a gain of 13 percent over last year. This was 
the highest annual total for any year since 
1930. Non-residential building amounted to 
$1,148,172,600 for 1937, an increase of 20 per- 
cent over 1936. Public utility contracts totaled 
$277,730,100, a gain of 34 percent over last year. 
For public works the 1937 total of $581,864,500 
represented a 19 percent loss from the 1936 
volume. 

In reviewing the 1937 construction program, 
Mr. Holdon pointed out that privately-financed 
work continued the upward trend which started 
in 1935 by recording a percentage gain of 31 
percent over last year. In only two months out 
of the year did the 1937 totals fail to exceed 
the 1936 totals for corresponding months. On 
the other hand, publicly-financed construction 
declined 14 percent from last year. 

Mr. Holdon also pointed to significant gains 
in contemplated residential building which ap- 
peared in the December record. An increase of 
28 percent over November was recorded in the 
volume of new planned work of the residential 
type. This is the largest gain for any major 
class reported for the month. This favorable 
record did not include any of. the 35 large- 


scale housing developments, to cost approxi- 
mately $119,000,000, for which working plans 
are now in progress. These December gains 
would seem to indicate a further release of new 
building projects as soon as the pending legis- 
lation is passed providing for the liberalization 
of National Housing Act. 

The December, 1937, contract record for the 
37 States totaled $209,450,600, of which $43,- 
479,500 was for residential, $101,210,300 for 
non-residential, $46,474,800 for public works, 
and $18,286,000 for public utilities. 





Home Owners and Renters 
About Equal in Villages 


Home ownership versus renting is just about 
a toss-up in American village life on the basis 
of a nation-wide house-to-house canvass of 22,- 
644 native white families in all parts of the 
United States, according to a Department of 
Agriculture statement just released. 

In half the village groups studied, more of 
the families interviewed at random were owners 
than renters; in half, more were renters than 
owners. Highest percentage of home owner- 
ship was in the Michigan and Wisconsin vil- 
lages where 56 percent of the families owned 
their homes. 

The percentage in the other village groups 
studied was: Vermont and Massachusetts, 52; 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, 52; Illinois and Iowa, 
54; Kansas and North Dakota, 49; Colorado, 
Montana, and South Dakota, 48; California, 
48; Oregon and Washington, 55; Georgia and 
South Carolina, white families, 38 percent, Ne- 
gro families, 32 percent; North Carolina and 
Mississippi, white families, 45 percent, Negro 
families, 31 percent. 

The average rents reported by the families 
interviewed who didn’t own their homes ran 
as follows: Vermont and Massachusetts vil- 
lages, $17; Pennsylvania and Ohio villages, 
$14; Illinois and Iowa villages, $10; Michigan 
and Wisconsin villages, $14; Washington and 
Oregon villages, $11; California villages, $15; 
Kansas and North Dakota villages, $13; Colo- 


rado, Montana, and South Dakota villages, $18; 
Georgia and South Carolina villages, white fam- 
ilies, $11, Negro families, $4; North Carolina 
and Mississippi villages, white families, $15, 
Negro families, $5. 





Survey of Illinois Construction 


Started During December 


The Illinois Department of Labor (Division 
of Statistics and Research), 205 West Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, has released its review of-pros- 
pective building in Illinois during December 
and summary of building construction for 
twelve months of 1937. 

The summary of prospective building opera- 
tions is based upon reports received by the Di- 
vision of Statistics and Research from building 
and other public officials in 113 Illinois cities. 


During the month of December, 1937, permits 
for 758 projects were issued in the 113 cities. 
As compared with the 1,873 permits which were 
issued during November, 1937, the current De- 
cember permit figure represents a decrease of 
59.5 percent in the number of permits issued. 

The estimated dollar cost of the building con- 
struction projects for which permits were issued 
during December totalled $3,535,804, as com- 
pared with $5,507,123 during the month of No- 
vember. Expressed in percent terms, the 
estimated dollar cost figure for December is 
35.8 percent below the estimated dollar cost of 
building construction for which permits were 
issued for the month of November. 

The preceding sixteen-year, 1921-1936, in- 
clusive, average change during the month of 
December, as compared with November, was 
an increase of 3.3 percent. 

The estimated dollar cost of construction for 
which permits were issued during December, 
1937, was 41.3 percent less than the estimated 
dollar cost of building in December, 1936. The 
estimated dollar cost of new residential con- 
struction was 52.6 percent less; new non-resi- 
dential construction was 27.2 percent less; and 
additions, alterations, repairs and installations 


Building Permits in 50 California Cities Show Gain for 1937 





San Francisco, CAuir., Jan. 24. 
—The value of permits issued by 
fifty principal cities in eight west- 
ern States showed western build- 
ing activity during December, 1937, 
receded slightly from its Novem- 
ber level and was about one-third 
below the December, 1936, rate, ac- 
cording to current report of the 
analysis and research department 
of Bank of America. December 
permits valued at $10,907,280 com- 
pare with $11,191,708 issued in the 
previous month and $16,490,673 in 
December, 1936. The percentage 
decline from November was 2.5 
percent, while the decrease from 
December, 1936, was 33.9 percent. 
It is encouraging to note that the 
rate of decrease from November to 
December has slackened consider- 
ably from declines noted during 
the past few months. This indi- 
cates that the downtrend in build- 
ing operations, which had its start 
following the peak of activity in 
April, has about run its course. 

Despite the lower rate of build- 
ing activity in western cities dur- 
ing the latter part of 1937 com- 
pared with the same period a year 
earlier, the aggregate value of 
building permits issued by 50 rep- 
resentative cities showed a mod- 


erate gain of 2.6 percent during 
1937 over 1936. Permits issued in 
50 western cities had a total value 
of $195,910,148 during 1937, the 
highest for any year since 1930, and 
compare with $190,991,702 in 1936, 


$109,324,855 in 1935, and $56,972,- 
898 in 1934. The increase over 
1936 amounted to 2.6 percent; over 
1935, 79.5 percent; and over 1934, 
the low year for the depression 
period, a gain of 244.3 percent. 
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The value af building permits is- 
sued in 32 representative Califor- 
nia cities during December, 1937, 
totaled $8,976,711, as compared 
with $9,324,300 in the preceding 
month, and $13,969,400 during De- 
cember, 1936. This represents a 
decline of 3.7 percent from No- 
vember and a decréase of 35.7 per- 
cent from December, 1936. This is 
the smallest dollar amount of per- 
mits issued in these California 
cities since January, 1936. 

For the full year 1937 the value 
of all building permits issued by 
32 principal California cities 
amounted to $158,417,715 as com- 
pared with $155,814,751 in 1936, 
$90,718,029 in 1935, and $46,581,285 
in 1934, as is shown in the accom- 
panying chart prepared by the 
analysis and research department 
of Bank of America. This repre- 
sents a gain of 1.7 percent over 
1936, 74.6 percent over 1935, and 
240 percent over 1934. 

Eleven of the 32 California cities 
reported December increases over 
November, and 10 showed gains 
over December, 1936. For the en- 
tire year, 20 of the 32 cities showed 
gains in the value of their building 
permits compared with 1936, and 
all but one of the 32 cities showed 
a gain over 1935 totals. 
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were 48.3 percent less than during December, 
1936. 

November-December changes analyzed: Con- 
sidering prospective building in the State as a 
whole, represented by 113 cities, the estimated 
dollar value of new residential building declined 
50.9 percent; new non-residential construction 
declined 29.9 percent; and additions, alterations, 
repairs and installations dropped 21.9 percent 
during December as compared with November. 


Permits for 134 new residential buildings, sup- 
plying the same number of housekeeping dwell- 
ing units, were issued during December as 
compared with 306 permits and 320 housekeep- 
ing dwelling units during the month of Novem- 
ber. Thirty of the 134 new residential buildings 
covered by issued permits were to be con- 
structed in Chicago; sixty-four in Chicago sub- 
urban cities; and the remaining forty in cities 
outside the Chicago metropolitan area. 





Per Capita "B&L" Assets Show 
Gains in Eleven States 


_ Eleven States have increased their per capita 
Savings, Building and Loan association assets 
since 1930, and in all but one of these the 
population has also increased in the seven years 
past. These data from the United States Build- 
ing and Loan League headquarters in Chicago 
show how the resources of the nation set apart 
specifically for home financing have tended to 
distribute themselves more evenly in propor- 
tion to the population, in the course of their 
depression ups and downs. 

There has been an aggregate increase of 
1,400,000 people in Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, District of Colum- 
bia, Georgia, Florida, Tennessee, Minnesota, 
Nevada and Idaho, each of which States en- 
larged its building and loan per capita. This 
is according to the Bureau of Census estimates 
for July 1, 1937, and the figures on Savings, 
Building and Loans assets as of Dec. 31, 1936. 





Old Chicago Skyscraper Is Being 
Re-styled Inside With Most 
Modern of Materials 


Chicagoans interested in modern office suites 
had the opportunity on Jan. 20 to inspect the 
new “custom-built” office recently finished in 
The Monadnock building. Regarded as one of 
the city’s largest and most novel moderniza- 
tion jobs, it is the latest step in a movement 
to halt the scrapping of loop skyscrapers by 
owners who face the competition of more re- 
cently constructed buildings. Rebuilding of the 
entire interior of the seventeen-story structure 
instead of razing it is the program planned by 
Graham Aldis, head of the real estate firm of 
Aldis & Co. Mr. Aldis does not refer to the 
task as “modernizing,” but calls the rejuvena- 
tion “a program of progressive styling.” 

“Industry has recognized the need of re- 
designing its packages and products,” says Mr. 
Aldis, “and we are applying this principle to 
the office suite. Starting with the twelfth floor 
and continuing as fast as conditions warrant, 
the entire building is to be progressively styled 
to meet changing economic, social and aesthetic 
requirements.” 


Every material used in the public spaces and 
in the six offices just finished is the latest avail- 
able, Mr. Aldis states. The corridor floor is 
a new product soft as cork and with the wear- 
ing qualities of a hard surface material, and 
has been on the market only six months. 

Wood is prominent in the interior finishing 
of the offices. The solid panel oak doors, oak 
trim and mouldings received lots of admira- 
tion. Some cedar doors are also utilized, while 
the entrance door at one end of the hall is 
walnut. Practically all of the furniture fitting 
the offices is walnut in various finishes. 


Amemecanfiumberman 


1937 Building Ahead Despite 
Late Slump 


Despite a sharp curtailment of construction 
operations the latter part of 1937, building 
volume for that year showed an improvement 
over 1936, says E. M. Craig, secretary of the 
National Association of Building Trades Em- 
ployers. This improvement is revealed in a 
survey of 41 key cities, made by Robert D. 
Steele, the association statistician. The 1937 
construction volume of these cities showed 
236,204 permits having a dollar value of 
$775,460,237 as against 222,689 permits with a 
dollar value of $554,086,862 for 1936. 

Construction totals for 1937 in 44 States 
aggregated close to $3,500,000,000. For 1936 
in these 44 States it was $2,911,287,299 and in 
1935 it was $1,975,098,235. The peak building 
year was 1928 when more than $11,000,000,000 
in building volume was done. 

Building authorities do not anticipate any 
rental boosts this spring because of general 
business recession. Although some cities com- 
plain of a housing shortage, the number of 
workers added to the jobless ranks during the 
last few months is again creating a doubling-up 
situation in their localities which has lessened 
the demand for housing facilities. 

Speaking of 1938 building prospects, some 
cities report that their communities in 1938 
will show better results than in 1937. Others 
are not so optimistic and the following adverse 
causes were given: high housing costs; harm- 
ful effects of the surplus earnings tax on in- 
dustrial expansion work; increased unemploy- 
ment; fear of additional taxes; no assurance 
of profit possibilities; lack of confidence; poor 
business conditions etc. 

In the 1920-1929 decade the average annual 
number of family residential units constructed 
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was 677,000. In the seven years, 1930-1936, 
the average annual number dropped to 165,000. 
This is far below normal. While the prolonged 
building stagnation has reduced the annual 
home totals of late years, our nation, to be 
abreast of the times, should have an annual 
turnover at all times of from 475,000 to 500,000 
new homes. 





Residence Construction Costs 


Following are index numbers of construction 
costs (based on 1926-29 averages as 100), com- 
piled by E. H. Boeckh & Associates (Inc.), 
Cincinnati, Ohio, covering residences, frame 
and brick: 1926- 


1929 1936 1937 Jan., 


AREA— Avge. Avg. Avge. 1938 
GER 5 cosas Frame 82.7 68.4 176.4 176.4 
Brick 87.0 72.4 82.9 82.5 

Baltimore ...... Frame 107.2 80.9 91.5 91.6 
Brick 112.0 85.8 96.4 94.5 

; renee Frame 116.3 87.9 102.1 102.1 
Brick 120.3 94.2 109.8 107.8 

CUACUBG. 6-600 Frame 109.2 97.2 105.4 104.0 
Brick 114.2 102.9 111.9 108.6 

Cincinnati ..... Frame 100.5 84.5 101.0 101.1 
Brick 105.0 89.9 109.7 107. 

Cleveland ...... Frame 107.2 91.7 105.6 105.6 
Brick 113.4 98.8 113.4 111.9 

SEE Sicetscnes Frame 112.8 82.5 88.8 88.8 
Brick 115.8 87.1 92.9 90.9 

Co rar Frame 103.3 80.6 93.3 $7.8 
Brick 108.4 85.9 101.7 103.1 

Minneapolis . Frame 92.8 88.6 103.8 104.5 
rick 98.2 93.6 110.2 108.0 

New Orleans....Frame 93.3 73.4 85.6 81.6 
rick 96.3 78.8 88.8 83.5 

New York...... Frame 133.3 96.4 113.2 113.3 
rick 138.4 101.8 118.9 117.1 

Philadelphia Frame 100.3 88.7 88.5 86.8 
rick 100.7 95.5 95.4 91.6 

Pittsburgh ..... Frame 112. 92.8 113.7 113.4 
Brick 118.8 100.4 121.8 118.4 

a er Frame 118.6 91.0 97.6 98.6 
Brick 121.1 99.1 106.6 105.3 

San Francisco...Frame 87.7 86.5 93.9 97.7 
rick 93.7 95.6 103.4 104.9 

ee Frame 84.5 79.8 98.0 94.4 
Brick 92.2 86.5 108.6 102.6 













chines available. 






CAYUTA BRAND FLOORING 


Now available. Made on very latest and newest ma- 
Quality unsurpassed. Good stocks 
Oak and Maple. We solicit your inquiries. 


CoTTON HANLON 


ODESSA , NY. 
















15 M 12/4 FAS 
25 M 12/4 com & sel 
100 M 4/4 com & sel 





NEW YORK STATE HARD MAPLE 


Finest in the world. Following attractive items for quick shipment: 





200 M 8/4 2&Btr 
20 M 6/4 FAS 
20 M 6/4 FAS sap 4 S 











CLIM 


Years of experience has proved the Climax 
Lumber Tally Book to be a most practical all- 
purpose tally record. The ruled lines in the 
book will not fade or run when wet. The paper 
used in the book has been 
specially treated to give it a 
high wet-strength so that it 
can be tallied on when damp. 

Prices quoted are Postpaid 
1 copy of the Climax Tally 

Book 


6 copies...$5.50 12 copies.. .$10. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


431 So. Dearborn St. 


LUMBER TALLY 
BOOK 


Improved and Revised 
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Send Orders to the 





Chicago, Ill. 
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lowa Town’s Housing Guild 
Is Successful and Profitable 


Amemcanfiumberman 


January 29, 1938 


Manager Conducts Lo- 
cal Training School for 


Packaged Selling of 
Building Materials 


Throughout the United States, lumber and building supply dealers who have attended training courses con- 
ducted the past two winters by Johns-Manville are experiencing gratifying business increases as a result of learn- 
ing how to sell the “package way” at a Housing Guild School. The following address at the Johns-Manville clinic 
in Chicago recently by C..W. Conard, manager of P. T. Nelson’s Sons, Boone, Iowa, is a typical experience and 


regarded as worthy of publication 


Perhaps I had better give you an idea of our 
business zone. Boone has a population of about 
12,000. The three railroads employ around 
1,100. We have no factories of any size. You 
can see that the bulk of our trade comes from 
the railroad men and farmers, and that our 
potential is not different from that of any other 
locality with about the same population. 

In March, 1936, the dealers of this district 
were invited to sit with the J-M representa- 
tives at an all-day clinic in Chicago, at which 
time, the Housing Guild was outlined. Arthur 
Nelson, our associate manager, attended this 
meeting and was very favorably impressed with 
the guild way of dealing, inasmuch as we had 
been operating on a similar system since 1932. 
Upon his return, he suggested that I attend 
the school but not until January of 1937, did 
I take advantage of the opportunity that J-M 
had to offer. 

As I sat in the school day after day and 
studied in my room night after night, I could 
visualize how the instructions set out by the 
guild school were going to round out our ad- 
ministrative set-up. However, I wondered 
how the plan could be put across to my em- 
ployers. So, I conceived the idea of request- 
ing that Mr. Nelson go to the school in Kan- 
sas City, which he and his son attended. 


Four of Force in School 


They were favorably impressed with the 
guild and suggested that I have the yard fore- 
man attend the school to be held in Minne- 
apolis. Thus, four of our force attended the 
guild schools in 1937. As soon as our fore- 
man returned, we discussed our system and 
agreed that an outside salesman was necessary. 
Then came the selection and to my satisfac- 
tion as manager, the yard foreman was chosen. 

By this time, our business had come out of 
winter quarters and was taking its usual stride 
forward. You can imagine the picture our 
business presented, with four men so enthusias- 
tic they were “guild goofy.” Before Mr. Nel- 
son and his son had returned from Kansas City, 
I had sold a triple insulated home! 

Now as to the operating of the guild. I 
haven’t words to express the value of the guild. 
We feel that this is one of the best tools ever 
offered to a lumber dealer. Year after year, 
we attend the lumbermen’s conventions and lis- 
ten to the speakers relate how much is spent 
for cosmetics, automobiles, radios etc. and how 
little is spent with the lumber dealer. All that 
information is no doubt correct, but what solu- 
tion is offered? None. Well, in reality, whose 
fault is it? None other than our own. They 
have been better merchandisers than we. The 
guild system offers the solution and thanks to 
Johns-Manville for promoting and encouraging 
such a system. These are some of the ideas 
worked out under the guild system: 


1. A complete service unit in a form 
ready-for-use by the consumer. 

2. It helps work out correct design, se- 
cure quality materials and provide sound 
construction. 

3. It identifies responsibility for the qual- 
ity of the completed unit. 

4. It provides the customer with a pre- 
determined packaged price. 

5. All the promotion is done on a pack- 


age service basis through one salesman. 


6. It provides an easy and a definite pay- 
ment plan. 


Guild System Boosts Sales 


You can readily see what the guild has done 
for us. We did 22 percent more business in 
the first eleven months of 1937 than we did 
in the first eleven months of 1936, and we will 
close our books showing less accounts receiv- 
able than last year. For this one condition 
alone, we are very grateful to the guild system. 

No doubt, some questions come to your mind. 
Are you in the contracting business? Yes, we 
are, although this is not exactly in accord with 
the guild system. But I will venture to say 
that within the next generation the part of the 
construction field recognized as home building 
and improvements will be handled almost en- 
tirely through the lumber dealer. 

In 1932, we had a contracting firm with 
headquarters in Boone that dealt in large con- 


for enlightenment of dealers unacquainted with the Guild system. 


turned from the guild school I immediately 
organized a school in Boone, meeting the gen- 
eral contractors every Wednesday night from 
7:15 to 9:15. Enrolled in this class were car- 
penters, masons, painters, plasterers, cement 
contractors, plumbers, electricians and our yard 
employees. The main object in these meetings 
was to diffuse information. concerning building 
materials, create enthusiasm and bring in leads. 
We continued these meetings until the middle 
of July and on July 27 we had a banquet and 
graduating exercises with A. A. Hood present, 
who really rounded out the intent of the pro- 
gram. 

Then I began meeting the carpenters only 
on Tuesday evening for two hours of intense 
study using the Consumers Selling Manual and 
the Estimating Guide for textbooks. The ob- 
ject of the class was to acquaint the carpenters 
with the Estimating Guide and satisfy them 
concerning labor prices. Also, many operating 


problems concerning the yard service and the 





kag 


This picture shows the Boone Housing Guild organized and instructed in “package selling" by C. W. 


Conard, manager of P. T. Nelson's Sons, Boone, la. 


In the front row second from the left is Mr. 


Conard, next is A. A. Hood, manager of the Johns-Manville Housing Guild division, New York City, 
and next to Mr. Hood is Emil L. Nelson, proprietor 


struction only, but when conditions in that field 
got in a critical condition it shifted over into 
the other field and benched the small contrac- 
tors. The reason it could do this was it put 
on a front that it was financially able to carry 
to completion any size job and that the local 
contractors were not. 

This was a real problem to the small contrac- 
tor and to our firm. The contractors found 
themselves with less income and with little 
salesmanship ability and hungry. We found 
ourselves up against some real competitors and 
not getting our share of the business. The 
small contractors appealed to us for financial 
assistance. After thoroughly analyzing our sit- 
uation we entered into the contracting business. 
We then placed the contractors in the position 
of sub-contractors and vested in them certain 
control of the job. At the same time we main- 
tain absolute control of the job from every de- 
tail: from the selling to the paying of the sub- 
contractors, to the collecting on the job, and 
last, but not least, to the consumer satisfaction. 


Local School Organized 


Your next question might be: How do you 
get along with your contractors? When I re- 


jobs we were running were discussed and set- 
tled at these meetings. Another good that came 
out of these meetings was the fact that the 
craftsmen who are, in one sense of the word, 
“competitors” sat across the table from each 
other and finally reached the conclusion that 
the word “competition” was gone and the word 
“co-ordination” had to be substituted. I can 
truthfully say that our mechanics are satisfied 
because we have assumed a lot of their worries 
and increased their incomes. 

You are probably wondering how we get 
along with our fellow lumber dealers. There 
is more than one virtue in becoming acquainted, 
friendly and even on intimate terms with one’s 
competitor. Perhaps the first is the fact that 
aside from learning from him, you learn to 
like him. You find that he isn’t such a bad 
fellow after all. 


Dealers Meet Weekly 


Oftentimes business enmities have been 
caused by false reports, by a misunderstanding 
or a wrong impression given by a customer. 
We attempt to adjust these conditions by eat- 
ing lunch together every Friday noon and 
frankly discussing our problems. So far this 
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year, we have maintained a printed price list 
schedule and have not fought over any bills. 

Previous to our guild training we were han- 
dling jobs most any way the customer desired. 
Now that the trade is familiar with our system, 
it is liked. The daily calls for our service are 
increasing in number. When a dealer absorbs 
the worries for his customer there is no reason 
for dissatisfaction. The dealer eliminates many 
of his worries by adhering to the six points of 
consumer’s satisfaction as previously outlined. 

These two unsolicited letters testify to the 
respect for the Guild plan. 

Dec. 7, 1937. 

P. T. Nelson’s Sons, 


Boone, Iowa. 
Gentlemen: 


Last January, our landlord notified us that 
our rent would be increased 15 percent, so we 
analyzed our situation and decided that rent 
receipts were not equal to ownership. 

Then we noticed in the paper that your 
representative had attended a school in Chi- 
cago, studying building materials, so we ap- 
proached him about building a home. He ex- 
plained the triple-insulated home to us and 
had the Johns-Manville salesman show the 
picture, “The House that Ann Built.” He 
also explained their system of dealing, 
wherein they co-ordinated all of the me- 
chanics necessary on the job. This seemed a 
very logical procedure. 

We selected our plan and decided upon the 
specifications and price and signed the con- 
tract. It was too early in the season to start 
operations but as soon as possible operations 
were started and the house completed in due 
time. We are more than satisfied. 

It is unbelievable the ease in which the 
triple insulated home can be heated and as 
little fuel used. We can highly recommend 
this type of construction and system of deal- 
ing. 

Respectfully yours, 
(Signed) Glenn A. Cummjngs, 
1127 Garst Ave., Boone, Iowa. 


July 28, 1937. 
P. T. Nelson’s Sons, 
Boone, Iowa. 
Gentlemen: 

When we decided to discontinue renting and 
to build a home of our own, we approached 
your representative concerning our building 
program. 

We found that there was a great deal more 
to a transaction of this nature than just 
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merely building a house. We had a fair idea 
of the plans but knew little about specifica- 
tions. Along with the plans and specifica- 
tions we found that a site should be selected 
before the plans could be developed properly. 
With your assistance, a site was purchased 
at a very reasonable figure. Then came the 
details of deed and abstract which were han- 
dled by you. 

Inasmuch as we did not have sufficient 
finances to pay cash for the entire job, you 
arranged for an FHA loan, which, in our 
opinion, is a very satisfactory financing pro- 
gram for any salaried man. 

The work was started immediately and car- 
ried through on schedule. We watched with 
a great deal of interest the entire structure 
and were amazed at the co-ordination of 
various mechanics on the job. It seems as 
though every mechanic did his utmost to 
carry his phase of the work through to com- 
pletion. 

The fact that our transaction was carried 
through one organization gave us complete 
satisfaction and we can not speak too highly 
of your system of doing business. 

Respectfully yours, 
(Signed) Leo C. Masterson, 
1416 1st St., Boone, Ia. 


Another satisfaction in dealing the Guild way 
is: The dealer will eliminate his assortment of 
materials, reduce his inventory, and profit by 
national advertising. 

J-M has about twelve men calling on trade 
in Iowa. When a dealer realizes that J-M 
can supply 25 percent of all the materials that 
go into house construction he can not help 
but realize an asset in a J-M franchise. 

We feel that the J-M franchise giving us 
rights to handle its products in our commun- 
ity is equal in dollars and cents to that of the 
physical property of our operating plant. To 
close: The lumber dealer’s prayer should be— 
“Thank God for Johns-Manville who gave the 
lumber industry the Guild system and the FHA 
for providing finances for the lumber dealers’ 
operations.” 





Wuat THOUGH you have found no treasure, 
nor has any rich relation left you a legacy, Dili- 
gence is the Mother of Good-luck, as Poor Rich- 
ard says, and God gives all things to Industry. 


Company Enters Treated Lumber Field 
with Augmented Facilities 


LocKHART, ARK., Jan. 24.—Constantly de- 
veloping wider uses and distribution of forest 
products to which its timber is adapted, the 
Jackson Lumber Co., of Lockhart, has entered 
the treated lumber field with “Creosorep” and 
“WOLMANIZED” poles, piling timbers and con- 
struction lumber. Four treating plants are be- 
ing operated, located at Gainesville, Fla.; 
a Ga.; Elizabethport, N. J., and Franklin, 

a. 

Coincident with this expansion of facilities 
and service, the company’s sales office at Lock- 
hart was augmented with regional offices at 
420 Lexington Ave., New York City; Graham 
Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla.; Gainesville, Fla., and 
Macon, Ga. 

The Jackson Lumber Co., a unit of Crossett 
Watzek Gates Industries, Chicago, began opera- 
tions at Lockhart in 1904. The ensuing years 
have brought this company not only wide recog- 
nition as a producer of high quality yellow 
pine lumber, including kiln-dried finish and 
mouldings, and soda-dipped and_ air-dried 
dimension, boards and roofers, but also have 
established it as a “flooring specialist.” For 
the Jackson Lumber Co. pioneered in the de- 
velopment of end-matched flooring and, in this 
connection, originated “cottage” and “bunga- 
low” grades which, under the “Lockhart” brand, 
are playing an important part in specifications 


‘for low-cost company houses—a notable instance 


being in the textile field. 





FIFTEEN CASH PRIZES 
OFFERED 


See Contest announcement on page 19 


Preceding its entry into the “treated” markets, 
the Jackson company had firmly established it- 
self as a major producer of untreated poles and 
piling. Sold under the trade-marked name, 
“Dixie,” and produced from dense long-leaf 
yellow pine, Jackson’s poles and pilings are 
highly favored where strength, straightness, 
natural preservative qualities and ease of pene- 
tration under vacuum-pressure treatment are 
essential. 


In announcing the Jackson Lumber Co.’s 


entry into the treated lumber fields, the manage- 
ment said: 


A continuous supply of first-quality yellow 
pine timber was an important factor in our 
decision to make this expansion. During the 
thirty-four years we have been operating, 
our longleaf yellow pine has enabled us to 
build the kind of reputation we like and 
mean to maintain. To this end we began, 
early in the game, to cultivate and harvest 
our forest land under a reforestation pro- 
gram which now has reached sustained-yield 
proportions. Also, we are controlling, to a 
marked degree, the quality of our timber. 
For example: 

In Alabama, alone, we have 80,000 acres 
of forest land, well protected from fire. Of 
this acreage, 85 percent is reseeded with 
trees averaging 25 to 30 feet in height. By 
scientific thinning and harvesting through 
the. various growing cycles, the diameter 
growth of the trees is kept under control, 
and this in turn controls the strength quali- 
ties. 

With this sustained yield and quality.con- 
trol, and with our plants and sales offices 
strategically located, our new line of “CREO- 
SOTED” and “WOLMANIZED” products will 
conform in. every. way to the established 
Jackson standards of quality and service. 








| KNEELAND - McLURG 








S Kneeland - McLurg Flooring Co. § 


| NORTHERN WOODS 


\WHEN you need Hard- 

woods, Hemlock or 
Cedar, try our Mixed Car 
Service. We have the 
timber and the equipment 
including modern dry kilns 
to take care of your 
needs. 
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“* KORRECT BRAND” 
HARD MAPLE 

AND BircH FLOORING 
has a national reputation for superior quality . 
and manufacture. Our most modern plant, 
years of experience, expert workmanship and 
desire te maintain ‘‘Korrect Brand” reputa- 
tion guarantees this superiority. 


Try a car now and always be 
a "Korrect Brand" customer, 














SUPERIOR BRAND 
MFMA 


MAPLE FLOORING 


Michigan Hard Maple 


BROWN DIMENSION CO. 


MANISTIQUE, MICHIGA 





¥O U R REQUIREMENTS FOR 


4/4” 6/4” 8/4” 
ONE,COMMON AND 
BETTER NORTHERN 


HARD MAPLE 


CAN BE PROMPTLY FILLED 
FROM OUR LARGE WELL 


17 AIR DRIED STOCKS 


VON PLATEN - FOX COMPANY 
IRON MOUNTAIN, MICHIGAN 














Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner 


A useful vest pocket manual including a lum- 
ber calculator for standard sizes, log rules, 
estimated weights of lumber and miscellaneous 
useful lumber tabulations. Prepaid, 50 cents. 


American Lumberman 


431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Motor Truck Company Elects 


New President 


R. W. Ruddon, for the past 10 years vice- 
president and general manager of the Federal 
Motor Truck Co., De- 
troit, was recently 
elected to the presiden- 
cy. Mr. Ruddon’s expe- 
rience before becoming 
affiliated with Federal 
included several years 





“ 
R. W. RUDDON, 
Detroit; 


President Federal 
Motor Truck Co. 





with the General Motors 
Corp., Detroit, and the 
Michigan Copper & 
Brass Co. During his 
24 years with Federal 
President Ruddon occu- 
pied posts of executive 
importance in every 
branch of the business 
and saw company production grow from 60 
trucks per month to the present capacity of 
1,000 units. He has announced an ambitious 
program intended to double production and 
sales in 1938. 








Lumbermen Help Direct Banks 


Tacoma, WasH., Jan. 22.—Lumbermen will 
play conspicuous roles in directing the activities 
of Tacoma banks during the ensuing year as a 
result of elections held by various financial in- 
stitutions here this week. 


W. L. McCormick, secretary of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., and O. V. Snyder, presi- 
dent of the Pacific Match Co., were elected to 
the board of directors of the Puget Sound 
National Bank. Others re-elected to the board 
of directors of the same institution included: 
W. W. Kilworth, president of the Washington 
Handle Co.; William G. Reed, Shelton lumber- 
man; Ralph Shaffer, former Tacoma lumber- 
man; Frost Snyder, president of the Clear Fir 
Lumber Co., and Corydon Wagner, vice presi- 
dent-treasurer of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co. 

The National Bank of Washington, Tacoma, 
elected the following lumbermen as directors: 
Minot Davis of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
James T. Gregory, president of the Vilas Tim- 
ber Co., and J. L. Carman, president of the 
Carman Manufacturing Co. 





Federal Wage-Hour Control 
Object of Severe Arraignment 


New Orteans, La., Jan. 24.—Representa- 
tives of lumber, industrial and agricultural or- 
izations in the South and Middle West met 
ere on Jan. 13 and agreed on continued oppo- 
sition to any form of Federal control of wages 
and hours. The meeting also voted approval 
of the “Ten Point Program for Real Recovery” 
announced before the Senate Dec. 20 by Sena- 
tor Bailey of North Carolina. 


A resolution adopted emphasized the dangers 
involved in the Black-Connery wage-hour bill 
or any similar type of legislation. The resolu- 
tion stated that there is no demand for this 
type of legislation; it would have the effect of 
placing both industry and labor under bureau- 
cratic control; serious economic disturbances 
and additional unemployment would result; all 
like efforts to control wages and hours have 
failed except under a dictator and even then 
there has been a complete loss of freedom of 
action by labor and a lower standard of living; 
greatest need today is relief from government 
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dictation and interference, and continued agita- 
tion will serve to deepen the present recession. 

C. C. Sheppard, Clarks, La., chairman of 
the Southern Pine Industry Committee, spon- 
sor of the meeting, presided at the sessions. 
He pointed out that notwithstanding the tre- 
mendous opposition from all sections and all 
classes of people there is still a very definite 
movement, sponsored primarily by the Federal 
Government, to force a wage-hour measure 
through Congress. 


Buys 800 Million Feet 


Vancouver, B. C., Jan. 22.—A large block of 
timber, comprising forty-three sections and car- 
rying 800,000,000 feet, at the north end of Van- 
couver Island, B. C., has been sold by the 
Broughton Straits Timber Co. to Pioneer Tim- 
ber Co. The transfer includes a quarter section 
under Crown grant fronting on Johnson Straits 
with exclusive foreshore and booming lease, 
where a 1700-foot pier has been built to a dock 
now under construction where deepsea vessels 
will be able to tie up at any stage of the tide. 
A townsite is being planned at this point. The 
Pioneer Timber Co. is planning to log forty to 
fifty million feet a year. 








San Francisoo, Cauir., Jan. 22.—Two major 
Pacific Coast lumber trade associations and a 
leading nursery company of the West have en- 
tered the New Year as partners in a $100,000 
project to depict home life in the West for vis- 
itors to the Golden Gate International Exposi- 
tion in 1939. Contract calling for utilization of 
a gross area of 90,000 square feet has been 
signed by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, California Redwood Association, Cali- 
fornia Nursery Co. and associate organizations. 
Included in the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 





To Take Big Part in 


January 29, 1938 


Premium Gain of Insurance Co. 
in Excess of $5,000,000 


The gain in combined net premiums during 
1937 by the Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co., 
and its two associated Chicago companies, the 
American Motorists Insurance Co. and the 
National Retailers Mutual Insurance Co. 
amounted to $5,448,315, the largest gain ever 
recorded in any twelve months period. 1937 
premiums totaled $34,674,156 as against a total 
of $29,225,841 in 1936. The Lumbermen’s Mu- 
tual Casualty Co. accounted for. $4,347,151 of 
the gain. This increase was the twenty-fifth 
consecutive annual gain. 


Offers Eastern Distribution 


The Texas Co., manufacturer of roofing for 
the past 27 years with plants at Port Neches, 
Tex., and Lockport, IIl., recently erected a 
new plant at EdgeMoor, Del., and early this 
year will offer its products for Eastern distri- 
bution. Texaco roofings will be available for 
shipment from the plant and from numerous 
warehouse supply points throughout New York, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land. The company maintains a dealer distri- 


Golden Gate Fair 


sored by the sub-committee on lumber partici- 
pation of the Exposition Promotion Committee. 
Other lumber groups besides West Coast and 
California Redwood will be invited to partici- 
pate, as well as other nursery and home acces- 
sory companies. 

Speaking jointly for the lumber industry, Col. 
W. B. Greeley, of Seattle, secretary-manager 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, and Carl 
W. Bahr, president California Redwood Asso- 
ciation, declared, “The lumber industry is proud 
of its place in the development of the West. 





Present at the contract signing for “Homes and Gardens of the West" project for Golden Gate Inter- 

national Exposition were (left to right) J. W. Williams, secretary California Redwood Association; 

George Kendrick, sales manager Chas. R. McCormick Lumber Co., representing West Coast; Carl W. 

Bahr, president California Redwood Association; President Leland W. Cutler, of the Exposition; and 
George C. Roeding, Jr., president California Nursery Co. 


sociation are the Douglas fir, western red cedar, 
hemlock, spruce and Douglas fir plywood manu- 
facturers, with headquarters in Seattle and 
Portland. The California Redwood Associa- 
tion is the trade association representing 90 
percent of the world production of redwood lum- 
ber. The California Nursery Co. of Niles is the 
oldest organization of its kind in the West. 

Not only is this the largest contract yet signed 
by the exposition authorities for outside space, 
but the largest exhibit enterprise of its kind 
ever undertaken by the lumber industry and 
its mursery associates. This contract scores 
a first for the Golden Gate International Expo- 
sition in 1939, and a new high for exhibition 
enterprises for homes and gardens. Plans for 
a joint homes and gardens exhibit were spon- 


Any exposition of progress, such as that planned 
in San Francisco in 1939, would be amiss with- 
out the fullest possible participation by lumber. 
Therefore we are concentrating on San Fran- 
cisco in 1939, and hope to show Fair visitors 
something unique in the display of homes built 
of western woods as our part in this pageant 
of the Pacific.” 

“Because homes are so dependent upon their 
surroundings, the California nursery industry is 
happy to co-operate with lumbermen in creating 
a symbol of better living for 1939 Exposition 
visitors,” declared George C. Roeding, Jr., who 
will head the nursery participation group. 

Beautifully landscaped, “Homes and Gardens 
of the West” will occupy the outdoor area ad- 
joining the Homes and Gardens exhibit palace. 
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consider this effective 
method for expanding 


your bank credit. 


Your own bank may provide you larger 
loans when you use the facilities of LAw- 
RENCE SYSTEM. Through it, you may ob- 
tain seasonal funds exceeding usual open 
credit limits 100 to 400%. 

Under LAWRENCE SYSTEM, commodity 
paper is created on the basis of inventory. 
That means you may release almost all 
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tion of normal producing, manufacturing 
or marketing procedures. 

This sound method of financing has 
been used for years by hundreds of organ- 
izations throughout the United States. It 
is particularly adaptable to problems of 
the lumber and wood working industries. 
For full information about LAWRENCE 


funds now tied up in raw or Creating SYSTEM method, write or call 
finished stocks. Yet, it does Commodity Paper Department G-12 of the near- 
Against Inventory : 


not entail removal of inven- 
tory nor require any interrup- 


est LAWRENCE SYSTEM Office 
and consult your own bank. 


A. T. GIBSON, President 


NEw York: 52 Wall Street» CHICAGO: One No. LaSalle Streete BOSTON: 49 Federal Street »e KANSAS City, MO: Commerce Trust Bldg. 
BurFFALo: Liberty Bank Bldg. « St. Louis: Federal Commerce Trust Bldg. « SPOKANE: South 155 Stevens « FRESNO: 2030 Anna Street 
MINNEAPOLIS: 835 Plymouth Bldg. * HoustTON: 1001 Shell Bldg. « Dattas: Santa Fe Bldg. « SAN FRANCISCO: 37 Drumm Street 
Los ANGELES: W. P. Story Bldg. » PORTLAND, ORE: U.S. National Bank Bldg. « SEATTLE: 1014 Fourth Ave. South « HONOLULU, T.H. 
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NATIONAL PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS and ORDERS 


WasuincTon, D. C., Jan. 24.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for two weeks ending Jan. 15, covering 
mills whose statistics for both 1938 and 1937 are available, and percentage comparison for the corresponding period of 1937: 


TWO WEEKS: 
Softwoods: 
Southern Pine 
West Coast .. 
EERE ee ee 
California Redwood 
Southern Cypress 
ne indo 6s 16 CH Os bask eee ene wet 
Northern Hemlock 


Total Softwoods 


Hardwoods: 
Southern Hardwoods 
Northern Hardwoods 


Total Hardwoods 
TTT rere 


TUnits of production. 


ee 


ee 


Oe 


Av. No. Production Percent Shipments Percent Orders Percent 
Mills 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 
121 50,687,000 85 48,214,000 74 56,904,000 85 
143 122,389,000 90 126,665,000 105 127,867,000 72 
117 32,813,000 41 86,710,000 64 99,608,000 76 
13 8,703,000 54 9,397,000 70 11, roy 000 49 
8 4,084,000 76 2,488,000 55 24 66,0 000 53 
10 618,000 131 2,747,000 54 3, 039,000 57 
18 2,721,000 41 1,234,000 410 1,891,000 73 
430 222,015,000 73 277,455,000 80 303,431,000 74 
T80 9,315,000 a 7,387,000 e.. 7,882,000 ee 
18 8,582,000 108 2,389,000 41 1,947,000 34 
98 17,897,000 sae 9,776,000 ee 9,829,000 
510 239,912,000 287,231,000 313,260,000 


*No report for last year. 





Western Pine Summary 


PorTLAND, OrE., Jan. 22.—The Western Pine 
Association reports as follows on operations of 
identical Inland Empire and California mills 
during the two weeks ended Jan. 15: 


Report of an average of 117 mills: 
Total for 2 Weeks ended 


Jan. 15, 1938 Jan. 16, 1937 

Production ...... 32,813,000 79,305,000 

Shipments ....... 86,710,000 69,020,000 

Orders received... 99,698,000 131,287,000 
Reports of 119 identical mills: 

Jan. 15, 1938 Jan. 16, 1937 


Unfilled orders 


142,067,000 
Gross stocks 


. -1,762,375,000 
Reports of 119 identical mills: 


-——Total for Year——, 
1938 1937 


337,946,000 
1,519,186,000 


Production ...... 32,900,000 79,274,000 
Shipments ...... 88,293,000 136,044,000 
re ee 101,517,000 33,799,000 





Southern Pine Statistics 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
New Or LEAns, La., Jan. 26.—Following is a 
summary of reports from southern pine mills 
for the two weeks ended Jan. 22: 
Average weekly number of mills, 104; 


Unitst, 92 
Total for 
Two Weeks 
Three-year average production*... 56,400,000 
Actual production .....ccccccccecce 47,732,000 
EL eno alea ¢ bie aie ceeadeewew ene 52,460,000 
Ger DSO ncceccecdccoaceeee 61,579,000 


Number of mills, 108; Units+t, 87 


On Jan. 22, 1938 
64,624,000 
388,211,000 


Unfilled orders 
Unsold stocks 


*October, 1934, to October, 1937. 


TUnit is 308,000 feet of “3-year average” 
production. 


Starts Building 12-Mile Railroad 
to New Timber Area 


Eureka, Ca.ir., Jan. 22.—The Pacific Lum- 
ber Co., of Scotia, has announced the exten- 


sion of operations into Jordan Creek territory, 
with the building of a 12-mile railroad through 


that area. Plans call for track laying to start 
March 1, weather permitting, and three miles 
to be completed during the year. Officials point 
out there is between ten to twelve years of 
logging in this new area. The track is to run 
from Scotia along the Bear Creek route. After 
1938, the company states, laying of one mile of 
track a year in the densely timbered area will 
provide transportation facilites for one year’s 
logging in that immediate vicinity. Accord- 
ingly plans call for laying of one mile a year 
after 1938 until the new line is completed. 








Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Wasuncton, D. C., Jan. 31.—Following is 


Statement for eight groups of identical mills and 


two groups of hardwood flooring plants of unfilled orders and gross stock footage on Jan. 15: 


Jan. 





15,1938 Jan.16,1937 Jan.15,1938 Jan. 16, 1937 

Softwoods— M ft. M ft. M ft. M ft. 
Er re 115 65,821,000 114,009,000 482,686,000 357,205,000 
DE kegvcecncceeeedéieeeade 143 273,065,000 838.1 69, 00 982,214,000 1,156,648,000 
RE cKiccacesereeeeneees 119 142,067,000 337,946,000 1,762,375,000 1,519,186,000 
California Redwood ............. 13 24,488,000 72,935,000 ,862,000 295,067,000 
BOCCROPR CYPTOGS 2. cccccccccccce 8 4,200,000 7,905,000 162,617,000 154,133,000 
Pt Mi vcraeectceacdvesdese 10 4,534,000 12,851,000 164,628,000 138,155,000 
Northern Hemlock® ............. 11 4,440,000 10,939,000 110,246,000 88,616,000 

Total Softwoods ............ 419 518,615,000 1,394,754,000 3,973,628,000 3,709,010,000 
Hardwoods— 
Northern Hardwoods® ........... 16 14,110,000 20,249,000 108,692,000 97,744,000 
Flooring— 
Ge SEND 6.450 ae ewewes cn cows 75 21,918,000 69,386,000 86,210,000 65,296,000 


*Unfilled orders reported by 11 and 16 mills respectively; stocks by 17 mills. 
Note: Three-year weekly average production upon which days’ production is based, changed 


at the beginning of the new year. 





Roofing Company Exhibits 


at Current Conventions 


The Barber Co., (Inc.), Philadelphia, is show- 
ing an attractive "exhibit at January and Feb- 
ruary retail lumber con- 
ventions featuring Trin- 
idad Lake asphalt as 
“The Vital Element” in 
the company’s roofings. 
Modernistic in design 
and finished in royal 
blue and chromium, the 
exhibit consists of a 
background emphasizing 
the quality of the roof- 
ing made from asphalt; 
a relief map showing the 
Trinidad Lake and sur- 
rounding country; a 
moving disc pointing 
out the claim to the su- 
periority of the roof- 
ings; small houses with 
miniature _ shingles 
placed in recessed pan- 
els on either side of an 
aerial view of the lake 
to convey the idea ofthe source and ultimate 
use of the asphalt. 





West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 26—The 149 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills, giving 
production, shipments and orders during the 
two weeks ended Jan. 22, reported: 
Production 135,010,000 
Shipments 135,862,000 0.63% over production 
Orders 137,025,000 1.49% over production 
A group of 143 mills, whose production re- 
ports for 1938 to date are complete, reported 
as follows: 
Aveo weekly cut for three weeks 


Luvubetaecureeteleeescoweee 69, "388, 000 

NIE otis, tu gland ae ulwene ae wes ee 64, 549, 000 
Average cut for two weeks ende 

. gg RPE er re eee ee 67,163,000 


A group of 149 mills, whose production for 
the two weeks ended Jan. 22 was 135,010,000 
feet, reported distribution as follows: 





Unfilled 

Shipments Orders Orders 
Pee 61,830,000 68,117,000 103,916,000 

Domestic 

cargo.... 50,038,000 49,185,000 129,300,000 
Export ... 12,739,000 8,468,000 46, 471, 000 
cal . 11,255,000 SE OEOe  lkeesewdss 
135,862,000 137,025,000 279,687,000 


A group of 143 identical mills, whose reports 
of production, shipments and orders are com- 
plete for 1937 and 1938 to date, reported as 


follows: Aver. for 2 
wks.ended Aver. for 3 wks. oneet 
Jan. 22, Jan. 22, an. 
1938 1938 1937 | 
Production 67,163,000 64,549,000 69,388,000 
Shipments 67, 570, 000 64, $45,000 62; 348, "000 
Orders 68,1 122; 000 67, 350, 000 89,997, 7000 
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Wood Preservers Hear of Progress Made 
in Lumber Treatment During 1937 


The program of the thirty-fourth annual 
meeting of the American Wood-Preservers’ 
Association closed a three-day session in the 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, at noon on Jan. 21. 
The last session had included several technical 
reports of interest and importance to the mem- 
bers of the organization, the election of new 
officers, and the announcement of the conven- 
tion city for 1939 as Washington, D. C. C. D. 
Turley, chairman of the election tellers, an- 
nounced the new officers were as follows: 

President—B. M. Winegar, Montreal. 

Ist Vice President—C. S. Burt, Granada, 
Miss. 

2nd Vice President—R, E. Meyers, Galves- 
ton, Tex, 

Secretary-Treasurer—H. L. Dawson, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Executive Committee—W. P. Arnold, Orr- 
ville, Ohio, and W. R. Goodwin, Minneapolis, 
elected for three years; R. H. Colley, New 
York City, W. P. Conyers, Jr., Spartanburg, 
Ss. C., M. F. Jaeger, Port Redding, N. J., R. 8. 
Manley, Orange, Tex., and F. D. Mattos, West 
Oakland, Calif. (re-elected). 


R. R. Poux of the Erie railroad was awarded 
a silver loving cup as winner of the member- 
ship contest conducted during the year. 

A resolution was presented by John Foley, 
chairman of the resolutions committee, that the 
families of members who have passed away in 
the past year receive a notice of condolence 
from the association. The members stood for 
a moment in respect to the deceased. 

Of interest to the members at the convention 
was the model house exhibited by the Grasselli 
chemicals department of the du Pont Co. in- 
dicating parts where attack by fungus growth 
and insects are most frequently launched. 

D. C. Curtis of the Milwaukee railroad de- 
livered an impressive address of welcome the 
opening morning, stressing the fact that lumber, 
unlike most structural materials, is not de- 
livered in its completed form and that to 
strengthen its position producers should take a 
more active interest in the development of 
proper methods of handling, seasoning and 
storing. Experiment, backed by experience, is 
the logical method to follow, he said. 

A. R. Joyce, a past president of the associa- 
tion, in response outlined the progress in wood 
preservation, standard treating practices, and 
commended the work of the Service Bureau. 


Gains Made in 1937 


President H. R. Duncan detailed the high- 
lights of the convention program and reported 
that 1937 had shown a larger volume of treated 
material than 1936. He observed that the rail- 
roads, users of approximately 50 percent of the 
output of treated lumber and timber, need addi- 
tional revenue at this time in order to take care 
of their necessary construction and maintenance. 

H. L. Dawson, secretary-treasurer, reported 
a substantial balance in the treasury and stated 
that several new members had been added to 
the association’s roster during 1937. 

Entertainment features of the convention in- 
cluded luncheons, theater parties and a sight- 
seeing tour for the ladies, and buffet dinner for 
men, as well as the annual banquet and dance 
the night of Jan. 19 in the Gold Room of the 
Congress Hotel. 

The opening session was concluded with the 
presentation of three papers dealing with pre- 
servatives, methods of analysis of impregnated 
wood for a group of preservative elements, and 
the subject of the life scope of wood destroying 
fungi after immersion in water. 

The afternoon session was devoted to com- 
mittee reports which included presentation of a 
dozen papers of vital interest to the lumber 
producers, wood preservers and treated lumber 
and timber users. Of special interest were the 
reports on the use of treated lumber in railroad 


car construction and repairs, and the pressure 
treatment of yellow pine and Douglas fir. 


Talk on Termites Given 


Following a buffet supper, Jan. 18, in the 
Florentine Room of the hotel, Dr. Hermann von 
Schrenk, consulting timber engineer, St. Louis, 
addressed a joint meeting of the association 
and the Western Society of Engineers on the 
subject of termites in buildings. He supple- 
mented his address with slides showing the 
effect of termite activity and a motion picture 
which portrayed termites in their destructive 
work on buildings improperly planned and not 
fortified with treated wood at such vital points 
as sub-flooring, sills etc. Dr. von Schrenk 
pointed out that all building codes should re- 
quire the proper use of pressure treated lumber 
as a positive and economical way to stop ter- 
mites. 

Dr. John G. Kreer, American Lumber & 
Treating Co., Chicago, was asked by Dr. von 
Schrenk to explain the progress of this com- 
pany in studying the life cycle of the termite 
and its reaction to various factors such as light, 
heat, moisture and different species of wood. 
Dr. Kreer, in numerous display colonies, showed 
termites at work on untreated commercial 
species of native woods and outlined the func- 
tions of the reproducing, working and guarding 


groups. 

T. E. Snyder, U. S. Bureau of Entomology, 
outlined the work of his bureau, mentioning 
that its collection of termite groups from every 
part of the world enabled the bureau to im- 
mediately identify any certain species and to 
advise of the necessary precautions to take 
against any further damage by a particular 
type. 

The mid-convention session held the next 
morning consisted of more committee reports 
and discussions on such subjects as the pre- 
framing of timber before treatment for use in 
buildings and bridges, and the competitive posi- 
tion of the wood preserving industry in pro- 
viding its Southern pine timber supply. 

Pre-framing of timbers at treating plants was 
advocated as a means of reducing actual as 
well as installation and maintenance costs. One 
railroad official reported that savings amount- 
ing to $51,000 in one year’s time were effected 
through this plan and that the salvage from the 
pre-framing amounted to over 65,000 blocks 
which were utilized as flooring material. 


Sustained Yields Necessary 


E. A. Sterling, James D. Lacey Co., forest 
engineering and management firm, New York 
and Chicago, a past president of the association, 
called attention to the necessity of new and 
sustained yields, as well as a careful analysis 
of present holdings, if Southern yellow pine is 
to continue in the years to come as a source of 
material for wood preserving plants. 

Regional group action must be taken by the 
wood preserving industry, he said, and a pro- 
gram of co-operation be developed by the in- 
dustry in conjunction with the pulp interests 
now flooding the South with their plants. 

Present tidewater requirements for pulp mills 
now total 1,250,000 cords of wood a year, ac- 
cording to Mr. Sterling, and this amount is 
greater than that required by all the wood 


preserving plants in the South. The forty-six 


pulp mills operating in or planned for the South 
will increase the pulp demand 300 percent as 
compared to the 1934 requirements. This de- 
mand, which will amount to 5,000,000 cords per 
year, is more than two and one-half times the 
volume of all wood treated each year in this 
country. 

In Mr. Sterling’s opinion the present danger 
lies in unstable price conditions due to com- 
petition and overlapping as well as in the lack 
of proper forest management. 
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Lea Sallis 


supply you with 


Yard and Shed Items, 
"Eased Edge" Dimension, 
Flooring, Ceiling, 

Siding, Finish, 

Mouldings, Casing, Base 





We operate two modern mills . . up- 
to-date machinery . . steam dry kilns 
. everything needed to turn out 
quality lumber. Prompt and careful 
service. Straight or Mixed Cars. 
All Shed Stock is kiln dried. Air dried 
items are Lignasan treated. Let us 
quote. Write today. 


1. C. and G. M. & N. Railroads 

















LUMBER CO. 


BRANDON. MI55.\ 


CALCASIEU 





YELLOW PINE 


Complete line of kiln dried 
Yard and Shed Stock 


Eased Edge Dimension 


Timbers, chemically treated to 
prevent stain. 











| be DUSTRIA 
LUMBER CO.,Inc. 
ELIZABETH, LOUISIANA 





Specialists in 
NO. 2 


AIR DRIED BOARDS 


Can also supply other well- 
manufactured Short Leaf items 
—Lignasan treated stock — 


prompt, careful service. Write 
and tell us what you need. 





HURTSBORO, 
ALABAMA 
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Institute's ''Ad" Heralds ''Big- 
-gest Building News of 1938" 


There is reproduced on this page, much re- 
duced in size, a copy of the new advertisement 
on grade-marked lumber sponsored by the Lum- 
ber and Allied Products Institute, Los Angeles, 
Calif., and inserted in the newspapers of that 
city. While the advertisement fully tells its 
own story, special attention may be called to 
the fact that it deals with the new FHA regu- 
lations which require all softwood lumber used 
in building FHA financed homes to be officially 
grade-marked. Blazened as the “Biggest Build- 
ing News of 1938,” this is indeed an important 
step forward in the promotion of better homes 
through the use of approved, quality materials. 





Puts on Market New ''Forest 
Green" Fir Two-by-Fours 


Tacoma, WaAsH., Jan. 22.—“Forest Green” 
2x4s is the registered name of a specialized 
product being put out by Associated Supply Co. 
of Tacoma. C. B. Shary, vice president and 
general manager of that concern, has originated 
the rather radical change from ordinary methods 
in manufacture and marketing of such a stable 
item as fir 2x4s. Mr. Shary for many years 
was well known in the water shipping lumber 
trade, particularly through his connection as a 
_— of the staff of the Weyerhaeuser Sales 

oO. 

The two mills producing this product are con- 
fining their manufacture to 2x4s exclusively. 
This novel plan of operation was started last 
October, and the product is being sold for the 
present on the California market only. These 
2x4s are shipped green as is the practice in the 
cargo shipping business. However the product 
is lifted from the plane of the ordinary water- 
borne fir dimension by a number of innovations 
which add to its quality. It is treated with 
the well known Lignasan, which assures its 
arrival at destination free from stain, adding 
greatly to the appearance of the product in the 
yard. In addition, these 2x4s are double end- 
trimmed, and the ends are painted with non- 
check seal varnish in a deep forest green color. 
The 2x4s are surfaced 1 side and 2 edges, 
plump 2 inches thick, and sold in specified 
lengths. 

Mr. Shary states that this lumber is finding a 
ready market because of the fact that it is 
dressed up in such an attractive manner, and 
arrives in nice, bright, clean condition because 
of the Lignasan treatment. Lignasan has been 
used extensively for treating pine lumber, but 
to date Douglas fir manufacturers have as a 
rule not felt the need for it. 

“Forest Green” 2x4s bear the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association’s grade and trade mark. 





New Treating Unit Opened by 
Well Known Company 


Jortin, Mo., Jan. 24.—Described as the most 
modern treating unit in existence, the newly 
constructed $150,000 plant of the American 
Lumber & Treating Co. here was put into 
operation Jan. 7. The new unit, one of fifteen 
located from coast to coast, has a daily capacity 
of 24 carloads and was erected in the record 
timie of three months by the Chicago Bridge & 
Iron Co. 

The American Lumber & Treating Co. acts 
solely as a treating agent for the lumber in- 
dustry and offers pressure treatment with either 
creosote oil or Wolman Salts at all of its plants. 

R. M. Morriss, of Chicago, president of the 
company, inspected the new plant on the first 
day of its operation and announced that the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. had been the first to 
make arrangements to use the plant’s services 
for pressure treated Wolman Salts and creosote 
requirements, making it possible for users of 
treated material to obtain prompt delivery from 
this well known manufacturer. 
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1938's 


BIGGEST BUILDING NEWS 


@ 
NEW F.H.A. REGULATIONS 


REQUIRE USE OF 
GRADE-MARKED LUMBER 


IN HOMES BUILT WITH INSURED LOANS 


@ Where wood is the basic mate- 
rial, minimum construction §re- 
quirements for new dwellings just 
issued by the Federal Housing 
Administration make compulsory 
the use of officially grade-marked 
lumber. 





@ This great home promotion agency 
of the Federal government recog- 
nizes the PROTECTION gained 
by uniform grading practices. No 
stronger endorsement of grade- 
marked Douglas Fir Boards, Di- 
mension and Timbers could be 
found than in the new FHA stan- 
dards now in effect. We quote, 
in part, from these regulations . . . 


1. All softwood lumber shall bear 
the official grade-mark and symbol of 
the Association recognized in the 
trade as -covering the particular 
species. 


2. No framing lumber of lower qual- 
ity than No. | Dimension (Common) 
shall be used for joists, sills, girders, 
rafters, purlins, plates, and collar 
beams. Foundation sills and all tim- 
ber in contact with masonry or con- 
crete shall be of foundation grade 
Redwood or adequately protected 
against termites. 


3. Framing lumber for studs, bridg- 
ing and bracing shall be No. 2 Di- 
mension (Common) or better. 


4. All board lumber for sub-flooring, 
sheathing, roof boarding, shingle, 
lath, etc., shall be No. 2 Common 
boards or better. 


Note: Board lumber, No. 3 
Common, of woods comparable 
to No. 2 Common grade in 
the other softwoods, will be 
acceptable, such as . . . Pon- 
derosa Pine, Sugar Pine, Idaho 
White Pine. 


@ Officially grade-marked Douglas 
Fir, costing no more than un- 
marked wood of like quality, is 
available in Los Angeles, bearing 
the stamp of the West Coast 
Lumbermen's Association. 


@ Be sure this easily identified 
GRADEMARK is on every piece 


of lumber you buy. 


|WEST|NAME of FIRMILBR. 
SOAS No.1. SSH 


LUMBER and ALLIED PRODUCTS 
INSTITUTE, Los Angeles, California 
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Comprehensive Business Survey 
Now in Progress 


In what is said to be the most ambitious 
business inquiry ever undertaken by an inde- 
pendent organization, Dun & Bradstreet have 
assumed the task of ascertaining “How’s Busi- 
ness,” by asking every manufacturer, whole- 
saler, jobber, and retailer in the country that 
very question in 2,000,000 questionnaires mailed 
during January. 

This inquiry, which is tantamount to taking 
the mass pulse of American business, will make 
available, within two months, a rapid but yet 
comprehensive report on the trend of trade. 
The speed with which the information is made 
available will depend on the promptness with 
which the questionnaires are answered, and the 
size of the sample available for analysis. The 
Research & Statistical division of the above 
credit agency is equipped with a staff of spe- 
cialists in research as well as the most modern 
sorting and tabulating devices for computing 
averages, 

The inquiry, which is known as “The Busi- 
ness Trend Survey,” replaces the Retail Survey 
which has been conducted for the past four 
years, and has determined the profitable operat- 
ing averages for more than 100 retail trade 
classifications. The Retail Survey will not be 
undertaken this year, as the four-year study 
revealed little shift in the annual percentages, 
and these were commonly in the expected direc- 
tion. 

The Business Trend Survey figures will first 
be published on a summary basis, but detailed 
regional and trade analysis will follow within 
a short period thereafter. ; 





New Jersey Town and Post 
Office Acquire a New Name 


_ Effective Feb. 1, 1938, Maurer, N. J., and 
its post office will bear the name Barber, N. J. 
Maurer, N. J., since 1902 the home of the 
eastern plant of The Barber Co., Inc., although 
no longer under that name, will continue to 
be the plant site and all plant mail should be 
addressed to the company at Barber, N. J. The 
town was established 80 years ago. The Barber 
holdings include 250 acres of land with nine 
miles of railroad tracks and a large water 
frontage to handle the cargoes of Trinidad Lake 
asphalt used in the manufacture of Barber 
Genasco Asphalt shingles and roofings. The 
property also includes a plant for the manu- 
facture of asphalt mastic for flooring. 





Decline in B. C. Exports Closes 


Camps 

Vancouver, B. C., Jan. 22.—British Colum- 
bia’s timber industry closed nearly all its camps 
around the recent Christmas and New Year 
season, for an indefinite period, owing to un- 
favorable market conditions. Operators fear 
worse conditions if they lose their British mar- 
ket under changes in the present Empire pref- 
erences. British business has fallen off, due in 
part to high freight rates. The United States 
has been closed to Canadian shingles. And the 
Oriental markets are closed by war. 





Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
Association of American Railroads shows that 
the revenue freight for the two weeks ended 
Jan. 15, 1938, totaled 1,132,914 cars as follows: 
Forest products, 50,097 cars (an increase of 
12,727 cars above the amount for the two weeks 
ended Jan. 1); grain, 82,065 cars; livestock, 
29,860 cars; coal, 241,837 cars; coke, 13,699 
cars; ore, 14,226 cars; merchandise, 283,388 cars, 
and miscellaneous, 417,742 cars. The total load- 
ings for the two weeks ended Jan. 15 show an 
increase of 215,188 cars above the amount for 
the two weeks ended Jan. 1. 
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Blame the Horse 


When that old horse of mine went lame 
The easiest answer was to blame 

It on the horse. I might have driven 
A little safer, might have given 

A little thought to road and hill, 

And yet I blamed it, as men will, 

As other men who choose their courses, 
Not on the driver, but the horses. 


I made some money in the boom, 

And then there came the crack of doom. 
I’d driven farther, driven faster, 

Than I should drive, then came disaster. 
And then I blamed it on “the Street,” 
Though I’m the one who tried to cheat, 
Had tried to cheat the rules and reasons 
Of slower times and many seasons. 


And yet I knew, knew by that rule, 

I’d driven like a crazy fool, 

Not looked ahead or looked behind me, 
Let envy, greed and folly blind me. 

I might have gone a slower gait, 

But not for me, I couldn’t wait. 

And now I join the shouting forces 

Of those who blame it on the horses. 


We See b' the Papers 


Crime never pays; the criminal does. 

If you think you’re licked, you are. 
there are fellows like Jim Braddock. 

Bridge and paint jobs will cost Chicago 
$850,000 this year; not including the ladies’. 

The Government now proposes to send to 
jail anybody who did what it told him to do. 

This last few months, it looks like that cam- 
paign crack about business meeting its master 
has come true. 

Not only does crime make it possible for a 
man to live without work, but he doesn’t have 
to live as long. 

The fellow you hear yell “Take him out!” 
at a ball game is the one who is always mak- 
ing mistakes at the shop. 

_ The gentleman you see out on the end of the 
limb is not a botanist or. arboriculturist but 
Senator Dieterich, of Illinois. 

Wild Bill Hickok wasn’t as bad as legends 
make out. In fact, he wasn’t nearly as bad 
as some of the bills we have now. 

The worst holding company case we know 
of is the wife asking people to stay a little 
longer when you wish to heaven they’d go. 

It’s hard to tell which is worse: a 4-inch 
tail wagging a 96-inch dog, or a dog with four 
legs, each leg walking in a different direction. 

_The Administration will stand squarely be- 
hind ‘every senator who voted for the court- 
packing scheme who seems to have a good 


Then 


chance to win. 


The undistributed profits tax can’t be repealed 
outright without admitting that somebody was 
wrong. And better another depression than to 
admit you were wrong. 

John Seadlund, alias Anders, says he was a 
lumberjack. But not at heart. Few lumber- 
jacks ever turned criminal. But some crimi- 
nals turn lumberjack. 


It’s a hideout. When a crook seeks safety, 
he seeks the company of honest men. 


_ If we can just get the farmers to quit farm- 
ing, and labor to quit working, and put busi- 
ness out of business, that certainly ought to 
bring about the more abundant life. 

Chicago landlords will raise rents because 
the Government raised coal. Then somebody 


else will raise something else because the land- 
lords raised rents, etc., etc., etc. 


The C. I. O. will fight the confirmation of 
John Milton as U. S. senator from New Jersey, 
having probably heard that a fellow with a 
name like that once wrote a couple of books. 


Ambassador Bullitt said in a speech in 
France that “resplendent theories that have 
taken possession of certain nations” already are 
beginning to fail. Mr. Roosevelt will hardly 
like that. 


Another scientist says, in the positive way 
that scientists have, that a bull can’t tell red 
from any other color. Whenever a scientist 
says something like that, remember that the 
only fellow who really knows is the bull. 


Between Trains 


Garven City, N. Y.—The Rotarians of Gar- 
den City, Mineola and Hempstead greeted us 
with enthusiasm, and parted from us _ with 
words that warmed the heart. We dropped in 
and had a little chat with an old friend, Col. 
Theodore Roosevelt, and talked about his father, 
and books, and banquets, and things in general. 


READING, Pa.—For warm-hearted hospital- 
ity it would be hard to beat the Reading Ki- 
wanians. Strange to say, that is what we shall 
most remember. But isn’t that a pretty good 
thing for a guest to remember about your town? 
We were glad to come again, and shall be glad 
to come again, again. 


Easton, Pa.—The Easton Rotary Club was 
our host for a hurried visit today. The at- 
tendance was less than usual, and the speech 
a flop, the secretary assured us; so a pleasant 
time was had by all. 


CenTRALIA, Itt.—This is Charlie Glore’s 
town. Charlie doesn’t own the whole town, 
y’understand, just a lumber yard, but a lumber- 
man never thinks of Charlie without thinking 
of Centralia, and thinking well of it. The IIli- 
nois Central is going to spend $250,000 in re- 
building its burned shops here; and so, though 
you can’t help feeling sorry for the railroad and 
the insurance companies, you can’t help feeling 
glad for Centralia. 

Of course, what brought us down here was 
not Charlie Glore, although he is going to on 
a later date, but the annual banquet of the IIli- 
nois State Horticultural Society. You know 
the apple business is just like the lumber busi- 
ness: some orchardists belong to the State as- 
sociation, and others have worms. It is much 
the same with lumbermen. 

The progressive fruit growers, the associa- 
tion kind, have cut the worms down to 2 to 5 
percent. We don’t mean that the apples are 2 
to 5 percent worms, but that 95 to 98 percent of 
the apples have no worms at all. Of course, 
you can’t spray a lumberyard, but no doubt 
there are other things you can do; and that is 
the reason that people join the horticultural so- 
ciety or the retail lumber association, so as to 
find out. 


The Setting Sun 


When suns go down a golden path is laid 

Through woodlands that at noon were dark 
with shade. 

The slanting rays some beauty will seek out 

The hotter noonday never heard about. 

And there are pleasures never known to one 

Until the evening and the setting sun. 


Age is not always thinking of the past. 


- But of new joys that it has found at last. 


A touch of gold is given many a trail, 

Heard for the first time now the nightingale. 
Yes, there are beauties that are known to none 
But those. who see them by the setting sun. 









Matched 


Floorings 


ePINE eOAK 
eMAPLE eGUM 


The dealer handling Lightsey Brothers’ Floor- 
ing need have no worry about its satisfaction- 
giving quality. Made from choice selected 
stock—scientifically seasoned, accurately manu- 
factured, it is perfected and refined through 
every process of production. Oak Flooring of 
surpassing beauty, smoothness and fineness. 
Pine, Maple and Gum Flooring of the same 
superior quality. 


Kiln-dried Mouldings, Fin- 
ish, Base, Casing. Kiln-dried 
and Air-dried Roofers. You 
can profit by our Mixed Car 
Service. Write today. Tell 
us your needs. 


LIGHTSEY BROTHERS 


MILEY, SO. CAROLINA 
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Among the Lumbermen’s Clubs 


Club Instrumental in Government 
Purchase 


Mempuis, TENN., Jan. 25.—J. S. Williford 
of the Bellgrade Lumber Co., succeeded Keith 
M. Spurrier as president of the Lumbermen’s 
Club of Memphis at its first meeting of 1938, 
held Jan. 13 at the Peabody. The club heard 
an inspiring report from Ralph E. Hill, chair- 
man of the trade promotion committee. Mr. 
Hill said that through efforts of the committee 
governmental specifications had been made to 
include 6,000,000 feet of southern hard maple 
and 4,000,000 feet of southern beech. The club 
now has 155 active, 16 associate and two hon- 
orary members, Ray speed, secretary an- 
nounced. Taking action upon a motion made 
by T. E. Sledge, the club decided to ask the 
mercantile rating firm of Dun & Bradstreet 
to issue a credit book made up exclusively of 
consumers of lumber. Other clubs will be asked 
to further the project. 

G. I. Frazier, of Frazier & Wright, Mem- 
phis, and J. Leroy Glaze, Hillyer-Deutsch-Ed- 
ward (Inc.), Oakdale, La., were elected to 
active membership and Paul B. Berry of the 
Berry-Enwright Lumber Co., South Bend, Ind., 
to associate membership. 





Southwestern Hardwood Elects 


New Or.eans, Jan. 25.—Walter Kellogg, of 
Kellogg Lumber Co., Monroe, La., was elected 
president of the Southwestern Hardwood Man- 
ufacturers’ Club, at the annual meeting held 
here today. Other officers named for the new 
year included F. D. Goodwin, of Frost Lumber 
Industries, Shreveport, La., as first vice presi- 
dent; Percy Bass, of Southern Pine-Peavy 
Moore Sales Co., Beaumont, Tex., second vice 
president; George Schaad, Jr.. New Orleans 
manager for Southern Hardwood Traffic Asso- 
ciation, secretary-treasurer. Directors elected 
for three-year terms included J. Leroy Glaze, 
of Hillyer-Deutsch-Edwards (Inc.), Oakdale, 
La.; Grover N. Harrison, of Louisiana Central 
Lumber Co., Clarks, La., and J. L. Williams, 
of Eastman-Gardiner Co., Laurel, Miss. 

The session was well attended and marked 
by a more optimistic viewpoint than generally 
prevailed in the hardwood industry prior to the 
turn of the year. Reports of members indi- 
cated that revival of sales of hardwood lumber 
had been experienced. The meeting went on 
record as expressing appreciation of the efforts 
of the transportation committee of the National 
Lumber Exporters’ Association to secure a 
more equitable contract from the shipping con- 
ferences, and endorsed its stand against higher 
rates and elimination of the 30-day cancellation 
clause from the agreement offered exporting 
firms by the steamship lines. 

The manufacturers also adopted a resolution 
directed against the Government’s plan for es- 
tablishment of a dimension plant in the Tygart 
Valley, in the Appalachians. 





Seattle Lumber Group Enjoys 
Varied Program 


SeattLe, WasH., Jan. 24.—The Seattle Lum- 
bermen’s Club at its regular monthly meeting, 
Jan. 10, approved the action of the Board of 
Directors in taking steps to incorporate the 
club. The secretary, Dick Allen, was instructed 
to proceed to have the club incorporated. W. 
L. Feely, wholesale 1mberman, made his first 
speech as new president of the club. 

Ralph Krauss, chairman of the Committee on 
Labor Relations, renorted on the building trades 
labor situation in the city. He stated the em- 
plovers’ committee and representatives of the 
Building Trades Council are still deadlocked 
after three months of conferences. The em- 
ployers are standing firm on an offer to make 
an agreement based on the 1927 schedule which 
for carpenters and painters is $1.25 per hour 


for an eight hour day. The building trades 
union representatives are attempting to main- 
tain the six hour day in the building trade 
although the American Federation of Labor 
throughout the country generally has agreed 
on the forty hour week. 

Following musical entertainment the club 
listened to an interesting address by Axel Ox- 
holm, managing director of the Pacific Forest 
Industries, Inc., Tacoma. Mr. Oxholm brought 
to the assembled lumbermen some of the high- 
lights of a nine months’ trip which he made last 
year for his company. His itinerary included 
Central and South America, Africa, and Europe. 





Golfers of Boston Area Enjoy 
Dinner, Then Elect Officers 


Boston, MaAss., Jan. 24.—Forty-one of the 
sixty members of the Sliver Club responded 
to the call for the annual meeting of that golf- 
ing organization, held at the University Club, 
Boston, on Monday evening, Jan. 10. Follow- 
ing an excellent dinner there was a brief busi- 
ness meeting, when the follwoing officers were 
chosen : 

President—Edward B. 
Woodstock Lumber Co. 

Secretary-Treasurer— Norman P. Mason, 
North Chelmsford. 

Executive Committee—C. E. Lindstrom, 
with Weyerhaeuser Sales Co.; Chester Pope, 
of Beverly, and Charles P. Woodworth, Wood- 
stock Lumber Co. 

Reviewing the ten tournaments played during 
1937, the season’s low gross prize was awarded 
to C. E. Lindstrom, and the runner-up was 
Howard B. Lovell. 

The season’s low net went to J. A. Kimball. 

The Howard Lovell prize for the host having 
the largest playing attendance at his home 
course was awarded to Harry C. Philbrick, 
who was the host for the meet at the Woodland 
Golf Club in May. 

The speaker of the evening was Roland Win- 
gate, professional at the Country Club in 
Brookline, who spoke on teaching golf in the 
modern manner, and related many amusing inci- 
dents on the golf course during his experience 
as a teacher. 

The tournament schedule for 1938, to be 
issued shortly, will probably open at Wollaston 
in April. 


Clubmen Learn About Pines 


BaLtrmorE, Mp., Jan. 25.—The “school” con- 
ducted at the Continental Hotel in Washington, 
D. C., by Hoo-Hoo Club No. 99 heard an ad- 
dress last week by Phillips A. Hayward, chief 
of the Forest Products Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, on “Western Pines.” Mr. 
Hayward pointed out the differences between 


(Ted) Richardson, 





. Ponderosa, sugar and Idaho white pines, ex- 


plaining that they resemble each other in many 
ways and are used for much the same purposes. 
He used maps to show the wide range of Pon- 
derosa, indicating that there is an estimated 
stand on 250 billion feet of this wood and that 
it is third in volume of all lumber producing 
woods, being exceeded only by Douglas fir and 
southern yellow pine. The map showed that 
Ponderosa pine is being manufactured in ten 
of the western States and that the abundant 
supply places it in a very important position 
in the lumber industry. 

Mr. Hayward also showed maps of sugar 
pine distribution, largely in the Sierra Nevada 
range in California, at elevations of from 3,000 
to 7,000 feet, with other tracts in southern 
Oregon, and of Idaho white pine, largely con- 





YOTR EXPERTENCE. 
TERSELY TOLD 


May win a cash prize of $25. 
' See announcement on page 19 
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fined to the State of Idaho. Photomicrographs 
of cross sections of the woods showed clearly 
the differences in appearance and _ structure 
and the lecturer explained the differences in 
workability, with machine or hand tools, shrink- 
age, tensile strength, weight, resistance to split- 
ting and ability to hold nails and screws. Dura- 
bility data gave rise to considerable discussion, 
and this naturally led up to.the use of paint 
and preservatives. Grades were illustrated by 
pictures and the proper uses of the woods were 
explaind. 

Attendance at the school has ranged between 
fifty and sixty and a keen interest has been 
manifested in the subjects discussed. Numer- 
ous pieces of literature were given out for home 
study and the “pupils” are expected to com- 
pete in an examination for which prizes are 
offered. Herbert Galliher presided at last 
week’s session which was followed by a dinner. 

Another “school” which is being watched 
with interest is that conducted for its employees 
by the Stebbins-Anderson Co. Inc.), at Tow- 
son, near Baltimore, where discourses dealing 
with the recognition of woods and their uses 
are being given by persons in a position to 
speak with authority. At the session last week 
twenty of the employees were present. 





Northeastern Ohio Retailers Enjoy 
Annual Dinner-Dance 


ASHTABULA, OHIO, Jan. 24—The annual 
dinner-dance and card party of the Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers of Northeastern Ohio was held 
Jan. 13 at Hotel Ashtabula. One hundred and 
twenty-six lumber dealers and their wives from 
towns in this corner of the State enjoyed a full 
evening of entertainment. 





To Construct Newsprint Plant 


LurKin, Tex., Jan. 24.—Definite announce- 
ment of construction plans for a newsprint pa- 
per plant to be erected at Lufkin, Tex., will be 
announced within thirty days, according to E. 
L. Kurth, president Angelina County Lumber 
Co., a leader in the move for establishment 
of the industry here. 





Form New and Stronger Pacific 


Coastwise Conference 


San Francisco, CAuiF., Jan. 22.—The Pacific 
Coastwise Conference, parent association of the 
defunct Pacific Coastwise Lumber Conference, 
has greatly strengthened its position through the 
formation of a new basic Conference agreement 
and the addition of two new member lines. 

The Consolidated-Olympic Line: and Coast- 

wise Line have joined the Conference, accord- 
ing to H. C. Cantelow, secretary-manager, who 
becomes chairman under the new pact. Com- 
menting on the new agreement, Mr. Cantelow 
said: 
“This will place the Pacific Coastwise Con- 
ference in a stronger position than it has been 
in at any time during the last three years, gives 
assurance of a stabilized rate structure, and 
paves the way for the solving of problems con- 
nected with railroad and truck competition, 
some | of which have been pending for some 
time.’ 

Other members of the Conference are Ameri- 
can-Hawaiian Line, Hammond Shipping Co., 
Luckenbach Line, Luckenbach Gulf Line, Los 
Angeles-San Francisco Navigation Co., McCor- 
mick Line, P. L. Transportation Co., and 
Weyerhaeuser Line (Pacific Coast Direct Line). 


Charlotte Lumber Sales 100 Million 
Feet in 1937 


Cuartorte, N. C., Jan. 24.—Charlotte, as the 
lumber crossroads of the Carolinas, saw in 
excess of 100,000,000 board feet of lumber sold 
here during 1937 by manufacturers and whole- 
salers. The lumber, valued at more than $1,- 
000,000, came from approximately 50 sawmills 
in the North and South Carolina territory. 
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(Continued from Page 43) 
ernmental Research Association, was the first 
speaker. Demand for tax money never ceases, 
and supplying it leads to corruption in gov- 
ernment, he said. “The first place for reduc- 
tion of taxes is at home,” he declared. “If 
we do that, we will be in a position to make 
our demands in Washington.’ 

C. Fred Hansen, Oregon Lumber Co., Den- 
ver, explained the purpose of the Colorado 
Businessmen’s Association, which was organized 
recently. It will strive for better government 
in Colorado, through putting the tax situation 
on a better footing. The association in a reso- 
lution went on record as being in accord with 
the work of this organization. 


Resolutions of the Convention 


Resolutions adopted were: One thanking the 
officers,. directors and convention committeemen 
for the splendid work during the year and dur- 
ing the convention. Another stated that the 
association would do everything possible to get 
the tax taken off the undivided surplus of cor- 
porations. The third registered opposition to 
the Government entering into competition with 
business. The fourth showed the association 
to be against the bill in Congress that strives 
to license corporations. Another resolution put 
the association on record against further in- 
crease in taxation. The sixth opposed the 
Black-Connery bill in Congress. The last one 
was relative to the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, 
and was the same as passed recently by the 
executive committee of the National association. 


Then Comes the Question Box 


The question box was opened next. One 
question was whether the recent ruling by the 
Federal Trade Commission in regard to dealer 
group activities would have any effect on the 
100 percent dealer distribution statement. The 
association took the stand that it will continue 
to operate on the basis of the distribution state- 
ment and fight for it if necessary. 

The next question was as to how far the 
lumber industry can go with Colorado’s un- 
fair trades practices law and the fair trades 
law. It was stated that the board of directors 
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has this subject for discussion and ways of 
standardizing prices through the laws can be 
worked out to do away with chiseling in the 
industry. 

During this period of the session, it was sug- 
gested that a program be worked out to edu- 
cate young men that wish to enter fhe lumber 
business, so that they will know the right way 
in regard to all phases of the business. 


Election of Officers and Directors 


George T. Babcock, Green & Babcock (Inc.), 
Rocky Ford, Colo., was elected president. The 
vice presidents were re-elected as follows: O. J. 
Lamm, Boise Payette Lumber Co., Cheyenne, 
Wyo.; A. H. Biggs, Biggs Lumber Co., Canon 
City, Colo., and F. H. Berry, Big Jo Lumber 
Co., Santa Fe, N. M. 


New directors elected are: Fred Harsch, 
Fred Harsch Lumber Co., Johnstown, Colo.; 
J. W. Accola, Beach Lumber Co., Edgewater, 
Colo.; Kenneth R. Shaw, Las Animas Lum- 
ber Co., Las Animas, Colo.; J. M. French, 
Tomkins Hardware Co., Creede, Colo.; W. G. 
McDonald, United Lumber & Mercantile Co., 
Glenwood Springs, Colo.; A. O. Bloedorn, Tor- 
rington Lumber & Coal Co., Torrington, 
Wyo.; L. D. Stith, Tucumcari Lumber Co., 
Tucumcari, N. M.; Walter Harrison, Kemp 
Lumber Co., Roswell, N. M. 

The holdover directors are: G. E. Lund- 
gren, Akron-Otis Lumber Co., Akron, Colo.; 
John Esch, Esch Lumber Co., Burlington, 
Colo.; N. E. Davenport, Salida Lumber Co., 
Salida, Colo.; H. G. Gaines, Gaines Lumber 
Co., Dolores, Colo.; Glen Tower, Craig Cash- 
way Lumber Co., Craig, Colo.; C. E. Stewart, 
A. P. Stewart Lumber Co., Thermopolis, Wyo.; 
George Doolittle, Albuquerquee Lumber Co., 
Albuquerque, N. M.; E. W. Godden, Fox- 
worth-Galbraith Lumber Co., Deming, N. M. 

At a meeting of the board of directors at a 
noon lunch, Allan T. Flint was retained as sec- 
retary for the ensuing year, while Jay T. Chapin 
was re-elected treasurer. 

_A feature of the convention this year was a 
display of all kinds of building materials. In 
all there were forty-four exhibition booths scat- 
tered about the convention hall and in adjoin- 
ing rooms. This feature was started last year 
at the Colorado Springs convention, and was 
continued on a more elaborate scale this year. 
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estate taxes to building activities by John McC. 
Mowbray, president Roland Park Co., Balti- 
more, and chairman of the Housing Committee, 
National Association of Real Estate Boards. 
Mr. Mowbray was followed by William H. Car- 
son, manager of financial relations in the Mid- 
die Atlantic States for the Federal Housing 
Administration, who revealed “The Banker’s 
Part in the Small Homes Program.” In the 
final address, Laurence C. Hart, general sales 
manager, Johns-Manville Corporation, emphat- 
ically stressed the fact that the lumber dealer’s 
office is the logical headquarters for building 
information and help. 

Exhibits at the convention were the most 
constructive, educational and beautiful ever 
shown here and highly appreciated by all. 

A perfect program of entertainment followed 
the annual banquet Thursday night at the roof 
garden of the Bellevue-Stratford. After the 
show, dancing was enjoyed to the zestful tunes 
of a well known dance band. 

Special entertainment features were prepared 
for the ladies. The program included sight-see- 
ing and shopping tours and luncheons, with one 
afternoon given over to bridge and other games. 





Willapa Mill Cuts Rail Order 


Raymonp, WasH., Jan. 22.—The Hart mill, 
here, became the first Willapa Harbor indus- 
trial plant to operate in 1938 when wheels be- 
gan turning this week following a lengthy shut- 
down. Manager Al Hart said the plant was 
cutting to fill a rail order for spruce. He said 
the plant was offered some cargo business in 
December, but was unable to accept it because 
assurance could not be given as to when de- 
livery would be made. The mill is a cargo 
mill, he explained, and can not operate without 
cargo business. He said the mill could not 
figure on any cargo business as long as: the 
port of Willapa Harbor is closed. 





Ir we ARE industrious, we shall never starve, 
for, as Poor Richard says, At the workingman’s 
house, Hunger looks in; but dares not enter. 





CLARK BAND MILLS 















42” Mill 


5 Foot No. 1 Mill with Saw 30’-9” 


Saws are 10” wide 16 Gauge 


Will Handle Logs Up To 48” Dia. 


42” Mill with Saw 237-11” Long 
Saws are 8” wide 17 Gauge 


Will Handle Logs Up To 40” Dia. 


SAWMILL DIVISION 


CLARK BROS. CO. 
OLEAN, N.Y., U.S. A. 


Long 
5 Foot No. 2 Mill with Saw 32’-3” Long 





R. H. No. 2—5 Ft. Mill 


GLARK 
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Current Developments in Forestry 


Plea to Save Elm Trees Made 
Over NBC Network 


WasuincTon, D. C., Jan. 24.—Earlier this 
month during the Conservation Day program 
broadcast over the NBC network, attention 
was called by the American Forestry Associa- 
tion to its war against the Dutch Elm disease. 
G. H. Collingwood, forester of the association, 
and Don Bloch, American Forests magazine, 
were the speakers. 

Mr. Collingwood, in discussing the progress 
made during the past seven years in this coun- 
try against the disease, said that: “The Dutch 
Elm disease must go or the elms will—fully a 
billion of them. Public interest with adequate 
financial support is needed to win this fight. 
It is believed that the disease can be wiped out 
in five years if a systematic program of eradi- 
cation can be followed.” 

Elm trees in the United States are valued 
at three-quarters of a billion dollars. The pres- 
ent funds for the fight will carry the program 
through June and if it is to be continued new 
appropriations must be made by Congress. 

An illustrated booklet, presenting a complete 
picture of the Dutch Elm disease, may be ob- 
tained on request from the American Forestry 
Association, Washington, D. C. 





Adds to Lake States Forests 


Wasuincton, D C., Jan. 24—Four areas of 
slightly more than 7,000 acres of land in former 
resettlement projects in Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan have just been transferred from the Farm 
Security Administration to national forests by 
Presidential proclamation. The lands will be 
administered by the Forest Service. The lands 
were originally in submarginal farms inside na- 
tional forest boundaries, and were purchased to 
retire them from farm use. 





Preview of Findings of Forest 
Survey in the Lower South 


New Ortveans, La., Jan. 24.—The Southern 
Forest Survey has now completed sufficient 
analysis of its cruise of 213,000,000 acres of 
land in the Lower South to present a brief pre- 
view of some of its findings. 

Three outstanding findings of the inventory 
phase of the Survey are: (1) that 125,000,000 
acres, or 59 percent of the land surface, is in 
some stage of forest growth; (2) that 97,000,- 
000 acres of this vast area of forest is in sec- 
ond-growth timber; and (3) that hardwood 
species, which are to be found in a significant 
proportion on 65 million acres, make up 44 
percent of the total sawtimber volume in the 
region. 

The total sawtimber volume found in the 
Lower South, which includes the sawtimber 
volume in all sound pine trees at least 9 inches 
in diameter at breast height, and in all sound 
hardwood trees at least 13 inches d.b.h., was 
264 billion board feet, of which 147 billion 
feet was pine and 117 billion feet was hard- 
wood. The additional volume in under-sawlog- 
size trees, which includes only the smaller 
trees at least 5 inches d.bh., is estimated to 
be 454 million cords net, of which 34 percent 
is pine and 66 percent is hardwood. 

Of the thirty-four survey units in the Lower 
South, thus far the net annual growth has been 
calculated for only seventeen, chiefly in the 
naval stores region, the pine-hardwood region 
(West), and the Delta hardwood region. The 
net annual increment in these seventeen units, 
in sawtimber only, is estimated to be 4,411,500,- 
000 board feet of pine, and 2,452,000,000 feet 
of hardwood, a total of 6,863,500,000 board 


feet. Agaifist this impressive figure, however, 
must be set the annual drain. The results show 
that saw timber drain exceeds sawtimber growth 
in nine of the seventeen units. Six of these 
were in the naval stores region, where the ex- 
cess of annual sawtimber drain over growth 
amounts to 525,000,000 feet, and three were in 
the Delta region, where the excess of sawtim- 
ber drain over growth (in the units shown) 
amounted to about 300,000,000 feet. In four 
units in the pine-hardwood region (West), 
however, growth exceeds drain by about 636,- 
000,000 feet. 


Florida Forestry Board Ob- 
serves Decade of Progress 


TALLAHASSEE, FLa., Jan. 24.—The Florida 
Board of Forestry observed its tenth anniver- 
sary toward the close of 1937. Among the 
members of the board are John B. Glen, Chip- 
ley, Fla. president; Joe Foley, Brooks-Scanlon 
Corporation, Foley, Fla.; Stanley S. Sheip, 
Jerome H. Sheip, Inc., Apalachicola, Fla. 

The work of the group has been instrumental 
in bringing more than 
one fourth of the wooded $G., 
area of the State under cong 
fire protection; saw- 
mills and pulp plants 
are operating in terms 
of selective cutting and 
long time operation; 








JOHN B. GLEN, 
Chipley,Fla. 


President Fla. Board. 
of Forestry 





turpentine operators are 
securing increased 
yields due to _ better 
methods in the woods; 
farmers are deriving 
new incomes from their 
farm woodlands; a re- 
newed interest is being 
taken in forest land values. 

In addition to carrying on its fire protection 
and educational projects, the board is working 
constantly to eliminate the uncertainties and in- 
equalities of forest land taxation and to devise 
ways and means of making timber growing 
more profitable. 








Forestry Laws of British 
Columbia Amended 


Vancouver, B. C., Jan. 22.—Discretionary 
control over slash burnings in British Colum- 
bia’s timber land, and special levies of $5 per 
acre for failure to dispose of slash as required, 
effective the first part of next year; increase in 
the forest protection levy by two-thirds of a 
cent an acre by April 1; and some measure 
of control over retention of seed trees, are the 
principal provisions in the amendments to the 
British Columbia Forest Act approved by the 
Provincial legislature. Repeal of Section 44 of 
the existing law at April 1 next year; pro- 
vision to exchange pulp for timber licenses, and 
stricter accounting in connection with royalties 
in some classes of operations, are also con- 
tained in the bill. Any sums collected for 
failure to burn slash as directed would be ear- 
marked by the Crown for fire fighting. 


FIRST PRIZE IS $25 
—AND 14 OTHERS 


See Contest announcement on page 19 





New Low in Burned Acreage 
for National Forests 


WasurncrTon, D. C., Jan. 24.—Increased ef- 
ficiency in fighting fires resulted in a new low 
record for burned acreage in the 157 National 
forests during 1937, according to the Forest 
Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
which administers the 173 million acres of pub- 
licly owned forest lands. 

The 1937 burn per million acres was only 
508 acres. The lowest previous record was 800 
acres per million. The highest recorded burn 
of any year was that in 1910 when 25,642 acres 
per million went up in flames. 

Lightning caused many fires in 1937. Man- 
caused fires comprised only 53 percent of the 
total. There were 11,586 fires reported on the 
National forests. 


South Should Renew Forests, 
Says Forest Service Chief 


WasuincTon, D. C., Jan. 24—Southern 
prosperity and southern forests are now stand- 
ing at the crossroads, according to F. A. Silcox, 
chief of the Forest Service. With 60 percent 
of the land still in forest growth, the future 
of Dixieland depends in large part upon how 
its forest lands are managed, he says. “Tf its 
power to produce successive forest crops is re- 
stored, this forest land can be one of the re- 
gion’s greatest sources of prosperity,” Mr. Sil- 
cox declares. 

The Forest Service Chief points out that more 
than three-fourths of the forest area in the 
South, and nearly three-fifths of its timber, is 
now second growth; that production of yellow 
pine for lumber, 95 percent of which comes 
from the South, increased from about 3 billion 
feet, board measure, in 1932 to more than 7 
billion feet in 1936; that this increase may be 
intensified by the need to meet our present 
national housing shortage; that forest stocking 
in the South ormal, and that a part 





is below n 
of the current annual growth must be retained 
if depleted forests are to be built up. 

This is significant, he adds, in light of the 
fact that the per capita consumption of paper 
in the United States is rising, and that recent 
investments by pulp and paper interests almost 
double previous demands for pulpwood in the 
South. 

“Superimposing new pulp and paper plants 
upon the thousands of lumber and other for- 
est industries already established there,” he 
declared, “means that, without some form. of 
intelligent forest management, certain southern 
forest areas may be left in an unproductive con- 
dition for generations. On the basis of current 
demands for the general run of forest products, 
plus projected demands for new but known 
pulp mills, Forest Survey data already show 
an annual deficit of computed net growth of 
nearly 2,000,000 cords for the southern naval 
stores region as a whole.” 

“Public ownership, and public co-operation 
with private owners should be extended. Nature 
has been kind to the South, but the South must 
realize that its forest possibilities, glowing as 
they appear, contain elements of danger; that 
although forests are one of her most important 
bases of prosperity, their productivity may 
easily be destroyed. And since it is useless to 
shut the stable door after the horse is stolen, 
now is the time for the South to start building 
up and renewing her forest resources. Tomor- 
row may be too late.” 





Poor RicHarp says: If you would know the 
value of money go, and try to borrow some! 
For, he that goes a we goes a sorrow- 
ing! and indeed, so does he that lends to such 
people when he goes to get it in again! 
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1937 Chicago Building 31 Per- 
cent Over 1936 


Building in the Chicago suburban region dur- 
ing 1937 amounted to $35,846,012, an increase 
of $8,505,828 or 31 percent over the 1936 total 
of $27,340,184. The increase allowed the 1937 
total to surpass the combined totals of 1932 to 
1935 inclusive by over four and a half million 
dollars. 

The 2,387 new homes built in the suburban 
area during 1937 were valued at $18,410,462, as 
compared to the 1936 total of 1,390 homes 
valued at $12,524,002. Alteration and repairs 
to homes in 1937 totaled $3,620,947; in 1936 
$2,515,776. The total investment in homes in 
1937 amounted to more than $22,000,000 and in 
1936 $15,000,000. 

Chicago building for 1937 totaled $28,806,443, 
a gain of $9,817,121 over the 1936 total of 
$18,989,322. Combined Chicago and suburban 
building for 1937 reached a total of $64,652,459, 
a gain of $18,322,953 over the 1936 total of 
$46,329,506. 

In the Chicago region the average cost of 
homes was $9,000 in 1936. In 1937 it averaged 
$7,700. In the industrial regions many inex- 
pensive homes were built in 1937 but the low 
average cost of these was in a large measure 
offset by the costly homes of the north shore 
and western suburbs. 





Modern California Mill, Closed 


Ten Years, to Reopen 


Fort Bracc, Cauir., Jan. 22.—Plans are now 
under way for the reopening of the Rockport 
mill of the Rockport Redwood Co., at Rock- 
port on the Mendocino coast near here. The 
mill has been closed since 1928-29. John Ross, 
Jr., former manager of the Elk Redwood Lum- 
ber Co., is the new manager. The schedule 
calls for opening of the mill in March. 

This all-electric mill, which has a capacity 
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of 100,000 feet a day, is said to be the most 
modern on the coast. It was constructed some 
ten years ago by the Finkbine Guild, an eastern 
organization which purchased the land from the 
Cottoneva Lumber Co. and established the mill, 
operating for a year or two in that section. 
The property reverted to the former owners, the 
Cottoneva Lumber Co. 

Ralph M. Rounds, president of the company, 
indicates plans call for construction of a planing 
mill and dry kilns at Rockport. The finished 
lumber will be trucked here, where a craneway 
and dry sheds will be built. From here the 
lumber will be shipped by boat and rail. 





Florida Rolls Up Good Building 


Record for Year 


JACKSONVILLE, FLa., Jan. 24.—Announcement 
is made by the Florida State Chamber of Com- 
merce that 1937 building permits in Florida’s 
leading municipalities exceeded the 1936 aggre- 
gate by almost $16,500.00. During last year 
the permits in 32 cities amounted to $63,395,926, 
as compared with $46,925,315 during 1936, and 
the difference ($16,470,611) was only slightly 
under the 1934 permit total. 





Tennessee Firm Enlarges Pine 


Timber Holdings 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., Jan. 24.—The Vestal 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., with headquar- 
ters here, has established a settlement of 150 
persons in the Tellico mountains northeast of 
Murphy, N. C., to remove 60,000,000 feet of 
pine lumber from a tract of 6,000 acres. Al- 
most inaccessible from the North Carolina side, 
the lumber is being brought out at Tellico 
Plains, Tenn. The Vestal Co., in addition to 
its plants at Knoxville and in North Carolina, 
also operates band mills at Arkansas City, Ark., 
Sardis, Ga., Clayton, La., and Duff, Tenn. 
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Ohio Annual of 1888 


Cincinnati, On10, Jan. 17.— 
Dwarfing all previous meetings 
in numbers and earnestness of 
purpose is the body of men 
that meets for the sixth time 
in annual convention as the 
Union Association of Lumber 
Dealers. They come from In- 
diana, Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia principally, an 
sprinkled thick among _ the 
crowd are visitors from the 
Saginaw Valley, and wholesal- 
ers from all along the chain 
of lakes. It was 3 p.m. when 
President H. B. Wight of Day- 
ton, announced from the stage 
of the Odeon that the sixth an- 
nual was met for business rea- 
soning together. * * * “We now 
number 450 members.” * * * 
Secretary I. M. Campbell, of 
Canton, read the minutes. * * * 
J. H. Berry, chief clerk of the 
Grand Hotel, found room for 
everybody, setting apart the 
bridal chamber for the use of 
the “press gang.” There were 
a number of newspaper and 
trade paper representatives. 
* * * The gavel used by Harry 
Wight to call U. A. L. D. to 
order, and the gold-headed 
cane which the popular presi- 





dent sports, were made from 
splinters of the only wreck that 
ever occurred to mar the pleas- 
ure of an excursion over the 
West Michigan railroad two 
years since. * * * Handsome 
programs of the convention 
and the trip were presented to 
members with the joint compli- 
ments of Nicola Bros., of Pitts- 


qd | burgh, Pa., and Nicola & Stone 


of Toledo, lately established to 
take care of the Ohio trade of 
these well-known dealers in 
pine and hardwood. * * * The 
excursion party left Chatta- 
nooga on Tuesday night for 
Birmingham, Ala., where they 
had a half-day’s sight seeing 
and then proceeded to Tusca- 
loosa. Breakfast the following 
morning was scheduled for 
Hattiesburg, Miss., and early 
in the afternoon the party ex- 
pects to reach New Orleans. 
* * 

Minocqua, Wis., a town on 
Tomahawk Lake, has _ been 
cleared out of a pine forest 
and will furnish 1,000,000 feet 
of logs to the Merrill Lumber 
Co., Merrill, Wis. It is ex- 
pected to figure as a summer 
resort, owing to its pleasant 
location, and the fish and game. 





A survey by the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul road has 
been finished from the new 
town of Minocqua, Wis., on 
Tomahawk Lake, to Wakefield, 
Mich., which it is thought will 
be continued to Union Harbor 
or Lake Superior, to which re- 


gion the qompent is desirous 


of having a through route. 


The price paid for the 50,000 
acres of yellow pine land 20 
miles from. Alexandria, La., 
purchased by Isaac Stevenson, 
of Marinette, Wis., and Sam 
Stevenson and A. C. Brown, 
of Menominee, Mich., was 
$100,000. It borders on a bayou 
which affords water transpor- 
tation and it is estimated to 
contain 800,000,000 feet. 


W. B. Norris, Lake Charles, 
La., whose sawmill was lately 
burned, will rebuild and put in 
a band saw and other machin- 
ery to be built by Filer, Stow- 
ell & Co., of Milwaukee, to 
give a capacity of 40,000 feet 
of lumber and 100,000 shingles 
daily. A dry kiln will be built 
across the river from the mill 
to decrease the fire risk. 
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— Manufacturers of — 


¥ Quality * 
HARDWOOD LUMBER 
OAK FLOORING 
of St. Francis Delta Oak 


Wire for Quotations. 


Chapman & Dewey 
Lumber Company, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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Dealers Who Know 
This Flooring... 


know that it is an exception- 
ally good brand to sell. It is 
well-manufactured and the 
quality is good. Satisfaction 
invariably follows its sale. It 
builds and holds trade. Write 
for samples and prices. 


BISMARCK, MO. 








Southeastern Lumber and Timber Co. 


OGLETHORPE, GA. 


Manufacturers of Band Sawn 


Flint River Hardwoods, 
Cypress and Pine 
Air Dried Boards —- Kiln Dried Finish and Flooring 
MILLS AT—Oglethorpe Ga., 





Reynolds, Ga. 
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| WHITE PINE #2, 
Also baw ee ~_ 
a ugar Pine 
Cedar and 


Fir Wallboar 
William Schuette Company 


New York 
Office—4i East 42d St. 


West Coast Products 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 











( 
Richard Shipping Corp. 
Established 1847 
44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 
Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collectior of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 




















Stronger 
--- Lasts Longer 


WIER 


LONG LEAF 


Strength and toughness that 
start ‘way back in the growing 
timber . . . extra quality added 
by precision manufacturing in 
our modern mills at Wiergate. 
Wier Long Leaf means Prestige 
and Profit for you. 
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LUMBER CO. 
HOUSTON. TEXAS 
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ills. Wiergate.Texas. 








| Appalachian 


HARDWOODS 


Lumber of distinguished 
| beauty and serviceabilty 


We specialize in Oak and Poplar. 


Softtextured high-quality Appal- 
achian lumber, well-manufactured. 
Careful attention to inquiries and 
orders. Let us hear from you. 


WILDERNESS 
LUMBER CO. 


NALLEN, W. VA. 


DOUGLAS FIR 


Dimension, Timbers, 


cs 
Long Joist, Railroad - 
e 

















and Mine Lumber. 


= TRIO LUMBER CO. 


- EUGENE, OREGON 








Ask Your Wholesaler 
for “ALGER” BRAND 


LONG LEAF SHED & YARD STOCK 
MOULDINGS, LATH, SHINGLES. 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 
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Northwestern Strikingly Presents Big 
Retail Merchandising Program 


(Continued from Page 36) 


years we will see the rate of increase for this 
class of building steadily rise.” 

W. W. Woodbridge, manager of the Red 
Cedar Shingle Bureau, delivered a brief and 
interesting talk on co-operation. 

Holding a shingle in one hand, Mr. Wood- 
bridge said, “In my hand is the most useless 
single building unit known, despite the fact 
that it is a perfect product. No one ever 
heard of using a shingle for any useful pur- 
pose. This perfect product, however, when 
joined together with others of its kind, be- 
comes one of the most essential features of a 
house. When I join this shingle with others 
by means of rust-proof nails, I can create an 
effective, valuable roof. The same might be 
said of lumber dealers. When they are tied 
together in an association, bound by the rust- 
proof nails of good will and co-operation, they 
form an effective working unit for their own 
welfare, the welfare of their customers, and the 
welfare of the nation. The Red Cedar Shingle 
Bureau believes in co-operation. We sell only 
through retail lumber dealers, and we carry 
> message on all of our advertising and pub- 
icity.” 


Dane Advocates Community Analyses 


The speaker who closed the session was Dr. 
Oscar Cederholm, director Retailers’ Building 
Supply League, Copenhagen, Denmark. Dr. 
Cederholm, a brilliant humorist, speaking per- 
fect English with what might have been the 
studied accent of a good showman, kept his 
audience in an uproar of laughter for a full 
half hour as he told stories, and related ex- 
periences and impressions resulting from his 
several trips to the United States. Getting 
down to his subject, Dr. Cederholm urged that 
American lumber dealers make individual analy- 
ses of the building material needs of their re- 
spective communities to determine what com- 
modities they should carry. 


Big Crowd Entertained—and Dances 


Wednesday night the Lumbermen’s Mardi 
Gras was presented at the Auditorium. The 
first part of the program consisted of a variety 
performance with a continuity of action, in- 
terspersed with specialty numbers. A cast of 
48 professional entertainers gave the perform- 
ance. At the conclusion of the show, the great 
floor was cleared for dancing. The audience 
that witnessed the show and for the greater 
part stayed for the dance, was estimated at 
more than 10,000. Practically every seat on 
the main floor and in the balcony, which ranges 
around three sides of the hall, was filled. 


Convention Resolutions Summarized 


On Thursday, the resolutions committee of- 
fered twenty resolutions, which were adopted 
without change. Several of these expressed 
thanks to convention speakers, association offi- 
cers and staff members and others who had con- 
tributed to the success of the meeting, and 
extended sympathy to the families and friends 
of deceased members. Summaries of the other 
resolutions follow: 


Housing, Taxes, Labor, Farm Income 


National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
was commended for the work it has done on 
housing, and was urged to continue the good 
work. 

Recognizing the importance of the buying 
power of agricultural communities, the asso- 
ciation pledged itself to support programs de- 
signed to increase the buying power of the 
farmer. 

Disapproval of disproportionately high real 
estate taxes was expressed, and it was urged 
that these taxes be reduced to an absolute min- 
imum. 

It was resolved to encourage established im- 
partial agencies to make available authentic 


data on new commodities for lumber dealers 
to handle. 

The present shortage of labor indicates that 
there is a need for the establishment of train- 
ing schools for yard managers of building ma- 
terial concerns, and it was resolved that when 
schools and courses are available the associa- 
tion shall recruit students for them. 

Since lumber is lower in price now than at 
any time since 1932, when yards were operating 
at a loss, it was resolved to refute before the 
public the present impression that building costs 
are too high. 


Take Stand on Transportation Matters 


It was resolved that the attitude of retail 
dealers is that railroads should have adequate 
freight revenue, and that from time to time 
it may be necessary to grant them increases. 
It was pointed out, however, that there is a 
level beyond which rates should not go. 

It was resolved that the opinion of dealers 
is that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
should investigate railroad train-length limits. 

Stopping in transit of material consigned to 
retail yards costs money, and the association 
expresses disapproval of the stop-over privi- 
lege except where perishable goods are in- 
volved. 

Since the indiscriminate mixing of mate- 
rials in one shipment means higher rates, the 
association disapproves of the practice. 

Since highway truck transport is an estab- 
lished business, and since some carriers are 
not adequately regulated and taxed, the asso- 
ciation resolves that the Government and the 
States shall be petitioned to enact legislation 
that will tax itinerant carriers equally with es- 
tablished carriers and merchants. 

“For hire” trucks are competing unfairly, and 
it is resolved that there should be legislation 
and power to regulate their operation. 


Ask Changes in Legislation 


It was resolved to petition Congress to enact 
legislation for a sales tax on interstate sales 
to prevent cheating. 

It was resolved to petition Congress to re- 
peal or to amend the undistributed profits tax 
law to enable corporations to operate and to 
accumulate reasonable surpluses. 

It was resolved that the association express 
its appreciation to Stewart McDonald and other 
officers of the FHA for their co-operation with 
lumber dealers, and that dealers pledge con- 
tinued co-operation. 

It is the opinion of the association that the 
O’Mahoney-Borah bill will increase the burden 
on many manufacturers of basic commodities, 
and it was therefore resolved that the associa- 
tion express disapproval of the bill in its pres- 
ent form. 

Officers elected for the coming year are: J. 
W. Horner, Sictx Falls, S. D., president; W. 
H. Chard, Willmar, Minn., vice president. New 
directors elected for three year terms are F. E. 
King, Grand Rapids, Minn.; Ward Briggs, West 
Fargo, N. D., and Paul Mathew, Oskaloosa, 
Iowa. E. T. Lindeberg, Sioux City, Iowa, was 
elected a director for a two-year term. 


Edits Radio News—Once Lumberjack 


H. V. Kaltenborn, radio news editor, Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System, Brooklyn, N. Y., was 
the last speaker on the program. Mr. Kalten- 
born, after relating some of his own experiences 
as an employee in Wisconsin lumber camps, said 
that he felt entirely at home in a meeting of 
lumbermen. The speaker, who has traveled 
throughout most of the civilized world and has 
interviewed many internationally known fig- 
ures, including Mussolini and Hitler, presented 
an absorbing analvsis of world and domestic 
economic and political conditions. A number 
of interesting sidelights on President Roosevelt 
and his policies were given, and the speaker 
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suggested that there might be much less con- 
fusion and unrest if everyone got into the habit 
of differentiating between what the President 
says and what he does. Mr. Kaltenborn at- 
tributed much of the difference between the 
President’s words and his actions to the con- 
struction placed on his remarks at interviews 
with press reporters, and pointed out that it 
is no easy task to confront a hundred of the 
keenest news minds in the business and fire 
answers back as rapidly as questions are put. 


Amercanfiumherman 


“The Administration,” said Mr. Kaltenborn, 
“is taking a more sober attitude toward such 
problems as those embodied in the wage-and- 
hour bill and many others, than it did in the 
early days of the depression when we were 
willing to accept anything and do anything.” 

Following the final business session, hundreds 
of dealers continued to manifest an interest in 
the exhibits, and the aisles were crowded until 
booths began to be dismantled for shipment late 
in the afternoon. 


News From the Labor Front 


Must Reimburse Strikers for 
Time Lost 


San Francisco, CAuir., Jan. 22.—The Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board’s order that the 
Carlisle Lumber Co., of Onalaska, Wash., not 
only reinstate 263 men discharged after they 
went on strike in May, 1935, but reimburse 
them for time lost, was upheld here by the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals re- 
cently. The lumber company had appealed the 
board’s decision, declaring it recognized the 
board’s authority in the matter, but felt the 
decision penalized the company too heavily. It 
protested the order to reimburse the employees 
as “unreasonable, arbitrary and confiscatory.” 
The board is reported to have set a hearing for 
March 11 to determine the exact amount of the 
reimbursement. 





Former AFL Contract Prevents 
Switch to CIO 


PorTLAND, ORE., Jan. 22.—A closed shop con- 
tract between the M & M Woodworking Co., 
St. Johns, and the local union of AFL plywood 
workers, has been ruled a valid instrument to 
prevent employees from switching affiliation to 
the CIO and retaining their jobs, in an oral 
opinion by Federal Judge James Algar Fee. 
The company’s plylock plant closed last summer 
when employees, by a majority vote, accepted 
a CIO charter. It later reopened with an AFL 
crew, and was picketed by the CIO. Judge Fee 
ruled that the contract was obligatory not only 
upon the AFL union, but also upon the indi- 
vidual members, as each held a property right 
which did not depend upon the action of the 
majority. The company also held a property 
right, he said, and was bound by instrument to 
discharge any employees who did not remain in 
good standing in the AFL union. 





Employees Seek AFL Charter 


New Lonpon, Wis., Jan. 24.—Employees of 
the Hatten Lumber Co. have organized a new 
labor organization, a Lumber and Sawmill 
Workers local, which has applied for a charter 
under the United Brotherhood of Carpenters & 
Joiners, AFL. The hearing on the application 
of the Hatten Employees Association, independ- 
ent union, for a union listing by the Wisconsin 
labor relations board, has been postponed to 
Feb. 1 from the original date of Jan. 25. 





Retail Yards Settle Strike of 


Truck Drivers 


Bexort, Wis., Jan. 24—A 10-day strike of 
AFL union fuel truck drivers affecting several 
local lumber and fuel companies was settled 
January 15 after union representatives withdrew 
closed shop demands and fuel dealers and union 
leaders reached an agreement on wages and 
working conditions. 

Dealers affected by the strike included the 
Beloit Lumber Co., McGavock Lumber & Fuel 
Co., Rock River Lumber & Fuel Co., and the 
Wilford Lumber & Fuel Co. Drivers at the 


Strasburg Lumber & Fuel Co. did not go out 
on strike. 

The agreement provides a 60 cents an hour 
minimum wage and time and one-half for over- 
time based on a nine-hour day, 54-hour week, 
from Oct. 1 to May 1, and an eight-hour day, 
45 hour week, from May 1 to Oct. 1. Saturday 
afternoon hours are considered as overtime. 
Also included are seniority rights and paid 
vacations. 

During the strike several attempts were made 
to stop coal deliveries. The Beloit city council 
declared a state of emergency and offered its 
support to the police department in maintaining 
order, after a coal shortage threatened because 
pickets blocked deliveries. 





Woodworkers Unions of Three 
States Plan Uniform Contract 


Manison, WIs., Jan. 24.—Uniform labor con- 
tracts for the woodworking plants of Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and Iowa were discussed at a con- 
ference of AFL millmen and cabinet makers in 
Labor temple here, Jan. 15. The tri-State con- 
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ference was called by the State council of car- 
penters, AFL, in an effort to make plans to 
stabilize the woodworking industry in these 
three States. Although hours and wages are 
expected to vary from place to place, the dele- 
gates attempted to work out a uniform type 
contract that would contain the same major 
demands in each of the three States. About 
forty mills located and operating in these three 
States and producing fixtures, sash and doors, 
interior trim and cabinet work, sent delegates 
to the meeting. 





Roofers’ Union Wins Increase 


SAN! Francisoo, Cauir., Jan. 22.—A wage in- 
crease from $9 to $9.68 a day, and other con- 
cessions, were granted roofers here recently by 
a board of arbitration. The arbitration was in- 
voked to settle a strike last year by the roofers 
union. Arbitrators ruled the present $1.12% an 
hour be raised to $1.21 on the basis of an 8- 
hour day and 5-day week. The increase was 
retroactive to last July 12 on roofing contracts 
entered into after that date. The new scale was 
set until next May, when new contracts will 
be up for consideration. 





Most Portland Mills Resume 


PorTLAND, ORreE., Jan. 20.—Saws resumed 
their tuneful whine in two local sawmills this 
week, closed since last August by the juris- 
dictional dispute of the CIO and AFL. They 
are the Clark & Wilson Lumber Co. plant, em- 
ploying about 500 men, and the B. F. Johnson 
Lumber Co., employing about 75 men. Of nine 
mills closed by the dispute, five have resumed 
operations, and four are still down at this date, 
with one more scheduled to reopen within a 
week or so. 








= BRADLEY, MILLER & COMPAN 


Frames of Genuine White Pine 
FRAMES OF PONDEROSA 


PLAN NOW to get your FULL SHARE of Frame profits. Handle the 
BRADLEY-MILLER line. These Genuine White Pine Frames are 
masterpieces with every feature of perfection that distinguish qual- 
ity frames. They do not shrink, swell, warp, split, crack or rot. 


Our LUMBER Service includes Northern and Idaho White Pine, 
Ponderosa, Yellow Pine, White Spruce, Fir, Red Cedar Lumber 


Cars. Write today. 


ul 4 and Shingles, Quality Box Shooks. Direct Mill Shipments or Mixed 


(Bradley Miller) 
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BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


OAK FLOORING cEpAR LINING HARDWOODS 


\ Williams & Voris Flooring 
Made by Men Who Know HOW 


















Only choicést selections of finest oak are good 
enough for Williams & Voris Flooring. Just- 
right seasoning and precise manufacturing 
contribute to its super-quality. Learn about 
our Cedar Closet Lining. Exceptional value: 
Large stocks of Mixed Hardwoods. Straight or 
Mixed Cars. Let us quote, or fill an order for 
you. 


WILLIAMS & VORIS LUMBER CO.,, cuattanooca, Tenn 
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Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 


and OFFICE 








John N. Manning of the Atlantic Lumber 
Corporation, Portland, Ore., was a recent visi- 
tor at Buffalo lumber offices. 


Harry Dodge, formerly with Harbor Ply- 
wood Corporation, Hoquiam, Wash., has joined 
the sales staff of Maris Plywood Corporation 
of San Francisco. 


Harry L. Vetter, president of the National 
Lumber Co., Buffalo, sailed from New York, 
Jan. 28, for a three weeks’ West Indies and 
South American trip. 


Albert H. March, secretary-manager of the 
Fuller Goodman Lumber Co., Oshkosh, Wis., 
has been elected president of the Oshkosh 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Clarence W. Kraus, president and general 
manager of the Art Stained Shingle Co. (Inc.), 
Buffalo, has been granted a patent on a shingle- 
staining machine of his invention. 


C. D. Howell, manager of the Howe, Tex., 
branch of the Foxworth-Galbraith Lumber Co., 
has been appointed to the city council as suc- 
cessor of J. H. Carnes, who recently moved to 
Ferrie. 


Clark W. Hurd of Hurd Bros., Buffalo, has 
been elected first vice president of the Erie 
County Agricultural Society, which will hold 
its annual fair at Hamburg the week of 
Aug. 22. 


The George E. Ream Co., which deals in 
sash, doors, plywood and building supplies, 
moved earlier in the month to its new office 
and warehouse at 235 South Alameda Street, 
Los Angeles. 


Thomas G. Spencer, president of the Hollis- 
ter Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Rochester, N. Y., has 
been elected a vice president of the Security 
Trust Co. of that city. He was also re-elected 
chairman of the trust committee. 


The board of directors of the Woodward 
(Okla.) Chamber of Commerce has elected 
J. E. Osborne of Osborne Peebles Lumber Co. 
to succeed Judge C. W. Herrod as president 
of the organization for the coming year. 


A change in the name of the West End 
Lumber Co., Dallas, Tex., to General Lumber 
Co., is announced by R. Williams, secretary- 
treasurer and general manager of the firm. The 
company plans to open three branch yards in 
other Texas cities. 


Joe J. Egan, Wood Mosaic Co. (Inc.), Louis- 
ville, Ky., has been elected president of the 
Louisville Safety Council. His company has 
been a local leader in safety work, has had a 
fine record, and has won several plaques, etc., 
for low accident records. 


Jesse Andrews, general counsel and member 
of the control board of the Long Bell Lumber 
Co., and J. G. Hughes, vice president of the 
same company, both with headquarters in Kan- 
sas City, Mo., were mid-January visitors at the 
company’s operations in Longview, Wash. 


Axel H. Oxholm, director of the Douglas 
Fir Plywood Association and Pacific Forest 
Industries, spoke at a dinner forum of the 
Tacoma chapter of the American Institute of 
Banking in Tacoma, Wash., Jan. 20, discussing 
the relation to Pacific Northwest industries of 
trends in foreign trade. 


C. D. Terwilliger has resigned as vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Clover Valley 
Lumber Co., Loyalton, Calif., and moved his 
family to Reno, Nev. He has been in the lum- 
ber business for twenty-seven years and was 
former manager of the Verdi Lumber Co., 
Verdi, Nevada county, California. 


James Dempsey, president of the Dempsey 
Lumber Co., and C. S. Chapman, forester of 
the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., were elected to 
the board of directors of the Pacific First 
Federal Savings & Loan Association at the 
annual meeting of the shareholders of that 
association in Tacoma, Wash., recently. 


Adrian R. Fisher, manager of the Johns- 
Manville factory in Manville, N. J., for eight 
years, was given a testimonial dinner recently 
by seventy-five company executives at the 
Raritan Valley Country Club, Somerville, in 
recognition of his elevation to vice president in 
charge of all manufacturing and mining. 


Mrs. Arthur G. Cummer, whose family has 
for many years been prominent in the lumber 
industry of Jacksonville, Fla., was re-elected 
president of the Woman’s Advisory Board of 
the Children’s Home Society of Florida for the 
twenty-eighth consecutive time at the quarterly 
meeting, Jan. 13, in the George Washington 
Hotel. 


The Daugherty Lumber Co., Douglas fir 
manufacturer and wholesaler of Cottage Grove, 
Ore., has opened a northern California sales 
office at 681 Market Street, San Francisco. 
R. V. Northcut, formerly with Humphrey Lum- 
ber Co., is manager. The Daugherty Lumber 
Co. has done business in California for a number 
of years. 


Ross C. Kuhlman, for the past 18 years 
secretary and manager Lumber & Millwork As- 
sociation (Inc.), Cincinnati, Ohio, will on Feb. 
1 take on added duties of another nature when 
he becomes secretary-manager of Greater Cin- 
cinnati Brewers (Inc.). Mr. Kuhlman will 
carry on his new work in connection with his 
former duties. 


W. J. Glor, 400 Lakeside Ave., N. W., Cleve- 
land, has been named representative for the 
northern half of Ohio by the Yates-American 
Machine Co. Beloit, Wis. Mr. Glor’s long and 
varied experience will enable him to be of as- 
sistance in making recommendations and sug- 
gestions to the users of Yates-American wood- 
working machinery in the Cleveland and north 
Ohio area. 


Roderic Olzendam, public relations director 
for the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., and Mrs. 
F. R. Titcomb, wife of F. R. Titcomb, promi- 
nent Tacoma lumberman, have been elected to 
the board of trustees of the Tacoma Federation 
of Social Agencies. Mrs. Titcomb has been 
elected second vice president and William C. 
Deering has been named a member of the 
executive committee of the federation for 1938. 


E. K. Bishop, president of the E. K. Bishop 
Lumber Co., of Aberdeen, Wash., has just been 
elected to the board of directors of the National 
Bank of Commerce of Seattle, of which the 
Aberdeen bank is a branch member. He has 
been connected with the Aberdeen bank since 
1923, when he became a board member of the 
old Aberdeen State Bank, forerunner of the 
present Aberdeen branch of the National Bank 
of Commerce of Seattle. 


Charles S. Cramer has assumed the general 
management of the Gunzelman & Cramer Lum- 
ber Co., Somerville, N. J., and will at the same 
time continue as president of the board of direc- 
tors. Harry W. Holley, general manager for 
many years, is no longer associated with the 
firm. Mr. Cramer has been an employee of 
the company since 1929, and was elected its 
president following the death of his father, 
Charles A. Cramer, in 1934. 


Frank W. McNamara, manager of the Rose- 
hill-Edgewater branch of the Edward Hines 
Lumber Co. of Chicago, won first prize in the 
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essay contest that was conducted during the 
recent Johns-Manville Housing Guild school 
in Chicago. His subject was “How I Solved a 
Personal Business Problem.” Mr. McNamara 
was also among the thirty-five Guild students 
in a school of 384 whose examination grade 
was between 95 and 100 percent. 


The Milwaukee (Wis.) Plywood Co., re- 
cently organized by George L. Waetjen, iden- 
tified in the plywood and veneer business in 
Milwaukee for over twenty-eight years, has 
leased a large two-story warehouse and office 
building at 1227 West Bruce Street containing 
more than 30,000 square feet of floor space. 
Railroad siding facilities are also provided. The 
quarters are being entirely remodeled and reno- 
vated to meet requirements of the new firm. 


Employees of the Capitol Lumber Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind., in the firm’s service ten years 
or longer, were recently given service buttons 
by L. C. Huey, president. He announced that 
over half of the workers had been with the 
concern over a decade. Those with the com- 
pany thirty or more years received gold buttons, 
employees in the firm from twenty to thirty 
years were awarded silver ones, while those 
associated from ten to twenty years were given 
bronze buttons. 


R. G. Homan, who recently purchased the 
J. C. Gwin Lumber Co. at Rensselaer, Ind., has 
taken control of the business which was estab- 
lished in 1900 by the late J. C. Gwin. The 
yard has been under the management of John I. 
Gwin, son of the founder, in recent years. The 
late manager and Mrs. Gwin are moving to 
McAllen, Tex. Mr. Homan has been in the 
building materials and coal business for fourteen 
years, and in recent years has operated a lumber 
yard in North Liberty. 


Paul A. Ward, general sales manager of 
Wood Conversion Co., in discussing the per- 
formance of men in various territories during 
the year announces that new records were made 
in the sale of Balsam-Wool and Nu-Wood. 
The company has just completed district sales 
meetings in St. Paul, Chicago, New York City 
and Dallas, Tex. Salesmen were given a com- 
plete outline of advertising and promotional 
work for the coming year, together with a dis- 
cussion of new developments. 


The trek toward the orange groves and golf 
links in Florida is already under way. Frank 
B. McQuesten of the George McQuesten Co., 
East Boston, with Mrs. McQuesten are at 
“The Breakers” in Palm Beach for the winter, 
and Elmer L. Gibbs of 79 Milk street, Boston, 
and Mrs. Gibbs reached there Jan. 20 at Kenil- 
worth Lodge in Sebring for a ten-weeks stay. 
On Feb. 10, Howard B. Lovell of the Brock- 
way-Smith-Haigh-Lovell Co., Charlestown, with 
Mrs. Lovell will leave for the same Kenilworth 
Lodge to enjoy four weeks of golf. 


The will of Everett E. Whitney, veteran 
retail dealer at Hingham, Mass., who died Dec. 
11,-was filed for probate on Jan. 18 and dis- 
closed an estate that had been appraised at 
$100,000. Its provisions were in some respects 
unique and interesting. One bequest was of 
$30,000 for a statue of Abraham Lincoln on a 
site facing the Samuel Lincoln House in Hing- 
ham in memory of his father, Jason W. Whit- 
ney, the founder of the lumber business, his 
mother, his wife and his son. There was also 
provision for $10,000 for the employee who had 
served as foreman of his lumber yard for thirty- 
three years, and $3,000 for the young lady who 
had served as his personal secretary. 


COMINGS & GOINGS 


PawnuskKA, Oxra.—Richard Brodie, former 
manager of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. at 
Haskell, Okla., has accepted a position with the 
Benson Bros. Lumber Co. here. 


Mounp, Minn.—After a half century of as- 
sociation with the lumber business, R. 
Thompson, manager of the L. E. Streater Lum- 
ber Co. in this city, has retired from active 
service, and has handed over the reins to D. E. 
Staberg, who he has trained for several months. 
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In fifty-two years, Mr. Thompson has not lost 
a day’s work. 


BeckLey, W. Va—P. H. Wilson, superin- 
tendent of the E. H. Crouch Lumber Co. for 
the past year, has resigned to start his own 
business as an architect and general engineer. 
W. R. Fuagitt took Mr. Wilson’s place. 


Litt_e York, Itt.—Charles A. Chapman has 
become manager of the Hinchliff Lumber & 
Fuel Co., here, as successor to Chester Douglas. 
Mr. Chapman formerly was with the LaCrosse 
Lumber Co. in Missouri and Illinois. 


Los ANGELES, Catir.—C. B. McElroy has 
been appointed credit manager at the local office 
of the E. K. Wood Lumber Co. He was trans- 
ferred from San Francisco where he had been 
with the company many years. Mr. McElroy 
succeeds Robert Hutcheson, who retired Jan. 1 
after thirty-six years of service. 


WESTERVILLE, On10—Don Miller has been 
employed as manager of the Cellar Lumber Co. 
yard in this town, after working in the com- 
pany’s branches at Chillicothe and Westerville. 
He succeeds R. R. Miller. 


IMOGENE, IowA—Roscoe Greenwood, who has 
been manager of the Greenwood Lumber Co. 
here for several years, has gone to Tulsa, Okla., 
where he will be a lumber salesman. Leo Hig- 
gins, formerly assistant manager, has become 
general manager. 


GRACEMONT, OKLA.—Promotion to the man- 
agership of the Harry Brown Lumber Co. here 
has been received by Virgil Oaks, who has been 
with the same company in the Anadarko office 
as bookkeeper. 


Cirnton, Oxta.—D. G. Guthrie, manager of 
the T. J. Stewart Lumber Co. of Clinton for 
the past twenty years, has resigned his position. 


HARRISONVILLE, Mo.—Following the death of 
Lee Spicer, manager of the Hurley Lumber Co. 
here for thirty-three years, Chester C. VanNoy 
of East Lynne was named to the post. 


ZANESVILLE, OxH10—Ralph Ulrey, who re- 
signed recently as manager of Herdman Lum- 
ber Co. because of poor health, has been re- 
placed by Ralph L. Dunlap of Iowa City, Iowa. 


GAINESVILLE, TEX.—Lindsay Embrey is the 
new manager of the Lyon-Gray Lumber Co. 
here, having replaced Joe N. Boozer, who was 
in the position many years. 


Eprnpurc, Tex.—M. B. Hays has become an 
assistant to Howard Tewell in the Tewell Lum- 
ber Co. of this city. Mr. Hays came from San 
Benito where for a dozen years he was con- 
nected with the South Texas Lumber Co. 





Notes of Baltimore Trade 


Battimore, Mp., Jan. 24.—Dan Schloss, one 
of the officers of the Baltimore Lumber Co., 
returned recently from a five weeks’ trip 
to the West Coast, where he visited a number 
of the big lumber mills. He made stops at St. 
Paul, at points along the Mississippi river, at 
McCloud, Spokane, Vancouver in British Co- 
lumbia, at the Blanchard company offices in 
Seattle, at the headquarters of the Twin Har- 
bors company in Portland, at Kesterson’s in 
Klamath, Muir Woods and at redwood centers 
down to San Francisco. 

He saw the purchasing agents of several of 
the movie studios with Gus Luellwitz, of the 
Glove Lumber Co., to promote a new wallboard 
of cork, and an insulation board for which the 
Baltimore Lumber Co. holds the patent. He 
proceeded to New Orleans, to Meridian, Miss., 
Birmingham, Ala., and thence home. 

_ Another Baltimore lumberman who is mak- 
ing a wide swing and taking in the West Coast 
is H. A. Crane, local representative for several 
mills. Mr. Crane’s itinerary includes Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; Little Rock, Ark.; Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, and Fort Bragg, Cal.; Klamath 
Falls, Coos Bay and Portland, Ore.; Seattle; 
Vancouver, B. C., and Spokane. He is giving 
attention to oak, maple, beech, walnut, yellow 
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pine, sugar pine, Ponderosa pine and other 
woods, in adition to mouldings, doors, window 
frames, shingles and other products. He ex- 
pected to be away from January 21 to Feb- 
ruary 10. 

Don Anderson, of the Twin Harbors Lum- 
ber Co., Portland, was in Baltimore two weeks 
ago and made the rounds of the trade. 

Another Baltimore visitor was David G. Cle- 
ment, sales manager of the Addington-Beaman 
Lumber Co., of Norfolk, Va. He had under- 
gone treatment at a local hospital after being 
hit by an automobile just before Christmas, but 
is fully recovered. 

Harry Fried and John G. Tibbels, who have 
been connected with the Harbor Sales Co., dis- 
tributor of plywood with office at 184 West 
Ostend street, Baltimore, have resigned and 
contemplate forming a new concern engaged in 
the distribution of wood products. 

Dwight D. Hartlove, who is engaged in the 
hardwood export business, under the name 
Price & Heald, having been in the employ of 
that firm when it was still active, and later 
continued it, has sold the property adjoining the 
big plant of the Procter & Gamble Co. at Lo- 
cust Point, which he used for a yard for the 
storage of stocks of lumber and logs designed 
for foreign shipment, and established himself 
in an office on the third floor of the Chamber 
of Commerce Building, from which he will con- 
tinue to carry on his activities. Mr. Hartlove 
is one of the oldest exporters in the business. 





Many Visit Chicago to Attend 
Wood Preservers Meet 


Representative of the lumber and wood pre- 
serving industries in attendance at the annual 
meeting of the Wood Preservers Association 
in Chicago, Jan. 18-20, were the following: 


F. T. Wright, manager wood preserving 
division, Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, 
Mo.; M. G. Trammell, sales manager, Jackson 
Lumber Co., Lockhart, Ala.; O. T. Swan, sec- 
retary, Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Man- 
ufacturers Association; E. A. Sterling, James 
D. Lacey Co., Chicago; W. H. Scales, National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association, New Or- 
leans; V. G. Oliver, Crosby Lumber & Mfg. 
Co., Crosby, Miss.; A. S. Boisfontaine and 
W. H. O’Brien, Southern Pine Association, 
New Orleans; John L. Avery, general sales 
manager, and H. W. Maddox, Frost Lumber 
Industries, (Inc.), Shreveport, La.; J. Oscar 
Blew and K. C. Compton, N. Y. State College 
of Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y.; D. W. Bauer and 
G. T. Callicott, Potosi Tie & Lumber Co., St. 
Louis; L. C. Drefahl, Cleveland, and E. H. 
Reiman, Wilmington, Grasselli division of the 
du Pont Co.; R. M. Morriss, Sr., president, 
R. M. Morriss, Jr., district manager, New 
York, O. W. Boehm, district manager, Jack- 
sonville, J. G. Coolidge, district manager, 
Boston, J. F. Linthicum, vice president, Chi- 
cago, Dr. John G. Kreer, Chicago, American 
Lumber & Treating Co.; E. J. McGehee, Pitts- 
burgh, A. W. Armstrong, Pittsburgh, H. R. 
Condon, Philadelphia Wood Preserving Cor- 
poration; S. J. Buchman, C. G. Crawford, W. H. 
Grady, Louisville, R. A. Colvin, Chicago, Ameri- 
can Creosoting Co.; P. R. Conyers, Jr., Taylor- 
Colquitt Co., Spartanburg, S. C.; S. S. Curtis, 
R. P. Jackson, Texarkana, Tex., W. F. Hopper, 
Superior, Wis., National Lumber & Creosoting 
Co.; M. D. Gill, Koppers Co., Providence, R. T. 





B. C. Lumberman Joins Toronto 
Wholesale Firm 


Toronto, Ont., Jan. 25.—Warren A. Nichol- 
son, of Toronto, has joined the Nicholson & 
Cates wholesale lumber organization here. He 
is well known in the B. C. lumber trade where 
for two years he worked with the Crows Nest 
Pass Lumber Co., of Wardner, at its portable 
bush mills. During the past year he has spent 
some time with the Alberta Lumber Co. at 
Vancouver, B. C., and the Thurston-Flavelle 
plant at Port Moody B. C. 

At the present time he is in England study- 
ing the lumber business there with Alfred Do- 
bell & Co. and will proceed immediately to 
Toronto to assume his new post. 

Mr. Nicholson is a son of A. S. Nicholson, a 
prominent figure in the Canadian industry. He 
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is of the third generation to follow the lumber 
industry, and in the past few years has gained 
practical experience in all phases of the in- 
dustry, from the logging to the shipping end. 





Resigns as President of Retail 
Insurance Company 


WaukesHa, Wis., Jan. 24.—Fred. A. Abell, 
Palmetier and Abell Lumber Co., here, has 
resigned as president of the Retail Lumber- 
men’s Mutual Insurance Co., in order to “take 
things easy.” Mr. Abell observed his 80th birth- 
day anniversary last September. Despite his 
advanced age he is “still on the job” and in 
close contact with the retail lumber business. 

Mr. Abell has been president for eight years 
and a director of the company for twenty-four 
years, having started in February of 1913. Be- 
cause of his long service to the insurance com- 
pany and retail lumbermen throughout the State, 
the board of directors created by unanimous 
vote the office of Chairman of the Board and 
elected Mr. Abell to fill this position. He was 
also named a company director to fill a vacancy 
created by James D. Rowland, who is retiring 
from the retail lumber business. 

Harry D. Snider, Hansen-Snider Lumber 
Co., Wisconsin Dells, has been elected presi- 
dent pro-tem to fill the unexpired term of 
president. To further relieve Mr. Abell, Gor- 
don H. Barker, Barker Lumber Co., Green Bay, 
was appointed to succeed him on the finance 
committee. 





To Erect Plant in Louisiana 


New Orteans, La., Jan. 24.—Plans have been 
announced by the Natalbany Lumber Co. (Ltd.) 
for the erection of a new $50,000 sawmill and 
planer at St. Francisville, La., to employ 225 
persons. Under a contract with the State of 
Louisiana, the new plant will be tax-free for 
ten years, according to John Proudfoot, com- 
pany comptroller. 
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Builders’ Commercial Agency 
ESTABLISHED 1890 
1321 Builders’ Bldg., 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 


A rating guide to the Contracting trade of 
Cook County and Cook County dealers 


Telephone Randolph 4893 Collection and Mechanics Liens 











To Employees of 
LUMBER DEALERS 


This Free Trial Lesson, “‘How to 
Read Blue Prints,’”’ and a set of 
blue print plans—to show you 
this 34 year old School for Builders 
trains lumber yard employees to list material, 
estimate costs, etc. 

LEARN IN SPARE TIME AT HOME 

Men with this training are needed now to 
) handle expanding business in lumber yards. 
Lumber yard officials urge employees to get 
this training. For Free Trial Lesson address: 


CHICAGO TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
A-422 Tech Bidg., 118 E. 26th St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Here’s What's New-- 


Lumberman Offers Attractive Ther- 
mometer Free to Dealers 


Dierks Lumber & Coal 
Co., Dierks Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo., manufacturer of 
Dierks end-matched pine 
flooring and other lumber 
products, has available for 
free distribution to lumber 
dealers a high-grade ther- 
mometer mounted on a speci- 
men of end matched pine 
flooring. The thermometer is 
particularly adaptable to use 
in dealers’ display rooms 
both as a utility and a dec- 
orative feature in addition 
to its advertising value. Re- 
quests for the thermometer 
should be made on the deal- 
er’s letterhead and accompanied with ten cents 
to pay cost of postage. 














Specific Use For Redwood 
Outlined in New Bulletins 


The California Redwood Association, 405 
Montgomery St., San Francisco, is offering for 
dealer distribution three new technical bulletins 
citing specific uses of California redwood in 
stadia, ball parks, and grandstands; tanks and 
vats in distilleries; tanks and vats in wineries. 
The bulletins, profusely illustrated, cite the 
adaptability, specifications, and the physical and 
mechanical properties of redwood for these 
uses. 


Display Stand and Color Chart to 
Show Wall Tile 


The Gibbs Boardtile Corp., 624 N. Aberdeen 
St., Chicago, Ill., manufacturer of wall and 
ceiling coverings, has designed a wall easel for 
dealers’ display rooms. The easel, shown in 
the accompanying photograph, contains large 
squares showing actual sections of the product. 
These squares swing back and forth to show 
the customer various colors and designs from 





replicas of marble and rare wood to tiling. The 
unit enables dealers to handle the material con- 
veniently without carrying a stock of it. 

The company has recently issued a new 
folder of file size in which colors instead of be- 
ing printed on the pages of the folder, are in 
the form of individual squares attached to the 


pages and properly labeled for color name and 


number. In this manner true c are pre- 
sented without the chance of losing some of 
the quality in the printing process. Eighteen 


standard colors in addition to black and white 
are shown. Dealers are invited to send for the 
color chart or for actual samples. 


Non-Extruding Joint Filler 
Opens New Dealer Market 


A proved type of non-extruding joint filler 
in sheet form suitable for the retailer to stock 
and sell in his local market has been announced 
by Harold Knapp, vice-president and general 
sales manager of The Celotex Corp. The 
Flexcell Expansion Joint, as the product is 
named, is suitable for use in sidewalks, retainer 
walls, loading platforms, airport hangars and 
runways and other large concrete areas. Lit- 
erature and technical data are available from 
Celotex representatives or may be obtained di- 
rect from the Celotex Corp., 919 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 


Announces Improvements to Roll- 
Off Equipment for Trucks 

Manly Equipment Co., 1310 W. 22nd St., 

Chicago, Ill., announces two improvements to 


their roll-off roller for truck bodies. The first 
improvement is to the bearings which have been 





changed for still easier operation than on the 
old models which were noted for simplicity and 
efficiency. The second improvement has to do 
with the roller. New rollers are made of 
bright, tarnish proof steel instead of ordinary 
steel which blackened with age. The new roller 
provides assurance against discoloration of 
lumber unloaded by means of the rollers. The 
Manly roll-off roller is so constructed that it 
cannot bind, and its operation is positive proof 
against injury to the operator. Complete in- 
formation will be sent upon request to the 
manufacturer. 


Announces Improved Steel Plaster 
Base 


Johns-Manville, 22 East 40th St., New York, 
N. Y., announces a new plaster base known as 
Steeltex for Plaster—Type A. The new prod- 
uct embodies the welded truss principle for 
securing rigidity, and has 26.6 percent more 
effective steel reinforcing to the plaster slab 
than the original Steeltex. The reinforcing 
mesh is entirely embedded in the plaster, with 
the mesh entirely on one side of the lath, thus 
assuring new elements of strength and prevent- 
ing corrosion. The new Steeltex consists of 16 
gauge galvanized, copper-bearing steel wires 
welded into a two-inch square mesh and 
securely attached to a fibrous paper backing. 
It is supplied in sheets 30% in. by 49 in., packed 
in a fiber carton. Complete information about 
new Steeltex and its applications and advan- 
tages are available upon request to the manu- 
facturer. 
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Novel Fireplace Bulletin Is 
Selling Aid 
A new and novel modelized bulletin on fire- 
place design has just been assembled by The 
Majestic Co., Huntington, Ind., manufacturer 
of building specialties. Inside of a cardboard 
leaflet of file size are several punched, tabbed 
and creased pieces of colored cardboard, from 
which if directions are followed a complete 


aA 





model Majestic Circulator fireplace can be con- 
structed without the use of binding material or 
additional pieces. Instructions for assembling 
are complete, and the prospect can construct the 
fireplace as he reads the functions of the vari- 
ous parts and the heating principles involved in 
operations. The back page of the folder con- 
tains tabulated data and working drawings. The 
bulletin complete with pieces for constructing 
the model will be sent to dealers who re- 
quest it. 


Issues New Catalog of Electric 
Power Equipment 


_ Recently issued is the new catalog of the 
Chicago Electric Co., featuring a large stock of 
rebuilt power equipment. This listing includes 
motors, transformers, frequency. changers, 
pumps, steam engines, plating equipment, flat 
and v-belt drives, generators, motor generator 
sets, farm lighting plants, compressors, tur- 
bines, diesel engines, etc. The company has 
been in business for 27 years and is recognized 
as a leader in its field. The Atlas Chicago 
Co., division of the Chicago Electric Co., manu- 
factures the Atlas duo-rail system, an over- 
head conveyor applying the railroad system. 
The catalog may be obtained on request 
from the Chicago Electric Co., 1324 W. Cer- 
mak Rd., Chicago. 


Round Out Line of Nail Hammers 
With Curved and Straight 


Claws 


Stanley Tools of The Stanley Works, New 
Britain, Conn., announces four new alloy steel 
nail hammers, companion numbers to the “100 
Plus” 16-ounce curved claw hammer which 
has been on the market for many years. The 

















line now includes three hammers with curved 
claws in 20, 16 and 13 ounce weights, and two 
with straight claws in 20 and 16 ounce weights. 
Heads are made of chrome molybdenum alloy 
steel, super heat treated. Heads are of hickory 
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securely wedged to the heads. Heads have 
bell face, round poll and mirror polish with 
orange ribs on the neck and black enamel under 
the claws. Each hammer is packed individually 
in a display carton. 


Diesel Engine Booklet Prepared 
for Free Distribution 


An attractive booklet entitled “Caterpillar 
Diesel Engines” has just been published by 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill. The book, 
printed in three colors, is a resume of the out- 
standing features of the Diesel engine as manu- 
factured by the company. Mechanical features 
of the engines as well as a discussion of their 
precision and the materials used in their con- 
struction are also discussed. The book is pro- 
fusely illustrated with model shots and mechan- 
ical cutaways that explain the working parts of 
the engines. Maximum rated performance 
curves of the seven current models made by 
the company are included. Copies will be sent 
free upon request to the manufacturer by speci- 
fying Form 4253. 


New Crawler Hoist Designed for 
All Ground Conditions 


Provided with three hoisting drums, the new 
P & H Multi-Service Crawler Hoist; manu- 
factured by the Harnischfeger Corp., 4400 W. 
National Ave., Milwaukee, Wis., combines in 
one machine high lifting capacity with the 
drawbar pull and mobility of a tractor from 
which it is possible to work off either side or 
over the front end. With three forward travel 
speeds, ranging from 1.3 m.p.h. in low gear to 
5.2 m.p.h. in high, the machine gives tractor 
mobility to meet ground conditions ranging 
from steep hills to soft, swampy areas. It has 
a ground pressure of 7.6 pounds per square 
inch. The boom is easily adjustable up and 
down. Complete information will be sent upon 
request to the manufacturer. 





British Research Laboratory 
* Report 


The outstanding work of the British Forest 
Products Research Board during 1936 is sum- 
marized in a report just issued by the Depart- 
ment of Scientific & Industrial Research, and 
is for sale by H. M. Stationery Office, London, 
or by the American agent, the British Li- 
brary of Information, 270 Madison Ave., New 
York City, for 50 cents (British, 1s. 6d.). The 
report covers a wide field and involves study of 
physical, mechanical and seasoning properties 
and the working qualities of timbers, the con- 
trol of fungi and insect pests, etc. Of interest 
is the publisher’s statement that over 2,200 in- 
quiries have been dealt with by the Laboratory 
during the year, and that 600 or thereabouts, 
related to attacks on timber by beetles. Thus 
insect damage to timbers has occupied a large 
proportion of the Laboratory’s facilities and 
time. Other important features of the report 
are accounts of tests of climatic effects on tim- 
ber properties; shrinkage problems; box test- 
ing; paint staining by fungus; plywood prod- 
ucts and effect of pruning on quality of timber. 

The various Empire research agencies have 
published many booklets which may be of great 
interest to some American lumbermen. Lists of 
these booklets may be obtained from the Li- 
brary of Information mentioned above. Among 
the interesting technical booklets are those pub- 
lished by the Forest Research Institute at Dehra 
Dun, U. P., India, of which 34 are listed with 
the general title “Wood is Good”, and which 
deal largely with treating, fireproofing and rela- 
tive qualities of wood as compared with steel 
and concrete, with reference, of course, to con- 
ditions in India. At Melbourne, also, the Di- 
vision of Forest Products issues a series of in- 
formative booklets on research work, notably 
those on kiln drying and wood preservation. 
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These booklets can be obtained from the Gov- 
ernment Printer, Melbourne, Australia, for a 
small sum. Those interested in timber uses or 
durability in any part of the British Empire will 
doubtless find a report on any point questioned 
by consulting the British Library of Informa- 
tion,in New York. 


p 
Wood Preservation, the Story 
X of the Protection of Wood 


WOOD PRESERVATION (457 Pages— 
$5.00), by George M. Hunt, U. S. Forest 
Products Laboratory, and George A. Garratt, 
Yale School of Forestry, is the first compre- 
hensive, orderly treatment in English in many 
years, of the protection of wood against de- 
struction by decay, insects and other agencies 
of deterioration. It surveys the literature and 
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brings together all the most pertinent facts 
needed by architects, executives, lumbermen, 
treating plant operators, foresters, home owners 
and others interested in the use of treated wood, 
and in the nature and efficiency of various treat- 
ing methods and preservatives. 


In the words of the authors, “Although the 
modern wood preserving industry has a definite 
place in our national economy, people in general 
are unaware of its existence. Even many of 
the producers and consumers . . . know little 
about the general principles involved in apply- 
ing preservatives to wood and nothing as to the 
details. There has long been the need for an 
up-to-date book which would serve both as a 
text for students in schools of forestry and 
engineering and as a reference volume for those 
engaged in the wood preserving industry . . 
and for executives pursued by purveyors of 
questionable preservatives and processes.” 








High quality of seasoning with lower tem- 
peratures and fast reversible air circulation is 
the big reason why lumber and woodworking 
plants the world over are using more than 
fourteen hundred Moore Cross-Circulation 
kilns today. 


Circulation flows swiftly across all surfaces of 
every board in the kiln and is reversed at 
regular intervals to insure uniform drying in 
top, bottom, sides and centers of loads. 





* There is only one CROSS-CIRCULA- 
TION System ... Moore’s. The System 
proved and time-tested in over 1,400 
Sieuiiettine, 


J Coke) 240 


CIRCULATION 








SROSS 


Double track Moore Cross-Circulation kilns of Anthony-Williams Lumber Company, Kingsland, 
Arkansas. Insert shows an aerial view of the plant. 


Moore Cross-Circulation Increases 
Capacity and Quality of Drying 
at Anthony-Williams Plant 


Tight, edge-to-edge stacking gives 25% to 
50% greater holding and drying capacity. 
Moore's Cross-Circulation Fan System made 
tight piling possible. 


Write today for complete illustrative informa- 

_tion as to how you too can get higher quality 
of drying and increased capacity from your 
old or new kilns with Moore Cross-Circulation 
equipment. 


MOORE DRY KILN COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of Dry Klins and Veneer Dryers 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
NORTH PORTLAND, ORE. 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 
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Amemcanfiimberman 


Eastern Trade News 


[F. J. Caulkins] 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 24.—There has been a 
general exodus of New England lumbermen to 
the trade conventions this week in New York. 
All branches of the industry will register at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania for the big Northeast- 
ern Retail convention, for which the adopted 
slogan this time is “Go and Get It.” A few 
blocks away, at the New Yorker, the North- 
eastern manufacturers will be in session on 
Thursday, with the Intercoastal Lumber Dis- 
tributors conferring at the Commodore on 
Tuesday. The few lumbermen left in New 
England during the week will assemble at the 
Carpenter in New Hampshire on Wednesday 
for the annual meeting of the New England 
Lumbermen’s Association. This organization is 
composed chiefly of New England producers 
of native lumber, and interest centers upon its 
composite report showing stocks on hand at 
all member mills, both sold and wnsold, as a 
basis for a sales policy to govern the early 
spring market. 

The lumber movement is at the lowest point 
of the year, with a snowfall to date approxi- 
mating 30 inches in the Boston area to discour- 
age active building operations. Many additional 
inches of snow in the northern forest sections 
of New England, however, encourage free and 
low-cost operation of the logging camps. Vol- 
ume of private housing projects that is to 
greet the building material dealers this spring, 
and just what effect the new Federal Housing 
bill will have—when passed—in stimulating new 
home construction, are variously estimated by 
the local trade. As a rule they look for the 
usual volume of private home building, pri- 
vately financed, but feel that speculative build- 
ing in small or large scale operations. will not 
be encouraged by the new Federal bill. The 
lumber dealer has found little to interest him 
in the two, so called, slum clearance projects 
recently completed in South Boston and Cam- 
bridge, for very little lumber entered into their 
construction. The area selected for slum clear- 
ance in South Boston was abandoned, and the 
1,016 family units of Old Harbor Village— 
wholly of brick and cement—were erected upon 
a marshy area which called for the razing of 
two or three abandoned tenements. The 294 
family units in Newtowne Court in Cambridge 
are of brick and actually cleared a slum sec- 
tion. In both projects the claim is set up by 
Washington that under the law a municipality 
may not tax Federal property. Both Boston 
and Cambridge demand the right to tax if they 
are to supply those areas with fire and police 
protection and other city services. This im- 
passe in Cambridge has been overcome as the 
city takes over the property under a two-year 
lease. Washington is approaching the Boston 
project from another angle by offering to pay 
to the city a “service charge” for city protec- 
tion and other services, but the mayor consid- 
ers the amount offered as wholly inadequate. 
By instructions from Washington, rentals per 
room of these two projects are to be based— 
not upon costs—but upon the ability of the 
tenant to pay. Naturally the tenants welcome 
the arrival of Santa Claus. 

On Friday, Nathan Straus, Federal housing 
administrator, allotted nine million dollars for 
three new housing and slum clearance projects 
in the Boston area, one to involve the old slum 
site in South Boston, one in Charlestown, and 
the third in East Boston. When completed 
these projects will have added little to lumber 
consumption in this area. 

What the reaction of the building industry 
is to be toward the new housing bill now before 
Congress is problematical. As one dealer ex- 
pressed it. “If the Government will step en- 


tirely out of the picture, and stop muddling the 
situation, you can rely upon the home owners, 
investors, loaning institutions and the deal- 
ers in building materials, to revive construc- 
tion activities and put thousands of artisans 


back to work. Business is economically sound 
and efficient. Government never was.” 

WEST COAST FIR AND HEMLOCK—The 
yards are purchasing sparingly, though 
their inventories have been reduced almost 
to the vanishing point, as they are able to 
secure supplies from local wholesale stocks 
as needed. Spot stocks in wholesale hands 
have again been sharply reduced, as very few 
unsold lots have arrived or are afloat round 
here. Local lots of fir dimension from stor- 
age are quite steady at the $10.50 discount 
from page 16 of the West Coast manual, At 
least one office holds this discount at $8@8.50. 
On small lots from distribution yards, the 
discount ranges $5@6, and these yards ap- 
pear to be quite busy. The mill position today 
is a trifle easier at the discount of $10@10.50, 
with one or two of the larger mills holding 
at $9.50. Few if any orders for mill shipment 
have appeared in the local market. 


EASTERN SPRUCE—Few round-lot orders 
for restocking the yards for the spring trade 
have thus far been booked. Production at 
the mills is being gaged to take care of cur- 
rent demand. There are only slight varia- 
tions in a price list that has held remarkably 
steady over a period of at least eight months. 
Scantling sizes of dimension, 2x3- and 4-inch, 
are quoted at $33@34, with the random 
lengths $1 lower. The 6-inch sells at $34@35, 
and the 2x10- and 12-inch up to $40@41. The 
mills have accumulated an ample supply of 
dry dressed boards, for which there is a good 
demand at $35@37 for the 6- and 7-inch, and 
$32@34 for the 4- and 5-inch. Bundled furring 
sells freely from the standard mills at $31@32 
for the 2-inch and $1 more for the 38-inch. 
There are small-mill offerings at $1@2 below 
these quotations. 


LATH AND SHINGLES—The call for lath 
and shingles is seasonally slow. Sales of 1%- 
inch lath are at $4@4.25, with the wider size 
only 25 cents higher. The accumulation at 
the mills is not heavy. There is little action 
in the market for white cedar shingles. Price 
list holds steady, however, with the extra’s 
quoted at $4.35@4.50 per square; clears at 
$4; 2nd clears at $3.50, and clear walls at 
$3@3.10. Demand for West Coast red cedars 
is limited to lots for all-rail shipment from 
the mills for early spring delivery. For 
British Columbia standard brands, prices are 
18-inch Perfections, $4.57; 16-inch 
No. 1, $4.10; No. 2, $3.40; No. 3, $2.90. Some 
mills report the latter, also Perfections, sub- 
stantially oversold. There are indications of 
pressure to sell the 16-inch No. 1 and 2 by 
concessions of 5 and even 10 cents from the 
listed prices. Small lots to dealers from local 
storage sell at $4.85 and $4.95 for the Per- 
fections; $4.40@4.50 for the 16-inch No. 1; 
$3.80@3.90 for No. 2, and $3@3.10 for No. 3. 


PINE BOXBOARDS—tThe supply of inch 
round edge is ample, sales are seasonally 
slow, and the price range f. o. b. the mill yard 
is from $13@16 based on average width. The 
No. 3 grade of square edge, inch, is in mod- 
erate supply, and sells readily at $32@35. 


EASTERN HARDW0OODS—tThere are no 
signs yet of an expanding spring demand for 
maple and birch. Rumors are that the Cana- 
dian input of logs will be 50 percent less than 
last year’s. New England, Adirondack and 
Pennsylvania mills are curtailing production 
sharply. Woodworkers and furniture plants 
are buying very little lumber and have placed 
few season contracts. The demand for maple 
heel stock is increasing, but the drop in maple 
prices noted in this column two weeks ago 
has developed a buyers’ market for the first 
time in two years, leading to selling pressure 
and a highly competitive, unstable price list. 
The Boston Shoe Style Show at the Statler 
Monday to Wednesday of this week will indi- 
cate the probable volume of shoe and wood 
heel business that is to develop through this 
spring season. Short cross-cut maple (to 





HUNDREDS of DEALERS are 
using the Low Cost Plans that 
are Published in Every Other 
Issue. ARE YOU? 
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grade 90 percent usable for heels) sells at 
$80@82, with the full length plank to grade 
No. 2 common and better held at $70@75. 
Mills are not pushing sales at these figures, 
hoping prices will make an upward turn 
later in the season. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The market appears to be in a steadier price 
position than at any time in the past year. 
While both wholesale and retail offices here are 
booking very little new business, both are apply- 
ing extreme caution as they attempt to discover 
the probable price basis at which spring de- 
liveries will be made. This is particularly true 
of eastern spruce and of West Coast fir and 
hemlock. As to the West Coast woods, the 
most favorable feature is the steady melting 
away of excess stocks accumulated at the 
local terminals since midsummer. Additions 
since Nov. 1 of unsold lots have been many 
million feet less than have deliveries to the 
dealers. Discount from page 16 of the West 
Coast list on most wholesale offerings is 
$10 to as high as $10.50, though for small lots 
from the distribution yards the usual dis- 
count is $5@6 for regular sizes of fir dimen- 
sion, with hemlock $1 lower. On the other 
side of the picture is the persistent drive 
of the maritime workers for the merger under 
Cc. I. O. domination of the ships crews unions 
on both coasts. At a meeting in San Fran- 
cisco Jan. 18 the leaders called for united 
action to enforce their demands for wage 
increases and improved working conditions. 
Intercoastal transportation of lumber hav- 
ing been stopped by marine strikes over 
periods of three months in each of the pre- 
ceding three years, there is real concern here, 
in lumber as well as shipping circles, as to 
possible interruptions of water transporta- 
tion through 1938. The price trend for fir 
and hemlock will be based upon the ability of 
shippers to move this lumber to the con- 
sumer markets. 

Very few spring orders for eastern spruce 
have been booked, but the mills have held 
the price list steady. With only the larger 
winter mills in operation, and the outlook for 
English orders for deals still clouded by high 
steamer rates, producers and distributors are 
moving with caution in the matter of price 
changes. The housing program in England 
will continue to call for heavy consignments 
of lumber through 1938. The freight rate has 
dropped steadily in recent months from 125 
shillings per standard. Though one charter 
was reported, for summer loading, at 85 
shillings, it is understood that tonnage is 
now being offered freely at 90 shillings 
though we hear of no transactions at that 
figure. The fact that the mills continue to 
cut and pile the 38x9- and 11-inch deals, 
shipped exclusively to the English market, 
indicates conviction that buyer and seller 
are to get together, and that much of the 
Canadian product will move overseas and 
will not press for a market in New England 
and New York in the active building season. 

It is noted as a matter of interest to those 
dealers who handle common brick in this 
metropolitan area that on Jan. 18 the manu- 
facturers advanced the price of their product 
$1 a thousand to $12.50. This compares with 
the low point of $9.50 reached in 1933, and 
the high level of recent years of $17 recorded 
in 1926. 

Otis N. Shepard, a vice president of Shepard 
& Morse Lumber Co. and manager of the 
New York office, who for more than a month 
has been confined to his bed by a severe 
illness, is reported to be on the mend, and 
hopes to return to his desk early in Feb- 


—<—< | 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—Some expansion 
in the demand has been noted and quotations 
have held up well, with advances being made 
here and there. Unusually mild weather has 
helped consumption. Troublesome accumu- 
lations were avoided. 


LONGLEAF PINE—The demand has shown 
an upward tendency, while quotations have 
been well sustained. There has been a fair 
inquiry for heavy timbers. 


CYPRESS—Business is seasonally slow, but 
there were some indications of a pick-up, 
with the level of values firmly maintained. 


WESTERN WOODS—The movement in fir, 
spruce, etc., continued to show evidence of 
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the unsettling influence of threatened new 
labor troubles. Lower grades still seem to 
have the lead, but the higher classifications 
are slowly coming into consideration. Stocks 
here are large enough to take care of current 
needs. 

HARDWOODS—The market continues dull, 
but. there are some signs of a more active 
movement. Prices have remained at about 
the previous level. Already some woodwork- 
ing industries manifest greater needs. Con- 
ditions abroad are so uncertain that ship- 
pers as well as foreign buyers manifest 
marked caution. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Lumber demand is fair for this time of 
year, but is in smaller volume than it was 
a year ago. Inquiries for lumber have been 
coming in rather slowly. Employment in 
some of the larger plants hereabouts is in- 
creasing, and it is expected that as spring 
approaches a fair impetus will be given to 


building operations. Prices are unsettled in 
various woods, because of the light demand. 


HARDWOODS—Demand has not shown 
much improvement. A number of leading 
woodworking lines report that they are not 
much in need of stock, so purchases are 
mostly of small amounts. Prices are about 
holding their own, with no heavy surplus 
stocks offering. 


WESTERN PINES—The market is not as 
streng as it was a few weeks ago, as the 
mills have been making reductions. Idaho 
pine, which was strong for a number of 
months, has lately shown a small decline in 
prices, and sugar pine is also lower than it 
was a little while ago. Ponderosa is about 
steady. 


NORTHERN PINE — Demand has_ been 
rather light recently, owing to the falling off 
in activity in building and industrial opéra- 
tions. Most retailers have only small stocks, 
but are postponing purchases. Mill stocks 
are not heavy, and prices are holding steady. 


FOREIGN LUMBER NEWS 


European Beech Exporters 
Set 1938 Quotas 


Vienna, Austria, Dec. 16.—Export quotas 
under the European Beechwood Convention 
have been determined under the assumption that 
the import requirements for 1938 would amount 
to at least 450,000 cubic metres: 


Cubic 

Metres 

Ps ods Soke BE OM as Cre wee wea eeae 56,000 
PS 5564s ra esos Seeks 130,000 
CEG, edo Civ etievcalesewebas 94,000 
WIE. 5/0516. 00 9k ewe kee enema ene 170,000 
TORRE. 6.6 cdies tM epcaaseeekesaeeen 450,000 


To ensure a stable market in all circum- 
stances, however, it was decided to reduce the 
above quantities by 5 percent for each country, 
and the total exports for 1938 will therefore 
amount to a maximum of 427,500 cubic metres. 
The arrangements made in Vienna have al- 
ready made themselves felt in the last few 
weeks, for the beechwood market has stiffened. 
Stocks in every exporting country are very 
low, and demand continues brisk. Continuous 
working of the Convention will be assured by 
an Executive Committee, which will meet at 
comparatively short intervals. Members of the 
Convention will keep each other informed of 
all export sales concluded, whilst the British 
Hardwood & Brokers Association, through the 
intermediary of whose members the whole of 
the British requirements are met, will collab- 
orate closely with the Convention. The first 
session of the executive committee will take 
place in Warsaw Jan. 17. 





Plywood Ocean Rates Set to 
Aid Foreign Competitors 


Tacoma, WASH., Jan. 22.—What export lum- 
ber products shippers here describe as “the power 
of foreign steamship companies to control the 
development of American export industries,” 
will be tested at a hearing of the Maritime 
Commission of the United States to be held 
here Feb. 3. The complainant is the Pacific 
Forest Industries, of Tacoma, an export firm 
organized under the Webb law, owned and 
operated by all of the Douglas fir plywood mills 
in the United States. The company has called 
the attention of various Government depart- 
ments to the fact that there is no regular Ameri- 
can steamer service out of the North Pacific 
to Europe, which is the principal foreign market 
for plywood, and that all of the foreign lines, 
through the Pacific Coast European Conference, 
are fixing ocean freight rates without regard to 
the building up of American export trade. 
Many of these foreign lines are owned or con- 
trolled by their respective governments. In 
several instances, according to the complainant, 
these lines are directly or indirectly engaged in 


the manufacture and exportation of competing 
European plywood. The freight rates estab- 
lished are therefore, according to the complain- 
ant, designed to protect the European export 
trade, and to practically exclude Pacific Coast 
plywood. 





World Exports, 3rd Quarter 


Vienna, Austria, Dec. 21—The following 
summary of world timber exports for the third 
quarter of 1937 is compiled from its Statistical 
Bulletin by Comite International du Bois: 

Thereof Exports of 


Sawn and Planed Soft- 
wood (boxboards in- 


Total cluded) 
Exports In 
: Cubic Cubic In 
Origin meters meters{ Standardsf* 
CaneGe: <...ces 3,787.904 1,399.355 299.519 
i = aa 1,236.463 715.821 153.215 
Europe ...... 14,967.435 7,859.575 1,682.272 


:967.4 
World Total..19,991.802 9,974.751 2,135.006 


7Cubic meter equals 424 board feet, and 
standard equals 1,980 board feet. 


*Official equivalent is 4.672 cubic meters. 





Hard to Compete with Plywood 
Made at 4-5 Cent Wage 


Tacoma, WASH., Jan. 22.—Pacific Northwest 
plywood mills are being menaced by importa- 
tions of Japanese manufactured plywood, ac- 
cording to Axel H. Oxholm, director of the 
Douglas Fir Plywood Association and Pacific 
Forest Industries, with headquarters here. He 
said that a shipment of 1,000,000 feet of the 
Japanese product has just arrived on Puget 
Sound, and that importations are growing. 

The cheapness of the Japanese product is due 
to the fact that Japanese plywood mill laborers 
receive only from 4 to 5 cents an hour, com- 
pared to the prevailing average of 78 cents an 
hour plywood wage in the Pacific Northwest, 
Mr. Oxholm explained. Unless the Pacific 
Northwest mills receive protection from the 
Japanese product, the plywood industry in this 
section will suffer a serious blow, according to 
Mr. Oxholm. 

He points out that the Pacific Northwest is 
the most important plywood manufacturing 
center on the American continent. Between 
6,000 and 7,000 workers are directly employed 
in the industry. Its annual payroll is in excess 
of $9,000,000. The industry pays top prices 
for logs. 





*TIS TRUE THERE is much to be done; and per- 
haps you are weak handed; but stick to it stead- 
ily! and you will see great effects, for constant 
dropping wears away stones and little strokes 
fell great oaks, as Poor Richard says. 





Timber from the Klamath district is 
famous for its fine quality and texture. 
Advanced methods of manufacture in 
our modern mills produce lumber sur- 
passingly fine—stock that is always de- 
pendable—that satisfies the most exact- 
ing buyer. We are well equipped to 
meet your particular needs in 


SELECTS and COMMON, S4s, 
PATTERNS or ROUGH, 
SHOP and BOX 


Let us send you quotations or fill an 
order for you. Write today. 


Crater Lake Box & Lumber Co. 


Sprague River, Oregon 
HUNTINGTON TAYLOR, General Manager 





THE FEATHER RIVER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


CALIFORNIA 
SOFT PINE, 


WHITE FIR and INCENSE CEDAR 
Annual Production 50,000,000 Ft. 


LUMBER, BOX SHOOK 
and MOULDINGS 
Mills and Sales Office: 


DELLEKER, PLUMAS COUNTY, CALIF. 
We are member of Western Pine Association 











SULLIVAN LUMBER CO. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


FIR 


TIMBERS, YARD STOCK, FACTORY CLEARS 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, CEDAR, PINE 
26th YEAR 











S§. Herbert Bingham, 


Wholesale Lumber. 
Gimbers, Gies, Logs, Potes, Wine Props 
and Piling. 


Dunmore, Pennsylvania. 
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Tacoma, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—Mills here are still 
working on reduced schedules because of the 
prevalent light demand for lumber. The pro- 
duction is low even for this season of the 
year, when normally it is light. Many oper- 
ators declare the demand is so dull that their 
production is the lowest it has been in the 
last four years. Some cargo business was 
brought here last week, because of the long- 
shore strike that closed Seattle’s port, but, 
with the reopening of Seattle harbor facili- 
ties, this business has returned to that port. 
Grays Harbor lumbermen report receipt of 
inquiries from lumber buyers in the Shanghai 
area and elsewhere in the Orient, for the 
first time since hostilities started in China. 
However, such inquiries are thought to have 
been largely for the purpose of sounding out 
prices and markets. A good portion of the 
southwest Washington mills are still closed. 
Log production is down, in keeping with the 
light demand. Export plywood business from 
Tacoma has fallen off badly. Operators here 
attribute this drop chiefly to increased foreign 
freight rates. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


LUMBER AND BUILDING MATERIALS 
SALES—tThe percentage changes in the dollar 
value of retail sales of lumber and building 
materials in California, Oregon-Washington, 
and the eight Rocky Mountain States for 
November, 1937, follow: CALIFORNIA—50 
firms in November reported a loss of 22.9 per- 
cent as compared with the same month in 
1936, and an October to November decline 
of 11.2 percent. OREGON-WASHINGTON— 
32 firms reported a loss from November, 1936, 
of 6 percent, and an October to November 
decline of 23.0 percent. BIGHT ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN STATES—132 firms reported a 
7.5 percent gain in November over the same 
months in 1936, and an October to November 
decline of 9.9 percent. Of twenty different 
kinds of retail business in California, lum- 
ber and building materials showed the great- 
est decline in sales in November, 1937, com- 
pared with the same month in 1936. 


LUMBER SHIPMENTS—The November, 
1937, lumber cargo movement from the Pa- 
cific to the Atlantic through the Panama 
Canal totaled 209,675 tons, compared with 
248,441 tons in October, and 170,105 tons in 
November, 1936. 


FURNITURE SALES — The percentage 
changes in the dollar value of retail sales 
of furniture in California, Oregon-Washing- 
ton, and eight Rocky Mountain States for 
November, 1937, follows: CALIFORNIA—28 
firms reported a loss of 3.1 percent, compared 
with November, 1936, and an October to No- 
vember decline of 2.0 percent. OREGON- 
W ASHINGION—47 firms reported a loss of 
10.7 percent compared with November, 1936, 
and an October to November decline of 19.1 
percent. EIGHT ROCKY MOUNTAIN STATES 
—45l1 firms reported a loss of 3.8 percent, com- 
pared with November, 1936, and an October 
to November decline of 10.3 percent. 


CALIFORNIA TRADE-PAYROLLS — State 
manufacturing industry averages show 3.8 
percent less employees, 6.6 percent smaller 
weekly payrolls, and 2.9 percent smaller av- 
erage weekly employee earnings in the log- 
ging and sawmill industries in December, 
1937, as compared with the same month in 
the previous year. In the furniture manu- 
facturing industry, compared with Decem- 
ber, 1936, December, 1937, showed 9.7 percent 
less employees, 10.9 percent smaller weekly 
payrolls, and 1.4 percent smaller average 
weekly employee earnings. For other wood 
manufacturers, December, 1937, showed 4.3 
percent less employees than in December, 
1936, 2.0 percent smaller weekly payrolls, and 
2.4 percent larger average weekly employee 
earnings. 


CALIFORNIA PINES—wWhile there is some 
business being done in Ponderosa, it is all 
hand-to-mouth, and the low price situation is 
not causing any forward buying or specula- 
tion. A condition of uncertainty prevails. With 
no recent out and out price recessions, few 
mills are said to be attempting to stay with 
their lists. Inventories are reported not by 
any means well balanced. Export business to 
South America and United Kingdom is said 
to be fair, but there is no activity in the 
South African trade. Although sugar pine is 
not as jumpy as Ponderosa, its situation is 
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Market News from Amer 


not much different." Low grades and shop 
in both woods are about the same. Very little 
sugar pine is being bought for export. 


REDWOOD — Production continues cur- 
tailed. Inventories are becoming more bal- 
anced, with the prospect of being in pretty 
good shape by spring, except in the case of 
dry tank stock. The market in general con- 
tinues quiet, with prices holding. Little de- 
mand is expected from the eastern market 
until the FHA question is settled. 


DOUGLAS FIR—What business is  be- 
ing’ done is on a basis of discouraging prices. 
The market is pretty soft. 


HARDWOODS—The local market for im- 
ported hardwoods is very quiet, and eastern 
furniture buyers are not in the market. De- 
spite the dullness, prices so far have held 
pretty firm. 


Portland, Ore. 


WEST COAST WOODS—Some leveling off 
after recent declines is shown in the lumber 
market in the Columbia River district, ac- 
cording to reports from manufacturers. How- 
ever, the market is soft on the present price 
basis, with manufacturers trying to resist 
further declines. Even present prices, it is 
said, are unprofitable. 


INTERCOASTAL-—Inquiries from the East 
Coast have been irregular for the past week, 
and given to sporadic flurries. Some sales 
have been made at prices lower than the 
going market level, as space commitments 
were hurriedly filled. At times the demand 
has shown some spirit, and at others has 
been virtually absent. 


CALIFORNIA—There is a modest demand, 
with plenty of ship space available. Most 





DOES YOUR LEDGER 
LEAK PROFITS? 


See Contest announcement on page 19 





business, it is said, has been done on a basis 
of around $15 and $15.50 on common dimen- 
sion. 


NEARBY, LOCAL AND RAIL —The local 
market is irregular and demand light. The 
same is true of nearby business, while rail 
orders are limited mostly to mixed cars for 
fill-in needs. 


EXPORT—The export market continues 
stagnant, as the industry lays plans for pre- 
senting its case in the negotiations over the 
proposed British-American reciprocal trade 
pact. South American buying, which showed 
some spirit in December, has ceased alto- 
gether. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


NORTHERN PINE—Shipments have been 
so far in excess of orders during the past 
few weeks that unfilled order files have been 
reduced to less than half the volume of a 
year ago at this time. The volume of new 
business has increased during the past few 
weeks, but is still less than half the amount 
recorded during the corresponding period in 
1937. Although stocks held by the mills are 
18 percent larger than those held at the same 
time in 1937, many items are in short supply. 
With the large mills shut down, production 
is light, with prospects that stocks will be 
cut to very low levels before resumption of 
sawing in the spring. Retail yards continue 
to be the most active buyers, but they are 
confining their orders to badly mixed lots for 
current needs, often with rush shipment 
stipulated. Prices remain firm all along the 
line, with some slight advances being made 
on stocks in particularly short supply. These 
are mostly low grade boards and dimension 
material. 

NORTHERN WHITE CEDAR—Although 
there is a fair amount of material in the 
hands of manufacturers, the dealers say 


shortages will be felt in those items most 
in demand, in both posts and poles. 


Short- 


age of supplies is blamed to labor troubles; 
only a few camps are operating. 


MILLWORK—With the demand for storm 
goods almost over for the season, although 
some belated orders still are reported here 
and there, dealers report the volume of trade 
in this line during 1937-38 has been well 
ahead of that for the last several seasons. 
Prices of millwork products continue firm, 
despite seasonal quiet. 


Houston, Tex. 


SOUTHERN PINE—With building more ac- 
tive, yards are moving lumber as fast as they 
can get it from the mills, and mill orders 
have picked up very materially since Jan. 1; 
in fact, mill bookings have far exceeded pro- 
duction. A few of the mills have advanced 
2x4- and 2x6-inch No. 2. Dimension items 
are not as plentiful at the mills as No. 2 and 
No. 3 boards. All items of No. 1 and B&bet- 
ter boards continue scarce and firm. Domes- 
tic timber demand has increased materially 
since Jan. 1. Export items continue strong. 


HARDWoOOD—Buyers are holding off, and 
volume has been disappointing. There has 
been no recession in lumber prices, but oak 
flooring declined $3 to $6, effective Jan. 12. 


SHINGLES AND LATH—Shingle buying has 
been rather light, but prices have firmed on 
Nos. 2 and 3 Perfections and No. 3 
due to a shortage of these items. No. 1 Per- 
fections, however, are plentiful and prices are 
very unsatisfactory, ranging from $4.09 to 
$4.29, delivered 72-cent rate. Lath are scarce, 
with prices firm. 


Warren, Ark. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE—Orders picked up 
the past two weeks, but their total is still 
under that of a year ago. More inquiries are 
afloat, and buyers appear more anxious to 
place orders at current prices, realizing that 
market is at “rock bottom” and anything like 
normal demand will produce an advance. 
Line-yard concerns are beginning to place or- 
ders for part of their spring needs. Prices 
are holding firm. Certain items, mainly lower 
grades, have advanced 50 cents to $1. Most 
mills continue to have only limited stocks of 
finish, casing and base. Log supplies at 
nearly all mills are the lowest they have been 
for the past four or five years, and heavy 
rainfall over most of this district the past 
48 hours will make logging impossible for 
some time. 


SOUTHERN HARDW0OODS—Increased in- 
quiry has been received the past two weeks, 
but orders are still slow, although they show 
some increase over total of a month ago. 
Some mills have made price concessions to 
move accumulated stocks, but because of the 
small quantity of logs that they have on 
hand, would have to advance prices on fur- 
ther orders. Logging has been almost at a 
standstill for some time, and bad weather 
and heavy rainfall the past two days will 
make woods operations impossible for several 
weeks. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


SOUTHERN PINE manufacturers in Ala- 
bama recently suffered from a wave of low 
prices, for buyers took advantage of mill 
stock accumulation to force concessions. 
Good weather for two weeks resulted in ad- 
ditions to green stocks in mill yards. Order 
files are just about large enough to justify 
25 percent of normal production. Mills down 
since the holidays are now going back into 
production, but small Peckerwood plants are 
still inactive. Shipping-dry stock is begin- 
ning to move out, and there is not much 
available. So today the market tendency is 
upward, and mills are not taking every order 
offered, even at what would seem fairly sat- 
isfactory prices. Today’s lists are about $1 
higher than on Jan. 1. Retailers are begin- 
ning to swing into action. Demand is mostly 
for lower grades. Indications are that by the 
middle of February the yards will be looking 
for more stock than the mills will have ready 
for shipment. 
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HARDWOOD FLOORING quotations have 
been reduced $2 from Jan. 1 level. Gum and 
southern maple floorings are still holding to 
1937 base. 


WESTERN PINE prices were reduced last 
week $1 to $7.25 under July lists. Industrial 
and factory buyers purchased heavily in De- 
cember, to save on a Jan. 3 advance in rate. 
Sugar pine held better than other western 
pines. 


FIR PLYWOOD plants have raised prices 
by reducing discounts from 75 to 72 percent 
on wallboard, and from 73 back to 70 percent 


. Norfolk, Va. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—The amount of 
new business that has developed so far this 
month has been an agreeable surprise. Prices 
are lower for shortleaf than they should be, 
and many mills are shut down indefinitely, 
but better grades would quickly advance with 
improvement in demand. Supply of circular 
sawn kiln dried stock from small mills is 
very near nil. Customers want large quan- 
tities of 10- and 12-inch B&better boards, and 
mills do not have the stock. These mills 
have to limit the quantity of these widths, 
and naturally can get their own prices for 
this stock. There has not been very much 
demand for rough stock box. Box manufac- 
turers are still trying to reduce inventories, 
and most yards have been able to buy roofers 
and sheathing at less prices than they could 
afford to pay for rough box and dress the 
stock themselves. The extraordinary increase 
in ocean freight rates on lumber has had a 
damaging effect on the box business. There 
appears to be a little better demand for air 
dried roofers, and for crating and dunnage. 
Prices on low grade stock, however, remain 
very low. Air dried roofers are quoted at 
$12.50 for 6-, 8- and 10-inch f. o. b. cars, 
Georgia Main Line rate, and $9.50 for 4-inch. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


HARDWOOD MARKET—Reductions of $5 
on certain grades of oak flooring gave a spurt 
to replacement buying by jobbers and retail- 
ers last week. In other lines of hardwoods, 
prices were softer on all but scarcer items. 
Some inquiry was noted both from interior 
trim plants, jobbers and retail yards, but 
wholesalers said that it was difficult to turn 
inquiries into orders, except for hand-to- 
mouth lots. Furniture factory buying was at 
the minimum. Dry stocks of top grade hard- 
woods are not overly plentiful, and dealers 
holding them are not pressing sales. 


SOFTWOODS—tThere has been improvement 
in purchases of common grades of southern 
pine dimension and sheathing, and dealers 
say prices are up. about 50 cents on the 
average. Open weather favors building con- 
sumption and results in continued replace- 
ment orders from retailers. Cypress is also 
stronger. Inquiry is much improved. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS—Consuming in- 
dustries are buying only for their most 
urgent requirements. There are indications 
that export buying is soon to revive, as re- 
ports say that some export shippers are mak- 
ing satisfactory connections with non-Confer- 
ence lines and are making shipments to the 
United Kingdom and Continent at last year’s 
freight rates. Hardwood men in the flooring 
end of the industry, feel that a large volume 
of business is certain to develop from the 
building of new homes during the early 
spring and summer months. Prices are said 
to be fairly firm. FAS plain white oak is 
selling around $60; No. 1 common at $33, and 
No. 2 common at around $24. FAS in red oak, 
4/4 stock, is about $50, No. 1 common at $28, 
and No. 2 at $23. Flooring men are said 


to be offering $29 for white oak in No. 1 
common grade, $24 for No. 2; and $28 for red 
in No. 1 common, and $23 for No. 2. For 
mixed they are said to be bidding $27 and 
$23. Low grade container stock continues to 
be heavily in demand, cottonwood selling at 


Amemcanfiumberman 
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around $40 for the FAS; $32 for the No. 1 
common, and $25 for No. 2. Flooring stocks 
are normal, and prices are unchanged. Sales 
currently are running at 35 percent of pro- 
ductive capacity, and production at 30 per- 
cent of capacity. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


SOUTHEAST TRADE—wWhile price indices 
have not moved up very greatly as a whole, 
there has been an improvement in some 
species, and the consensus apparently is that 
better business is in the immediate offing. 


SOUTHERN PINE—Shortleaf is in better 
demand, with prices showing a tendency to- 
ward stiffening, after their recent down-trend. 
Longleaf continues in good condition, with 
demand fair. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS—There has been a 
gradual pick-up in demand; it is fairly well 
divided as between industrial and yard pur- 
chasers. 


HARDWOODS—-Most hardwoods are rather 
inactive. 


CYPRESS, SHINGLES, LATH—Lath, 4-foot 
No. 1, are in fair supply. There is still a 
searcity of 4-foot No. 2, and 32-inch No. 1. 
Four-inch shingles are short in all grades. 


EXPORTS—Occasional cargoes are being 
lifted, but the movement is far from satis- 


factory. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


SOUTHERN MARKET.—Lumber prices in 
the Southwest last week broke to further new 
low ground. Reductions primarily had been 
limited to small mills, and as inclement 
weather throughout the district has forced 
many of the smaller mills out of business 
until spring, it was thought that prices could 
be maintained. However, the dumping of 
over-stocked inventories, with virtually no 
large buyers, caused some grades to sag 
sharply. Oak flooring prices took the big- 
gest drop, with declines ranging from $2 
to $5. 


RETAIL SALES—Retailers and the main 
line yard operators in the district have been 
holding back on their purchases. Total re- 
tail sales of lumber during December were 
33.4 percent smaller than last year’s and 
27.9 percent under November. For the en- 
tire year, sales were down 7 percent from 
1936. For all materials, the retail yards re- 
ported a decline of 19.8 percent for Decem- 
ber. Stocks on hand at yards on December 
31 were 7 percent larger than last year’s. 
There was a reduction of 1.8 percent during 
the month. 


SOUTHERN PINE—The market displayed 
no particular trend. Buying for spring needs 
has not materialized, due to the over-stocked 
condition of retailers. Large mills are amply 
stocked, and mixed-car shipments are avail- 
able. It definitely is a buyers’ market. Re- 
ductions from price lists have ranged from 
50 cents to $1, depending on the size of the 
order, 

WESTERN PINES—Sales volume is light, 
and mill production is about one-half what 
it was a year ago. Reductions have been 
made in order to move surplus items or read- 
just individual lists to the market. 


OAK FLOORING—Activity in oak flooring 
picked up considerably after a price break 
of $2 to $5. Prices generally have declined 
6 percent. A 20 percent increase in orders 
resulted in sales exceeding production for 
the first time in several months. Inventories 
still are about 30 percent larger than they 
were a year ago, but in most instances are 
not excessive. 


HARDWOOD—A limited number of orders 
from the furniture trade was reported by 
hardwood mills. Boxing and crating, which 
had been fairly strong, quieted down. Export 


business is at a standstill, with steamship. 


lines and mills wrangling over freight rates. 
Prices are steady to weak, and concessions 
are available. 


SHINGLES—A scarcity of 16- and 18-inch 
No. 3 shingles was the feature of the trade. 
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© o— USE STANLEY HARDWARE 
In 1936, with this slogan, Stanley 


is advertising to your customers 
their complete line of hardware 
.for all types of doors. Write for 
your copy of the 32 page booklet. 


THE STANLEY WORKS 
New Britain, Connecticut 















SAINT LOUWIS 


OVER 50 OF ALL ROOMS $3.50 OR 
LESS, SINGLE; $5.00 OR LESS, DOUBLE 


umberm Have You a 
L , ' en Problem to Sate 
in logging, log transportation or harvesting tan 
and turpentine economically? ‘*Logging’’ will tell 
you how. An _ invaluable 


efi book for logging 
len diate LOGGING 
ser gh By Ralph C. Bryant 

Cloth, Postpaid $4.50. 
431 S. Dearborn 


American Lumberman *’s,° chicas 


The Ready Reference 
Inventory Book 


q “Shows up” scattered piles. Pre- 
vents Over-Buying. 

qf Assembles different classes of 
lumber on correct page. Saves 
Valuable Time. 

§ Each page has large index. Easy 
to handle in cold weather. 

q Plenty of space to list all “*ems 
carried in stock. 


POSTPAID PRICES 
1 Copy Ready Reference In- 
ventory Book $ 1.50 
4 Copies Ready Reference In- 
ventory Book 5.00 
10 Copies Ready eR In- 
ventory Book 10.00 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 So. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Prices were firm and demand good. No. 1 
and 2 grades were quiet, and price changes 
were unimportant. 


DOUGLAS FIR—tThe market has exhibited 
a stronger tone, although prices showed no 
change. Stocks at mills are not large. Nearly 
all are short on some items, with the ma- 
jority short on 1x6-inch C & D bundled stock. 


CYPRESS—Stocks of No. 2 continue plenti- 
ful, but No. 1 items are scarce. Many mills 
have limited sales of fencing and 12-inch 


boards. 
Seattle, Wash. 


WEST COAST WooDS—Buyer inertia 
affects all markets. Production is being held 
at low levels, and there is no large Accumu- 
lation of stocks. 


RAIL—Prices are a little weaker than they 
were a fortnight ago. Common boards and 
shiplap, No. 1 common dimension and rough 
timbers are 50 cents less on most lists. 
British Columbia mills are undercutting 
American prices on boards. Ceiling in D 
grades is hard to buy. Business is very dull. 
No particular items are in demand. There 
is a little shopping by buyers seeking lum- 
ber below prevailing prices. 


INTERCOASTAL—Space is very plentiful. 
The ship-owning sellers have come out with 
cheap lumber, in an effort to fill space. 
British Columbia mills are also actively in 
the market, shipping lumber on $12 charters. 
Prices are softer. Eastern buyers offer as 
much as $1.50 under prevailing figures, but 
are not interested in stocking up. 


CALIFORNIA—For some months there has 
been a steady volume of lumber moving 
south, but there has been lessened activity 
the last fortnight. 


EXPORT—Oriental shipments are limited 
to old orders for Japan and Hongkong. The 
United Kingdom market is sluggist; orders 
call mostly for clears; space is easy at 65 
shillings, an attempt to hold the rate to 70 
shillings having failed. France is buying 
some lumber, but Germany is taking less. 








Lindsey 8-Wheel Tractor Wagons are 
ideal for tractor logging. They are used 
singly or in trains. 
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LINDSEY WAGON CO. 


Sole Manufacturers LAUREL, MISS. 
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South America places very few orders. The 
recent rate reduction to South Africa has had 
no tendency to increase lumber importations, 
buying being inactive. 


SHINGLES—tThe shortage of No. 3’s con- 
tinues to bother those seeking this grade of 
Perfections and XXXXX. Prices vary con- 
siderably. British Columbia mills are going 
on a two week curtailment. Cedar logs on 
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both sides of the line are rather scarce; pro- 
duction is about fifty percent of capacity; 
stocks continue scarce. 


LOGS—Prices are unchanged, except that 
hemlock is now selling at $11, instead of 
$11-12. Cedar logs are in small supply. Logs 
are being taken out of the water faster than 
they are going in, but some of the big camps 
plan to start up again soon. 
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New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. El Centro—Latham Lumber Yard 
will be opened at Euclid and Imperial Avenues. 


ILLINOIS. Humboldt—Garnet Grafton, owner 
of the Grafton Lumber Yard in Lerna, has opened 
a lumber yard in Humboldt. 

KANSAS. Great Bend—B & M Lumber Co. open- 
ing a yard on west Tenth St. 


MICHIGAN. Charlevoix—Carson & Publow, well 
known local contracting firm, have announced plans 
to ——— a lumber and building supply busi- 
ness here, 


MISSISSIPPI. Greenwood—H. E. Crook Lum- 
ber Co. establishing lumber yard. 

MISSOURI. Metz—T. J. Longabaugh opening a 
new lumber yard here. 

NEW YORK. New York City—Kingsbridge Lum- 
— fos recently began on Bailey Ave., Bronx; 
retail. 


OKLAHOMA. Anadarko—Anadarko Independent 
Lumber Co. is being opened here by George Wil- 
liams. Will carry a complete line of lumber and 
builders’ hardware, paints and wallpaper. 


OREGON. Albany—Bronson Lumber Co. formed 
by George H. Bronson. 

TEXAS. Fairfield—South Texas Lumber Co. 
opening a yard here. 

Houston—Sam SoRelle Lumber Co., 2330 Tele- 
phone Road, has opened an office and material 
yard to engage in both wholesale and retail busi- 
ness. 

WASHINGTON. Wenatchee—Arthur L. Larse has 
established a lumber yard at South Wenatchee 
Ave. and Bridge St., handling all kinds of lumber, 
building materials, paints, builders’ hardware, tools 
and orchard supplies: 


New Mills and Equipment 


ARKANSAS. Malvern—Sturgis Lumber Co. has 
begun construction of a sawmill, planer and dry 
kiln on a recently purchased 20-acre timber tract 
near here. 

Wynne—Cochrane Lumber Co. erected a dimen- 
sion lumber mill for cutting lumber in specified 
sizes for furniture. 

OHIO. Marietta—Marietta Fruit Package & 
Lumber Co. will build a complete new and thor- 
oughly modern plant at Westview, to replace the 
one the company has occupied for many years at 
Seventh and Wayne streets and also the one on 
Virginia street that was recently destroyed by fire. 


Business Changes 


ARKANSAS. Little Rock—J. C. Moore succeeded 
by Martha Moore, Pyramid Building. 

CONNECTICUT. Westport—L. H. Gault & Son 
(Inc.) succeeded by Westport Lumber Co. (Inc.). 

ILLINOIS. Arcola—Hawkins Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Arcola Lumber Co. 

Chicago—American Plywood Co. succeeded by 
American Plywoods & Millwork Co., 1805 Bryn 
Mawr Ave. 

INDIANA. Wabash—Charles 8S. Baer succeeded 
by Baer Lumber Co. 

IOWA. Iowa City—Hauer-Lampert Lumber Co.: 
interest of W. C. Hauer purchased by Lampert 
Yards (Inc.) and yard will be listed under cor- 
porate name of Lampert Yards (Inc.). 

Stanwood—wW. G. Ridenour Lumber Co. succeeded 
by Franks & Son. 

Tipton—Geller & Wills succeeded by Geller Lum- 
ber Co. 

KANSAS. Elk City—Rock Island Lumber Co. 
succeeded by H. A. Rogers. 

KENTUCKY. Hodgenville—Roy Edwards suc- 
ceeded by Edwards Lumber Co. 

MICHIGAN. Niles—F. Skalla Furniture Co. suc- 
ceeded by Skalla Wood Products (Inc.). 

MINNESOTA. Cambria—Robert P. Harris Lum- 
ber Co. succeeded by Evan Bowen Hardware & 
Lumber Co. 

Jasper—J. H. Taylor Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Jasper Yards. 

NEW JERSEY. Manasquan—Fred Stone Co. 
succeeded by Stone Lumber Co. (Inc.). 

Ridgewood—Zabriskie Woodworking Co. _ suc- 
ceeded by Zabriskie Woodworking & Supply Co. 
(Inc.). 

NEW YORK. Hicksville—Nassau-Hicksville Lum- 
ber ¥ (Inc.) succeeded by McKeon Lumber Co. 
(Inc.). 

OHIO. Toronto—W. S. Cooper & Co. succeeded 
by W. 8S. Cooper Lumber Co. 

TENNESSEE. Cleveland—Cleveland Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co. merged with W. J. Hargis 
Lumber Co. (Inc.). 

TEXAS. Bertram—J. A. Vaughan Lumber Co. 

- 


and the W. F. & J. F. Barnes Lumber Co. local 
yards are consolidating and the business will be 
conducted at the yard of the W. F. & J. F. Barnes 
Lumber Co. A name for the newly formed com- 
pany had not been selected. 

Hamlin—D. C, Gibson Lumber sold to Rockwell 
Bros, & Co., who distributed the stock to various 
yards of the city. 

Hebbronville—Pickering Lumber Co. local yard 
purchased by J. E. Wiltshire and Tony White. 

Wichita Falls—Bowie Sash & Door Co., 1302-6 
Indiana, purchased by Sloan Lumber Co. of Fort 
Worth. 

VIRGINIA. Chatham—Law Bros. succeeded by 
Law Bros. & Keck (Inc.). 


WISCONSIN. Bristol—C. B. Gaines Sons Co. 
succeeded by H. B. Gaines Lumber & Coal Co. 


Casualties 


ILLINOIS. Lawrenceville—G. F. Osterhage Lum- 
ber Co. planing mill damaged $20,000 by fire. 

IOWA, Elliott—Green Bay Lumber Co. destroyed 
by fire, with loss estimated between $15,000 and 
$20,000. 

MICHIGAN. Ferndale—C. H. Reynolds Lumber 
Co. suffered $30,000 loss by fire. Its office, finish 
shed, white pine shed, mill shed and machinery; 
millwork, most of the stock of lumber, paint, three 
trucks and the super-structure and machinery on 
top of a battery of storage silos were completely 
destroyed. The greatest part of a long lumber 
shed was saved. Insurance only partly covers the 
loss. Business is going on as usual. 


NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Lutz Lumber Co. at 


Wallabout St. and Kent Ave. burned, with damage 
estimated at $125,000. 

OHIO. Vermilion—Fischer Lumber Co. destroyed 
by fire, with loss of about $25,000, covered by 
insurance. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Moorefield—J. Natwick & 
Co.’s lumber plant here had three buildings de- 
stroyed by fire, with loss estimated at $12,000. 


Incorporations 


CONNECTICUT. New Canaan—New Canaan Lum- 
ber Co.; $21,000. 

FLORIDA. Panama City—Gray Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co.; supplies. 

INDIANA. Corydon—Hurst-Miles Hardware & 
Lumber Co.; general hardware and lumber busi- 
ness. 

KENTUCKY. lLondon—Laurel Lumber & Stave 
Co.; $7,500. 

Louisville—Gamble Dimension Sales Co.; $30,000. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—Capitol Lumber Co., 
1917 Fidelity Building. 

MICHIGAN. Grayling—Pines Lumber Co., 2333 
Cass Ave.; $10,000. 


MISSISSIPPI. Meridian—Southeastern Box Co. 
(Inc.); $50,000. Will establish a manufacturing 
plant here. 


NEW JERSEY. Midland Park—Black Millwork 
& Lumber Co. (Inc.); $100,000. 
Newark—A. R. Hall Lumber Co.; $25,000. 


OREGON. Klamath Falls—Standard Logging Co.; 
$25,000. 

Lacomb—Lacomb Lumber Co. (Inc.); $5,000. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Plankinton—Raesly Lumber 
Co. (Inc.); $25,000. 

VIRGINIA. Emporia—Newsome Bros. (Inc.); 
$10,000; to deal in timber and wood of all kinds. 

Marion—Lincoln Builders’ Supply Co. (Inc.); 
$25,000; to conduct a building material supply 
business. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Claghorn Manufactur- 
ing Co. (Inc.); sawmill; $25,000. 

Tacoma—Bingen Lumber Co.; lumber and lum- 
ber products. 


Bar Through Trucks from Mil- 


waukee Streets 


Mitwavkee, WIs., Jan. 25.—The public serv- 
ice commission of Wisconsin has ordered all 
private, contract and common carriers of prop- 
erty “to cease operating motor vehicles through 
the city of Milwaukee except when pick-up and 
delivery service is to be performed. Trucks not 
engaged in this service are to use Highway 100 
as a by-pass around the city, according to Wal- 
ter Belson, manager of the Wisconsin Highway 
Carriers Conference. The order becomes ef- 
fective March 1. 
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OBITUARY RECORD 








ALVIN B. TRESSLAR, 91, retired lumber- 
man of Bedford, Ind., died Jan. 20 after sev- 
eral months illness. A native of Johnson 
County, Ind., he came to Lawrence County, 
near Bedford, in 1872 and started sawmilling. 
He bought the finest poplar, oak and walnut 
timber available and made a profit selling 
his production at an average of $10 per thou- 
sand. After several years operation, he sold 
his mill and engaged in the buying and sell- 
ing of hardwood lumber for the Chicago mar- 
ket, disposing of his lower grades at $5 per 
thousand to the Showers Bros. furniture fac- 
tory at Bloomington, Ind. He again entered 
the manufacturing end of the lumber busi- 
ness a few years later with the erection of 
a mill at a point on the Green Kiver in 
Kentucky. He later sold his mill and farmed 
until the panic in 1893. At that tine at the 
age of 50, he made a connection with the 
Geo. D. Emery Mahogany Co., Indianapolis, 
which firm sent him to Central America to 
get out mahogany purchased from the Gov- 
ernment there at the price of $1 per tree, 
each tree to measure 24 inches or less in 
width as nothing over that size was con- 
sidered to be worth the price. After three 
years in Central America, Mr. Tresslar re- 
turned to this country and started selling 
yellow pine lumber and red cedar shingles 
for the T. H. Garrett Lumber Co., St. Louis, 
a position he held until he was 75 years old. 
In 1911, while still with the St. Louis com- 
pany, he bought a small interest in the Lanz 
Fry Lumber Co., retail yard at Bedford, Ind., 
of which J. Herschel Moore was secretary 
and treasurer. Mr. Tresslar and Mr. Moore 
later bought the remaining stock of the firm 
and changed its name to Moore-Tresslar 
Lumber Co., with Mr. Tresslar as president. 
Although not active in the firm he served 
as its president until 1928 when he sold his 
interest to Mr. Moore who changed the name 
of the firm to the J. Herschel Moore Lumber 
Co. Mr. Tresslar never lost his love for the 
lumber business and visited regularly at the 
office of the Bedford company until he was 
90 years old. Probably the oldest lumber- 
man of Southern Indiana, he was well liked 
by everyone who knew him. Surviving are 
his son and daughter. Mrs. Tresslar pre- 
ceded him in death in 1931. 


ERNEST H. MEIKLEJOHN, 60, secretary- 
manager of the Pacific Northwest Loggers’ 
Assoc., Seattle, Wash., died Jan. 18 at Port- 
land, Ore., where he was attending a series 
of log rail rate meetings. Death was due 
to heart disease. He was widely known for 
his ability to secure cooperation among log- 
gers. He was also secretary-treasurer of the 
Federated Industries of Washington and an 
officer of Meiklejohn & Brown, timber brok- 
ers, Seattle. Born in Canada, Meiklejohn 
moved to Rhinelander, Wis., while a small 
boy. After graduating from high school he 
spent two years in a law office before join- 
ing the Brown Brothers Lumber Co. which 
in 1876 founded the town of Rhinelander. This 
company is still an active concern. Meikle- 
john’s father was a mill superintendent for 
Brown Brothers and in later years as a mill- 
wright built twenty-five shingle mills in the 
Pacific Northwest. He died last year at the 
age of 89. The son’s inclinations were simi- 
lar to his father’s and in 1906 he came to 
Seattle where for two years he bought and 
sold timber lands. In 1908 he joined Ralph 
D. Brown, with whom he had grown to man- 
hood in Rhinelander in the firm of Meikle- 
john and Company, timber brokers. The two 
men bought the interests of J. O. Buzard and 
R. C. Myers and operated as timber brokers 
until 1915 when R. M. Brown, brother of 
Ralph D. Brown joined the,company and the 
firm name was changed Meiklejohn and 
Brown. The association of the three men was 
broken only by Meiklejohn’s death. 

Meiklejohn also organized and headed the 
Log Sales Company which operated for a 
number of years. In 1927 he succeeded E. B. 
Chinn as manager of the Loggers’ Informa- 
tion Bureau, to which he devoted his time 
but retaining his interest with the Brown 
brothers. In 1933 the information bureau was 
absorbed in the Pacific Northwest Loggers’ 
Association which he headed until his death. 
Surviving are his widow and two sons, Donald 
and James, both students at the University 
of Washington. 


WILLIAM PENCE, 69. vice president of the 
Balke-Krauss Lumber Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 
died Jan. 19 of injuries suffered in a fall. 
pioneer in the retail lumber business of his 
city, he had been associated with the indus- 
try for 53 years. Prior to accepting the vice 
presidency of the Balke-Krauss Lumber Co. 
in 1924 he had@ been vice president of the 
capitol City Lumber Co. He was a member 
of numerous fraternal orders and civic or- 
ganizations. Surviving are his widow, a 
daughter and two sons, Robert A. Pence, In- 
dianapolis, and George Pence, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 





FRANK B. KINZEY, 63, president of the 
Thomas-Kinzey Lumber Co., Johnstown, Pa., 
died at his home Jan. 9. He entered the 
lumber business at Johnstown in 1900, incor- 
porated his firm in 1904 and became sole 
owner in 1910. He was also president of a 
mortgage company, two transport and two 
storage companies. He had long been active 
in church and fraternal circles. Surviving 
are his widow, a daughter, two sisters and a 
brother. 


WESLEY PARK BLACK, 65, manager of 
the Black & Martindale Lumber Co., Jasper, 
Texas, died Jan. 9 at his home. A native of 
Jackson County, Ga., he came to Texas 50 
years ago and spent all of his time in the 
lumber business. He had been a resident of 
Jasper since 1917 when he became affiliated 
with the Palmetto Lumber Co. He helped 
form the Black & Martindale concern in 1926. 
Surviving are his widow, two daughters, two 
sisters, and three brothers. 


CLARENCE GREEN, 79, Beaumont, Texas, 
died Jan. 14 at the home of his son, Arthur 
Green. Mr. Green had been connected with 
the lumber industry in Fulton, Ill., where 
he was mayor in 1888, in Minneapolis, Pine 
Bluff, Ark., Illmo, Mo., and Beaumont. He 
came to Beaumont in 1907 as manager of the 
Kirby Lumber Co., there and at Woodville, 
Texas. Surviving are his widow and two 
sons. 


FRANCIS WILLIAM BRYAN, 78, active in 
the lumber business for more than 50 years, 
died recently at his home in Collingwood, 
Ont. A native of England, he came to Can- 
ada as a child. Prior to 1915 he operated the 
Bryan Manufacturing Co., sash and door con- 
cern, and after a fire entered the lumber 
and building supply field. He took an active 
interest in church and civic affairs. Surviv- 
ing are a daughter and a son. 


HENRY THEODORE GRAHL, 73, president 
of the Henry Grahl Lumber Co., Eden, Wis., 
died at his home Jan. 11. A native of Ger- 
many, he came to this country in 1871 and 
entered the retail lumber business in 1901. 
Surviving are three sons, two of whom, 
Albert and Lawrence Grahl, are active in the 
business, four daughters and two brothers. 


LEE SPICER, 69, manager of the Hurley 
Lumber Co., Harrisonville, Mo., for the past 
33 years, mayor of Harrisonville for the past 
23 years, died Jan. 7 from the effects of a 
self inflicted wound. He had been associated 
with the Hurley Lumber Co. since 1889. Sur- 
viving are his widow, two daughters, two 
sons, two brothers and a sister. 


BENJAMIN F. HURST, 83, president of the 
Hurst Lumber Co., Corydon, Ind., and head 
of the Hurst-Miles Co., hardware store, died 
recently at his home. Following his death, 
announcement was made of the incorporation 
of the two firms with the directors as Cecil 
W. Miles, Clara H. Miles and Claud H. Hurst. 
Surviving are a daughter and a son. 


DUDLEY HERSEY DOE, 71, resident man- 
ager of the Soule Shingle Mill Co., Stearns- 
ville, Wash., and secretary of the Stearns 
Logging Co., died Jan. 8 in a Hoquiam, Wash., 
hospital. Mr. Doe, a native of Stillwater, 
Minn,. had been a resident of Stearnsville for 
23 years. Surviving are his widow, a daugh- 
ter, a son and two brothers. 


SPENCER DeLANCY ALBRIGHT, 87, re- 
tired lumberman died at his home in Fayette- 
ville, Ark., Jan. 18. He had spent the greater 
part of his life in northwest Arkansas and 
had been interested in the lumber business 
over a wide area of the State. Surviving are 
three sons, five daughters and a sister. 


MARTIN H. JOHNSON, 35, president of the 
Johnson Lumber & Fuel Co., Rockford, IIL, 
died Jan. 17 in a Rockford hospital. The 
company was founded by his father Carl 
Johnson and Vernon Johnson, an uncle. Sur- 
viving are his widow, three children, his 
mother and two brothers. 


ALBERT E. MUNN, 49, general manager 
of the Standard Lumber Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla., died at his home Jan. 14. He served 
for six years as a member of the board of 
directors of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association. He was a member of the Rotary, 
Masonic lodge and the Presbyterian church. 
Surviving are three daughters and a sister. 

J. EDWARD TYLER, JR., 57, vice-president 
of the Kimball-Tyler Cooperage Co., Balti- 
more, Md., died Jan, 20. A graduate of Johns 
Hopkins and the University of Maryland, he 
practiced law until entering his father’s busi- 
ness 15 years ago. The company, one of the 
largest of its kind, occupies a block on South 
Haven street and first drew its stock from 


7\ 


the stands of prime white oak in the Missis- 
sippi River valley and the Ozark mountains. 
Surviving are his widow, a daughter, a son, 
J. Edward Tyler, 3rd, two sisters and a 
brother, William G. Tyler, Baltimore. 


DELOS R. DUGGER, 53, vice-president of 
the Winter Haven Planing Mills Co., Winter 
Haven, Fla., died Jan. 20. He came to Winter 
Haven in 1914 and with his father and two 
brothers established the lumber business. He 
was active in business and civic affairs. Sur- 
viving are his widow and children, his 
mother, two brothers and two sisters. 


GUY S. KRUM, 58, Bloomington, IIl., presi- 
dent of the Guy S. Krum Lumber Co., retail 
lumber firm with offices at Bloomington and 
yard at Minonk, Ill., died Jan. 18 in a Chi- 
cago hospital. Surviving are his widow, one 
daughter and a brother. 


RANDALL J. McCULLOUGH, 51, a partner 
with his father, T. E. McCullough, in the 
Chazy Lumber Co., Chazy, N. Y., died Jan. 2 
of pneumonia. Surviving, in addition to his 
father, are his widow, two children and his 
— He was a member of the Masonic 
order. 


W. R. STILL, 69, Wallace & Still Lumber 
Co., Conyers, Ga., died Jan. 16 at his home. 
He had been engaged in the lumber business 
since 1900 and served as mayor of Conyers 
in 1912. Surviving are his widow, two daugh- 
ters, three brothers and one sister. 


ALFRED LEWIS CLARK, 76, retired lum- 
berman of Dallas, Texas, died at his home 
Jan. 8. Until he retired in 1928, he was the 
owner of the A. L, Clark Lumber Co. Prior 
to that time he operated a lumber business 
at Tyler, Texas. Surviving are a son and a 
sister. 


SIMPSON M. PARKER, 66, Parker Lumber 
Co., Charleston, S. C., former Republican party 
leader in South Carolina and former collector 
of customs for the Port of Charleston, died 
Jan. 19. He was active in church and frater- 
nal circles. Surviving are his widow and two 
sons, Edwin W. and Simpson M. Parker, Jr. 





Ss. H. DWELLEY, 96, pioneer Tuscola 
County, Michigan, lumber operator and Civil 
War veteran, died Jan. 14 at his home in 
Mayville, Mich. In 1866 he had charge of the 
Avery & Murphy operations, cutting 100,000,- 
000 feet of virgin pine in Cass River Valley. 
Surviving are two daughters and a son. 


JOHN MORRISON, 76, vice-president of the 
Morrison Mill Co., Bellingham, Wash., died 
Jan. 16. He had been a resident of Belling- 
ham for 38 years and was a member of the 
Presbyterian church. Surviving are his 
widow, three daughters, a son, W. J. Morri- 
son, two sisters and two brothers. 


JAMES T. MOONEY, 60, president of the 
Mooney Building Supply Co., Richmond, Va., 
died Jan. 16 at his home. For 18 years he 
was secretary treasurer of the Brown- 
Mooney Supply Co. and last year organized 
the firm bearing his name. Surviving are his 
widow and two sons. 





CHARLES MATHER, 63, owner and mana- 
ger of the Plymouth Lumber & Coal Co., Ply- 
mouth, Mich., died Jan. 17. He had been in 
business in Plymouth for the past 30 years. 
Surviving are his widow, a son and a daugh- 
ter. 


EUGENE L. KINNEY, 78, senior partner of 
the Kinney Lumber Co., Orrville, Ohio, died 
Jan. 18 at his home. He served as mayor of 
Orrville from 1922 to 1924 and was a former 
city councilman and school board member. 
Surviving are four daughters. 


WILLIAM J. PULLING, 75, president of the 
McLean Lumber Co., Windsor, Ont., died Jan. 
18 following a fall on the ice. He was also 
owner of the W. J. Pulling Co., and the 
Windsor Ice & Coal Co. 


JOSEPH R. PERKINS, 74, St. Louis, for 
more than 30 years operator of the J._ R. 
Perkins Lumber Co., wholesale firm, died 
Jan. 9 following an illness of eight years. 
Surviving is his widow. 








A. DALE HOUFTF, 70, retired lumber dealer 
of Terre Haute, Ind., died Jan. 14. He retired 
from the lumber business in 1922. Surviving 

_are his widow, two daughters, two sons, two 
brothers and three sisters. 





R. E. COWERT, 62, engaged in the lumber 
and logging business in Alabama for the past 
30 years, died Jan. 22. He had lived at 
Georgiana, Ala., for many years. Surviving 
are his widow, four sons and a daughter. 


ROUAL O. DEACON, 53, president of the 
R. O. Deacon Lumber Co., Fresno, Cal., retail 
lumber firm, died at his home during mid- 
January. 


R. T. BARNARD, 57, wholesale lumber 
broker of Fargo, N. D., died Jan. 18 at a 
Fargo hospital of pneumonia. 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


SOUTHERN PINE 


East and west side mills have reported the following average f. o. b. mill sales prices on 
southern pine to the Southern Pine Lumber Exchange, New Orleans, La., for sales made in 
the period Jan. 17-20, but where prices for this period were not available, prices for the 
month to date have been inserted and starred ev): 


Flooring, Standard 


West 


East 


Side Side 


West East 
Side 
No. 1 Shiplap and 


Side 


Lengths Boards, 10-20’ 
1x3 rift— Ra 42.66 40.18 
B&btr Sht. 57.26 57.92]/1x5&10 ... byt 47.82 
No. 1, Sht. 54.50 *54.75/1x12 ..... 0.48 61.13 
1x3 flat 
grain— Surfaced Finish, 
B&better.. 43.97 39.89 10-20’ 
o. cess 5 9.821 B¢ 
No. 2 26.00 26.50| pron sie — 
1x4 rift— ‘ eeaeaae 54.78 53.00 
B . ee -36 53.00 
Sone aoe Seee NaS eet. 7.15 54.33 
No 2 “03000 36.39)1x10 ..... 62.36 59.50 
. "00, aca S| 57.67 56.50 
1x4 flat ease 80.01 78.17 
grain— re : 
&6-4 thick— 
B&better.. 44.45 44.13 : —_ 
me. 2 oncs CRSA See @ 8...... 64.00 60.21 
No. 2 18.66 19.08|5&10 ..... 76.00 71.92 
Cae 87.50 83.13 
Ceiling, Standard — 
si Lengths Inch thick— 
ine eee eee 49.60 *48.35 
B&better.. SABIE oo ceca 47.88 *49.35 
eee, Ste 7.50 *45.25 
5x4 1x5&10 52.23 *54.63 
B&better.. 34.11 33.81/12 ....__: 0 *66.73 
No. 1 .... 34.19 33.06 


Rough Finish 





Partition, Standard 


10-20 
Lengths B&better— 
%x4&6— Inch thick— 
Bé&better..*47.00 43.25)6 ........ 59.00 47.25 
: weesvove 0.00 47.25 

Drop Siding, Stana- |j7°1° -- 63:50 34-28 

ard Lengths, 1x6 5&6/4 
No 12%... thick— 

. -8 nie 75 * 
B&better.. 37.15 ....)5@10'" = lane 
No. 1 .... 36.16 365.25]19 ...°°°- *8650 |.. 
No. 116— 

a a mes Casing, Base & Jamb 
cbetter. 
a AA a, " 

o 41.74 40.42 B&better, 

Assorted patterns— * eee 62.73 60.38 
Bé&better.. 44.25 41.67]1x6&8 ... 61.71 61.38 
No. - 41.81 39.75]1x5&10 ... 67.65 64.50 





West East West East 
Side Side Side Side 
No. 1 Fencing, 10-20’ No. 2 Shortleaf 
Se 41.96 39.53 Dimension 
are 42.76 40.14]2x4 
12 & 14 .. 18.41 17.34 
No. 2 Fencing & om |16 ------- 19.63 17.53 
Standard Lengths 2x6 
12 & 14 .. 15.21 16.18 
Pa ee 14.06 14.31 
Me nbinan 16.07 16.65)1® ------- 15.66 16.70 
2x8 
No. 2 Shiplap and 12 & 14 16.98 16.27 
Boards, Std. Leth. Sea 17.63 16.30 
Shortl’f— 2x10 
1x8 17.26 17.26/12 & 14 .. 19.03 19.58 
ete "°°? Tee SEMEEED snceces 19.16 19.35 
 : a 24.68 18.85) 2x12 
12 & 14 .. 20.15 20.21 
No. 3 Fencing, Pa oseedaes 19.78 20.83 
Standard Lengths 
1x4 9.81 10.28 No. 3 Dimension, 
_— une oe oor 
1x6 CM .. 12.00 12.42] Shortleaf— 
ae a2 hans 13.60 12.31 
No. 3 Shiplap and 
ee — Shortleaf & Longl’f— 
_ we ep eee 12.52 12.36 
Ixl@...:. 1889 185ilgct9°""""° ines *1Lee 
: eeeey 13.41 12.8515x19 °'°"° 14.71 *11.24 
No. 1 Shortleaf Timbers, 20 & Under, 
Dimension No. 1 
2x4 
12 & 14 .. 22.82 *22.90| Longleaf— 
er caeen ee 23.37 *23.95)3x4 & 4x4. -- %25.00 
rs sie. 2 HE 
nan.. 02 Di.” 
Pe rere 20.62 22.00 3x4&4x4.. 27.94 19.31 
2x8 4x6—8x8 . 29.04 19.40 
12 & 14 21.62 24.00) 3&4x10 .. 30.38 23.00 
Ml. aiarouea ea 21.86 *21.96] 5x10-10x10 30.75 me 
2x10 3&4x12 ... 39.16 27.75 
12 31.71 °29.38 5x12- 12x12 38.73 *29.65 
16 121111 30:69 *80:7| Plaster Lath 
2x12 %x1%", 4— 
12 & 14 .. 34.70 *32.75|No. 1 .... 4.34 4.18 
pune eal 35.22 *31.50) No. 2 3.77 3.09 








CAROLINA PINE 


Following are prices realized, Norfolk rate 
of freight on sales made during the week 


ended Jan. 


18: 


WESTERN PINES 


Following f. o. b. mill prices on actual 
sales were reported to the Western Pine As- 
sociation by members during the period Jan. 
10-Jan. 15, inclusive. Averages include both 
direct: and wholesale sales, and are based on 
specified items only. Quotations follow: 


Ponderosa Pine 


Flooring 
No. 1 No. 2 
Bé&btr. Com. Com. 
ere! $43.65 $40.75 $24.80 
ME. acne ud 04 om indceaed 41.75 39.20 23.70 
Ceiling 
Tee nd besos ete bdeeee $23.30 $23.90 $14.90 
Finish, Dressed, B&btr. 
Se: desea maka wen $46.55 cl aa $53.65 
i cic ob aweana 48.10 EE co: acevy i decane 65.65 
fae 48.05 BeGe -¢weensun 67.60 
DE tdéeeuteaxes 49.50 J. 3, eer 79.20 
Boards, Dressed 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
Com. Com. Com 
De eee $40.35 $20.35 aaa 
ge een 44.10 18.9 sliced 
ee en a= 43.00 20.45 $19.30 
FF eS ee 42.10 20.25 19.80 
Ore 49.10 21.90 ry 
GE s+evtercndaseos 56.95 24.90 
Boards, Air Dried or Roofer Grade, 

No. 2 Common Dressed 
ae ane $14.85 Pra 16.30 
Sees 19.15 BEM #*eceeunced 22.55 
Se 2radeeennet 18.95 
Shortieaf Dimension No. 2 Common, Dressed 

8 to 16 18 & 20 
8 Beene ee $19.90 $22.45 
eee ee ee 19.90 22.50 
SIE ba 4 oh kd ina we me an eeee arate 22.35 24.00 
0 eres eee eee 22.15 28.40 
EE sccceceusaseteweeeel truss 24.9 en 





5/4x8 6/4x8 
Smiects, S2 or 4S— _ 1x8 & war. & war. 
f “rea $62.90 vi3-36 Mea 
BME Was ébedesees 47.15 6.00 55.75 
SuHop, S82S— oan. 1 No. 2 
| PE oe ae $36.53 $24.64 
Re ee ee 36.95 23.85 
Conssenaes, S2 or 4S— No. 2 No. 3 
ca eeeenaiek« Uanuks $24.91 $17.83 
iz ile aia a aly atiatind iis BOC aS 29.31 9 
No. 4 Pre PGS odd men tiadadochcscgae $14.91 
Idaho White Pine 
5-6/4 8 
Seiectrs, S2 or 4S— 1x8 & war. 
Lio} Sere $72.00 ah 
Wuateey €). Whe. sc. ccccccs 56.10 74.13 
Commons, S2 or 4S— 
Colonial Sterling Standard 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
it $ace ie aksio bike a ean ee $32.13 $26.59 
otc ohh Mee a 67.2 43.78 26.11 
Utility OR & | hee $18.03 
Sugar Pine 
1x8 5/4x8 6/4x8 
Seiects, S2 or 4S— &wdr. & wdr & war. 
| | a: Oe es $72.50 $83.00 “ 
OEE ey Sone. overaedaiera atid ous wre 
op see 65.00 att Be 
SHop, S2S— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
0 Fea $42.36 $26.33 tt 
RR tS = 47.91 27.30 $20.04 
OW 54 ceeccenueeee 62.15 29.74 17.90 
Larch-Douglas Fir 
Co eres $20.43 
Dimension, 90. 1, BEGGS... cccccccccccee 19.04 
Co, ee OS eee 8.91 
Flooring, vert. gr., C&Btr. 4 RL........ 34.31 





NORTHERN HARDWOOD 


Following are prevailing quotations f. o. b. 
Wausau, Wis., on northern hardwoods: 


No.1 No.2 No.8 


Brown Ash— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
|, eer - $60.00 ee ey 2 $30.00 ey 00 
, eas 65.00 55.00 32.00 22.00 
Oe sensees . 70.00 60.00 Hitt 36.00 22.00 
ree 75.00 65.00 53.00 38.00 23.00 

No.1 No.2 No.3 

Basswood— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
OY wannegae $78.00 $68.00 $52.00 $30.00 $22.00 
SE wscusens 83.00 73.00 56.00 32.00 24.00 
mee -eueceeen 86.00 76.00 56.00 32.00 24.00 
| ae aes . 93.00 83.00 66.00 34.00 24.00 

SON svecnces 103.00 93.00 78.00 46.00 .... 

Te excesses 108.00 98.00 78.00 51.00 .... 
— Sr .-- 70.00 60.00 41.00 25.00 ... 


Key stock, 4/4, No. 1 and better, $78; or on 
grade, FAS, $88; No. 1, $68; 5/4, _ : and 
better, $83, or on grades, FAS, $93; 1, $73. 


poh No.2 No. 3 





Hard Maple FAS Sel Com 
Me «vversna $73.00 $58.00 $18. 00 $36. 00 $17. 00 
SPO sencepes 78.00 63.00 53.0 38.00 19.00 
OFS  scovcece - 83.00 68.00 58.00 38.00 19.00 
ae  aeteades 88.00 73.00 61.00 38.00 20.00 
_, eee 88.00 73.00 61.00 39.00 20.00 
5 One 98.00 83.00 66.00 40.00 . 

Sere 4éeiuwon 8.00 83.00 69.00 40.00 

aa 118.00 103.00 tae 43.00 

i, Aer 118.00 103.00 81. or ee 

Bee exexegua 158.00 143.00 121. 00 ‘ pees 

No.1Com No. 2 No. 3 

Soft Elm— FA & Sel Co Co 

:, ascnsesa $49.00 $39.00 $27.00 $20.00 
eee 54.00 44.00 29.00 21.00 
Men: wkeaneare 54.00 44.00 29.00 21.00 
| eee 57.00 47.00 32.00 21.00 
ee 60.00 50.00 34.00 eras 

See .teesmens 65.00 55.00 39.00 cane 

No.1 No. 2 No.3 

Rock Elm— FAS Com Co Com 
ae er 60.00 $38.00 $22.00 $19.00 
ee wcduceks 65.00 43.00 24.00 20.00 
Oe eve cuws 70.00 48.00 24.00 20.00 
eee 75.00 63.00 29.00 22.00 

 , Seer 85.00 73.00 41.00 ee 

ee 95.00 83.00 46.00 27.00 

No.1 No.2 No.3 

Birch— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
| 2a $80.00 $70.00 $51.00 oes. 00 = 00 
S, eee 85.00 76.00 56.00 00 1.00 
|. ee 90.00 80.00 61.00 is: 00 31:00 
. ee 96.00 86.00 69.00 45.00 22.00 

ee sccwiras 103.00 88.00 77.00 45.00 .... 

SEES . cewes ---108.00 93.00 82.00 50.00 .... 

16/4 ‘ 56.00 146.00 122.00 .... eee 
Ea 72.00 2.00 2.00 29.00 .... 
OPE sedcecies 74.00 64.00 45.00 30.00 .... 

No.1 No.2 No.3 

Soft Maple S &Sel Com om 
4/4 Sara be ew aren $65.00 $48.00 $31.00 $20.50 
, SRE ier nes 70.00 52.00 32.00 21.00 
6/4 ea etandnn 80.00 57.00 37.00 21.00 
MOU | 6binte ua dotninaataa’ 85.00 62.00 37.00 22.00 

Seattle, Wash., Jan. 22.—Current quota- 


tions f. o. b. mill on Douglas fir items in 
mixed cars for rail shipments direct to the 
trade appear below: 


Vertical peel b specs 


B&B ¢ D 

ORG xécie Ves inesian $39. 00" $34.00 $21.00 
Flat Grain Flooring 
ere >. . $27.00 $24.00 $16.00 
BO dav tedwehawneen 31.00 30.00 21.00 
Drop Siding 
1x6 Pat. No. 106....$30.00 $28.00 $20.00 
1x6 Pat. No. 116.... 31.00 29.00 21.00 
Ceiling 
TD. -<'.60e aarewee $26.00 $24.00 $15.00 
Be wacnawia sense 26.00 24.00 15.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6 1x8 1x10 1x12 
No. 1 . . $18.00 $18.50 $18.50 $21.00 
No. 2 .- 15.00 15.50 15.50 16.50 
No. 3 - 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 
No. 1 — a mee 

14 16 0 
ee $19. 00 $19.00 et 50 $21. 50 $20.50 
eee eet 18.00 18.00 18.50 19.50 19.50 
 * ae ee 18.00 18.50 19.00 20.00 20.00 
ere 20.00 20.00 20.50 21.00 21.00 
, > ee 21.50 21.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 

No. 1 Common Rough and/or Surfaced 

Timbers 
4x10 planks 20 feet and shorter and 

Ce MEE dias ood 6.0 u's oe cae eb 5 oie BRS s 8% $17.50 
Se Oe es bv ccdicseebatoewence 17.50 
LEEED FS CO SS TEOC. .... . soo ccs on oe 17.50 











Janu 


4-inc 
6-inc 
8 -in 
12-in 





EEE 


we 
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WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash. Jan. 22.—Prices for red 
cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 
8 to 18 foot, f.o.b. mills, are: 


Beveled Siding, %-inch 


Cl Ty ” — 
64D: 5 ccc casa mes $26.00 $23.00 $20.00 
S-inch ..... “aainae -- 80.00 25.00 23.00 
6-40GR. é460%000e0K00 33.00 30.00 27.00 

Clear Bungalow otiae, %-inch 
$ <-D ¢. caccatenesavste sues wasbeuss vie 
to. TT Eee EE ee ee ree ibe euiee be vee 
19-00 ovine suacesesse cere Méstescass Ge 
Finish, B&better, 82 or 48, 6-: 
398 or S48 
or Rough 
Oe ME eT re 
GSES sinc eciesi sek eresunseuswocesense -00 
LRUS. .. 2: badas cece ¥ac es Beawosee oa ewes 80.00 
TRE Ww ce eitls He 64 04 HOES OO +a eee anee 92.00 
SOO C6545 iGian sews es ek Wetret'ee saw ea 97.00 
ine, wewed LOWED ORS ooh OU RCRA SHORES E SES 102.00 
ee Caen ee iene een es cee eos es wee 
1332823" pvn'ieekstheseeerenens seen sen eee 


Ceiling or rommneres B&better, 4-16’ 
ISD. 4.0566 s64eH GES e OOS - $33.00 
BD skeceses Sa-oww waitidle & peeinwes scneoven ae 


Discount on Mouldings 6-20’, Odd Lengths 
Series 8000— 


Listing under $4..... paige cemakwaemanell 55% 

Listing $4 and over......... Wie area 50% 
Clear Lattice, 5/16”, 4 to 16’ 

100 lin. ft. 


if. POTTTTTOTETITTTIrrrrerrrrre rrr 
1%” 1 


13. eee e ere cece cece ccceeceseceseesces f 


eee eeeeseeeesseeeseseeseeeeete.semeees . 





F.O.B. MILL PRICES OF 
SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are ranges of f. o. b. mill prices 
on rough, air dried southern hardwoods, 
from reports of sales made during the week 
ended Jan. 17: 


Qrtd. Red Gum Plain Red Oak 
FAS— FAS— 
a. eee 71.00 Oy 41.00 
+, ae 75.25 =e 42.00@50.25 
eee 82.25 |, eee 50.00 
tS ee 80.75 PS 59.75 
Plain Red Gum a) eae 35.00 
AS— Plain Black Gum 
cn eka 68.00 
No.1 OPS saceas 29.50 
6 atin °"26. 75 @30.00 Tupelo 
Qrtd. Sap Gum No. 2 Com— 
No. 1 el .: is Den 18.50 
FS ane 26.00 Plain Poplar 
ES ee 27.00 F 
ee 26.25 @ 29.00 Sree 57.00@59.50 
Plain Sap Gum Saps & Sel.— 
FAS— i ae 41.50 
| eee 31.50 No. 1 Com. 
No. 1 & Sel.— ee 26.25 
49% 55 eet 19.00 @ 27.50 ee 31.50 
No. 2 Com.— No. 3 Com.— 
4f4 .cch 11.25 oa = 10.00 
Magnolia s 
No. 1 & Sel.— FAS— 
eee 36.00 i 57.50 
\. =e 36.75 Beech 
iS ee 40.25 Log run— 
Log run— ees 29.75 
S nenwass .50 Cottonwood 
Qrt. Red Oak No. 1 & Sel.— 
FAS— See 31.00 
ey See 55.00 No. 2 Com.— 
Plain White Oak . Sener 20.50 
FAS— Log run— 
D tccs oe 60.00 @ 64.25 Se ae 27.00 
No. 1 & Sel.— No. 3 Com.— 
a 33.00 SFO sewees 13.00 








RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 22.—Below are listed 
average prices received for red cedar shingles 
sold direct to the trade: 


Royals: 
1 ee. oo ao Aw ba dn e ae view essed $4.25-4.40 
es eS eee 2.50-2.75 
Gade Saw eee os Cowal Shee ee oae SbereS 1.75-2.00 
Perfections: 
Lem MEE noldecdesnasceveeusy es . . -$3.30-3.50 
SRE one et eviews See Sh4aeates 2.50-2.60 
Sa es WS ess 5 2 oN es ee 1.65-1.75 
Xa: 
iC eS) are err ee ee $2.90-$3.00 
SR BE. 0 cb ses cab ieecetsnsteuveo’s 2.25-2.40 
SB Ee. Sa cio w ates sew eeagaeteeewes 1.40-1.50 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills re- 
port the following prices realized f. 0. b. 
flooring mill basis, during the week ended 


J 
“7 First Third 
HEE oi cee cvecece $80.16 $50.01 


Second 
$74.47 





Amencan fiumberman 
ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Retowts are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by rkansas Soft Pine 
mills during the week ended Jan. 22 


Flooring 


Edge grain— 83-inch 4inch 
— Spas ah din 6 ane oo oe --$61.00 $59.00 
leachate abe sie -aharaiaia 0°40 sate 53.0 53.00 

ee eevee eco eae anion --- 84.00 32.00 
Flat grain— g 
ee ieee a wees epee wel $46.00 $45.00 
cb da ahora en as see xan 41.00 40.00 

No:  Pebeeicnonddhaetee ins 26.00 


Celling & Partition 


B&Better No.1 
2a ---$36.00 $33.00 
Partition, %x4 dere sanee-<e'e-ae ae 41.00 
Boston Partition, x4 ean -+- 42.00 39.00 

Drop Siding, 1x6 
No. 117 No. 116 
Bebeter pe he ERS, ae ek oie ry “4 ore} 


DOA DF é4sas dese ei 29-00 
es Surfaced, B&better 


10 12 
4/4 ...$57.00 $65.00 $58.00 $59.00 $67.00 $82.00 
5/4 ... 65.00 74.00 68.00 68.00 78.00 92.00 
Casing & _m 2 eee | 


6 
Gastag oeeeeeee + $61.00 $68.00 $63.00 $66. 00 


SE bon 0s ose 60.00 68.00 61.00 63.00 

Mouldings Discount 
Listed at $3 and under............ os eoweee 
WE UE 6500s ce caeceaaweeeics svalne® - -85% 


Boards and se . 
1x12 


x x8 x10 
Boards, S4S, No. 1..$42.00 $40 00 sib. 00 $52.00 
or Shiplap No. 2.. 18.00 19.00 19.00 24.00 
No. 3.. 14.00 15.50 15.50 15.59 
Dimension, 84S, 16-Foot 


0.1 No. 2 
Ne aa nb.a args Dhavaliods ate Sia waeraiew ed --$26.00 $21.00 
) eas eae weno aeeey ae 3.00 18.00 
ME oi ois ato $k &.6'p.2's a aie ewe emalk . 24.00 20.00 
RARER TRONS Fee te amar er aeons - 32.00 24.00 
a ree Racy rere Pern Cee ewe 00 26.00 

a 36x1%, 4-Foot 

oe ae ‘ Sends Pe eS ee ee ae $4.25 
PR eG ieee wae Aieastaiaaiplin ase nesecienianeieuae -» 3.35 





OAK FLOORING 


Following are current quotations on oak 
flooring carlots, f.o.b. Memphis and Johnson 
City, Tenn., ard Alexandria, La., as points 


of origin. 1x24" 1x14" % x2” Hx1%° 
Clr. qtd. wht....$85.00 $70.00 $70.00 ' $60.00 


Clr. qtd. red.... 72.00 59.00 59.00 60.00 
Sel. qtd. wht.... 66.00 52.00 56.00 53.00 
Sel. qtd. red.... 62.00 52.00 52.00 53.00 
Clr. pln. wht.... 70.00 54.00 60.00 47.00 
Cir. pln. red.... 65.00 54.00 56.00 47.00 
Sel. pln. wht.... 61.00 50.00 56.00 43.00 


Sel. pln. red. 60.00 51.00 49.00 43.00 
No. 1 com. wht.. 52.00 43.00 45.00 33.00 
No. 1 com. red.. 52.00 43.00 40.00 34.00 
No. 2 common... 30.00 21.00 39.00 15.00 


%x2” x1%” fsx2” 
A | eee $75.00 75.00 ee 
eS Oe ar 72.00 72.00 
ae ee. * 71.00 68.00 
ce = eee 70.00 68.00 
a. SS. ee 67.00 66.00 62.00 
a ae i ee 64.00 63.00 55.00 
et ee eee 62.00 60.00 54.00 
ee Vee a 61.00 59.00 52.00 
WO. 2 COM: WIRE. ..0 occncd 52.00 47.00 43.00 
Dee, 2 GOO, TOG. 4 <cccccics 48.00 44.00 41.00 
ING, 3B COMRTROR s:0.0.6 00:20. 20.00 18.00 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following differ- 
entials figured on Johnson City origin: For 
##-inch stock, $8; for %-inch, $4; for % and 
fs-inch, $4.50. 

Chicago delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following differ- 
entials figured on Memphis origin: For 
##-inch stock, $6; for %-inch, $3; for %*- 
and ;-inch, $3.50. 
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Furniture Sales Heavy at Annual 
Mid-Winter Southern Show 


HicH Point, N. C., Jan. 24—Any gloom 
that may have prevailed two weeks ago among 
exhibitors at the sixteenth mid-winter South- 
ern Furniture and Rug market had passed at 
the end of the first week as the mart grew 
stronger and sales ran ahead of expectations. 
Registration of buyers at the market, which 
opened Jan. 19, was running close to the rec- 
ord breaking registration of 1937. Steady 
streams of retail furniture men have poured 
through various show places, including the ten- 
story Southern Furniture Exposition building, 
Tomlinson’s five-floor show, George T. Wood’s 
and a host of independent exhibitors. Still not 
a “boom” market, trading and attendance have 
been such that skepticism created by the past 
three months of uncertain business has been 
virtually dissipated in the southern furniture 
industry at least. 

One highly indicative feature in dispelling 
the atmosphere of an unsound market has been 
the steady sale of novelties by a majority of 
concerns exhibiting. While the market for 
heavy commodities slumped slightly during the 
past ninety days, except for a brisk upturn at 
Christmas, makers of furniture listed as near 


luxuries, reported that their business revealed 
an increase. 





Hymeneal 


WHITTLESEY-FIRMIN—Mr. and Mrs. A. 
F. Firmin, Sylvan, Wash., recently announced 
the engagement of their "daughter, Rhoda, to 
Charles Albert Whittlesey, Portland, Ore. Mr. 
Firmin is an executive of the ‘Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co. with headquarters in Tacoma. 
Miss Firmin was graduated from Washing- 
ton State College and is a member of Sigma 
Kappa. Mr. Whittlesey is a graduate of 
Reed College, Portland. The wedding is 
planned for early summer. 


PIPRRE-PALMER—Miss Harriett Jane 
Palmer, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Osmer 
K. Palmer, Chehalis, Wash., was married to 
William Henry Pierre, Seattle, at the home 
of the bride on Jan. 15. Mr. Palmer is head 
of the Palmer Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 
The young couple spent their honeymoon in 
edn Columbia and are now at home in 

eattle, 


GAITHER-WEST—Miss Maxine West, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. James C. West, Col- 
lege Hill, Cincinnati and John Dorsey Gaither, 
Cincinnati, were united in marriage Saturday, 
Jan. 22 at the Immanuel Presbyterian church 
before members of the immediate families. 
An informal reception was held at the Clover- 
nook country club following the wedding. 
The bride’s father is president of the J. al 
West Lumber Co., wholesale hardwood lum- 
ber firm and also head of the J. C. West Serv- 
ice Corp., publisher of hardwood lists and 
statistics. Mr. and Mrs. Gaither are now at 
home at the Lafayette, Clifton, Cincinnati. 





WEST COAST LOGS 


Seattle, Wash., Jan, 22.—Average prices of 
logs are as follows: 

Fir: No. 1, $25- 243 ~, o. . 13. 16; No. 38, 
$12. Peelers, No. 1, $32; 
a Shingle logs, sis: "t lumber logs, 





Hemlock: No. 2&3, $11. 





TIDEWATER RED CYPRESS 


Jacksonville, Fla., Jan. 25—Following is a list of wholesale prices on tidewater red cypress, 


f.o.b. mill: 





Grades 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 10/4 12/4 16/4 
Tank, RW&L, rough..... wees «$100.00 = $113.75 $187.00 $137.00 $144.00 
FAS, RW&L, rough..... "$67.00 $77.00 86.00 100.50 118.00 118.00 122.50 
Select, RW&L, rough.... 60.00 70.00 70.00 78.50 91.50 91.50 100.50 
No. 1 Shop, RW&L, rough 45.00 54.00 62.00 66.25 77.50 77.50 85.50 
Box, RW&L, rough...... 27.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 

Peck, alae. rough..... 26.00 28.00 28.00 28.25 CYPRESS SHINGLES, 


“A” Finish, RW&L, S48. 74.00 84.00 
“B” Finish, RW&L, S48. 67.50 77.50 
“Cc” Finish, RW&L, S4S. 64.50 74.50 
“Dp” Finish, RW&L, S48. 59.50 69.50 
No. 1 Com. RW&L, rough 560.00 55.00 
No. 2 Com. RW&L, rough 88.00 40.00 


88.00 103.00 


Bests, 18”..... $6.35 $7.60 


77.50 84.50 Primes, 18”... 4.35 6.00 
74.50 81.50 Economy, 18”. 3.85 4.765 
69.50 72.50 CYPRESS Se 

55.00 58.00 x1%x48" .. ae 06 % PH 





40.00 40.00 x1%x82” ... 3.00 .... 
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Midwest Millwork Opposes 
Increase in Rates to East 


OsuxosH, Wis., Jan. 24.—Local woodwork- 
ing plants are watching with interest the im- 
pending decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the freight rate case in which 
the major railroads of the country are seeking 
a flat 15 percent increase in rates. The effect 
of the increase would place local woodworking 
plants at a further disadvantage in the eastern 
market—the principal market for the millwork 
products manufactured here. 

According to E. J. Balda, manager of the 
Oshkosh Traffic Association, eastern mills now 
have an advantage over local firms of approx- 
imately $100 per car, and if the full rate in- 
crease asked is approved, this advantage will 
increase to approximately $140 a car. Under 
such conditions, it would be extremely difficult 
for local concerns to hold their main eastern 
market against already strenuous competition. 

Mr. Balda is assisting in the preparation of 
a brief to be filed withthe Interstae Commerce 
Commission before Feb. 9, opposing the freight 
rates. The brief will be filed. by the National 
Door Manufacturers, of which organization the 
Oshkosh Traffic Association is an affiliate. 

In his recent appearance before the Commis- 
sion in Chicago on behalf of the local associa- 
tion, Mr. Balda testified in support of his argu- 
ment that the rate increase should not be 
granted, at least as regards lumber and mill- 
work. He pointed out that such an increase 
would merely tend to move the finishing of 
millwork products nearer to the point of con- 
sumption. He stated that if an increase must 
be made, it should not be more than 10 per- 
cent; and that the increase on millwork should 
be no larger than the increase on lumber. 

Oshkosh plants, as well as others located in 
the middle West, have for several years been 
struggling ta retain their principal markets 
against the competition, not only of eastern 
manufacturers, but also of those located on the 
West Coast. West Coast producers, he pointed 
out, now have an advantage, in the case of 
Tacoma, of $99.50 to $108.85 a car. East Coast 
mills can ship lumber from the West Coast for 
78 cents a hundred; the rates from the West 
Coast to Oshkosh are 72 cents a hundred, leav- 
ing only a 6-cents-a-hundred differential. Rates 
between West Coast points and the East are 
determined largely by the cheap water trans- 
portation afforded by the Panama canal, al- 
though little lumber except fir is transported by 
that method, Mr. Balda pointed out. 


Thinks Rate Boost Would Not 
Reduce Traffic from West 


TAcoMA, WasH., Jan. 22.—Transcontinental 
railways operating out of the Pacific Northwest 
do not look for the proposed freight rate in- 
crease to affect the lumber market in the middle 
West and East, according to E. B. Finnegan, 
traffic manager of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific Railway, who visited here yes- 
terday on his way East from a freight rate 
conference in Portland, Ore. The raise on 
lumber has been limited to 6 cents per hundred 
pounds, he said, which is less than the 15 per- 
cent from Tacoma into the territory east and 
south of Chicago, one of the Pacific North- 
west’s biggest markets, which now enjoys a 
78-cent rate, or $19.50 per thousand feet. “We 
do not expect this raise to interfere with the 
flow of freight,” Mr. Finnegan said. “If it did, 
it would ruin the purpose of the freight raise, 
that of getting money for the railways, which 
they must have to continue in business. We 
will not get any flood of money out of this 
raise. As a matter of fact, it will not leave us 
as well off relatively as we were before the 
recent advance in the cost of materials and 
labor.” Mr. Finnegan said the railroads do not 
look for interference from the ship lines in 
their freight raise, as the Conference steamship 
companies have also asked for a rate boost. 











| How to Figure Costs for Advertising 
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Thirteen consecutive issues....... ..-$2.70 a line 
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QVERTISING 


EXER ESS : 











WANTED 














Twenty-six consecutive issues.......$5.40 a line 


Seven words of ordinary length make 
one line. 

Count in the signature. 
counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading is 
permitted. 

Extra white space figured at line 
Tate. 

One inch space advertisement is 
equal to fourteen lines. 


Heading 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 











THE GREATEST MARKET PLACE 


In the lumber, woodworking and allied 
industries to advertise in, is the Wanted 
and For Sale department of the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Read the Classified ads. Many oppor- 
tunities are offered for Buyer and 
Seller. Best for selling lumber, shingles, 
retail yards, business opportunity, tim- 
ber and timberlands, machinery, locomo- 
tives, ears, rails and equipment used in 
logging operations. You can get em- 
ployees, salesmen, employment or any- 
thing used in lumber and allied indus- 
tries by advertising in the Wanted and 
For Sale department of the American 
Lumberman. 

Send your advertisement to the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





Too Late To Classity 


CARPENTER APRONS 


Write for samples and prices. 
THE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CO., Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











WANTED | 


Employees 


WTD.: EXPERIENCED RETAIL LUMBERMAN 


Must be able to take off plans, estimate millwork, 
know construction and have selling ability. 
Address “‘K. 95,” care American Lumberman. 


WTD.: SPECIAL MILLWORK ESTIMATOR 


Biller and detailer, able to invest some. Factory 

25 miles west of Chicago: consists of small lumber 

yard, sash, door and special millwork shop. 
Address “L. 53,’ care American Lumberman. 





- 











WANTED: SAWYER FOR PORTABLE MILL 


Man who is capable of taking full charge and 
thoroughly understands mill work; state wages 


expected. 
W. J. HIRD, Attica, Mich. 





Employees 


PROMINENT AND WELL ESTABLISHED 


Southern wholesaler of pine, hardwood and cypress 
wishes to engage the services of an A-1 sales 
manager and buyer on terms commensurate with 
ability. Must be thoroughly capable and a quali- 
fied and proven producer with a background of 
experience and accomplishments. We are unwilling 
to experiment with ‘“‘experimentors” as_ results 
must come quickly. In writing give us all neces- 
sary information as to past and present connection, 
what business you can bring with you, if any, and 
your potential sales ability expressed in terms of 
cars or feet, monthly. Your experience may be all 
pine or all hardwood or both. We do not expect 
the impossible but are interested only in the very 
best material available. All applications treated 
in strictest confidence. 
Address “lL. 54,” care American Lumberman. 








WANTED: A YARD FOREMAN 


With experience in handling a yard carrying a 
complete line of lumber, millwork, building ma- 
terials and coal, located in an industrial com- 
munity in the northern part of Indiana. Please 
state age and qualifications. 

Address “L. 66,’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED: CAPABLE MANAGER 
For small sash and door factory in Northern Wis- 


consin. Must be able to estimate, detail and bill 
millwork. State age, references and salary ex- 
pected. 


Address “L. 27,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED: YARD MANAGER 


Capable of handling good sized volume in a good 
Iowa county seat town. Must be able to handle 
stiff competition and a good credit man. Advise 
salary required first reply. 

Address “J. 74,” care American Lumberman. 





Employment 


POSITION WANTED 


14 years experience in listing materials and mill- 
work from plans and specifications. Cost Book A 
Graduate. 

Address “L. 36,” care American Lumberman. 


JOB WANTED BY BAND SAWYER 


Right or left hand rig; push feed and push nigger. 
Hardwood or pine, white pine; experienced; go 
anywhere. 

E. R. HOWELL, Brunson, 8. C. 


ALL AROUND ASSISTANT FOR SMALL YARD 


Desires position with opportunity to become part 
of business, Selling, accounting and delivery ex- 
nerience. 

Address “K. 96,” care American Lumberman. 


POSITION: BOOKKEEPER OR OFFICE WORK 
Age 23, married, business college graduate, several 
years’ experience in lumber yard. 

Address “K. 84," care American Lumberman. 


FIRST CLASS DETAILER AND BILLER 


For special mill work wants to make a change; 
can furnish references. 
Address “K. 76,” care American Lumberman. 


CAPABLE YOUNG MGR. DESIRES POSITION 


With substantial concern requiring ability. Must 
be opportunity for advancement in position and 
earnings. 

Address “L. 41,’ care American Lumberman. 























SALES MGR., MANY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


Desires position with mfr., whol. or yard. 
Address “L. 43,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED TO REPRESENT 


Reliable sash and door factory in New England. 
Salary and commission. 
Address “L. 48,’’ care American Lumberman. 


EMPLOYMENT WANTED: MAN, 37 YRS. OLD 


8 years’ experience as a wholesale lumber broker, 
to manage retail yard. Has capital to acquire 
at least part interest. 

Address “Il. 50,” care American Lumberman. 








EXPERIENCED RETAIL LUMBERMAN 
Desires to make small investment with services 
in good going retail lurnber business. 

Address “L. 51,” care American Lumberman. 
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